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Chapter  I  -  GUIDEBOOK  OVERVIEW 


A.  Introduction 

In  August  of  1989,  the  New  Mexico  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Department 
(NMSHTD)  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  COMSIS  Corporation,  a  private 
transportation  consulting  firm,  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  New  Mexico  Section 
18  programs.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  prepare  a  Guidebook  and  conduct 
a  workshop  to  assist  small  urban/rural  communities  to  assess  public  transportation 
needs  and  programs.  The  Guidebook  Is  to  be  used  by  both  existing  program 
operators  to  improve  or  modify  their  operations,  and  by  other  communities  to 
determine  local  needs  and  develop  new  programs. 

Prior  to  commencing  work  on  the  Guidebook,  COMSIS  personnel  met  with 
NMSHTD  staff  to  discuss  the  project  objectives  and  to  assemble  relevant 
information.  In  addition,  a  survey  form  was  distributed  to  each  of  the  currently 
operating  Section  18  properties.  The  completed  survey  forms  were  reviewed  and 
summarized. 


In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  needs  of  local  service  providers,  COMSIS 
personnel  conducted  on-site  interviews  with  Section  18  program  personnel  at  the 
following  locations: 

-  Los  Alamos  Bus,  Los  Alamos  NM 

-  Gallup  Express  (NW  NM  Council  of  Governments),  Gallup  NM 

-  City  of  Belen  (RSVP),  Belen  NM 

-  DART,  Deming  NM 

-  Chamber  of  Commerce  (RSVP),  Roswell  NM 

-  Clevis  Area  Transportation  System,  Clovis  NM 

-  Melrose  Senior  Center,  Fort  Sumner  NM 

-  DeBaca  County  Senior  Citizens,  Fort  Sumner  NM 

-  Taos  County  Area  Transit  System,  Taos  NM 

COMSIS  personnel  reviewed  and  studied  a  large  amount  of  information  relative  to 
the  Section  18  program  and  local  conditions  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico  prior  to 
commencing  work  on  the  Guidebook.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  Guidebook  reflects 
this  study  and  review,  that  we  have  produced  a  product  that  meets  the  stated 
project  objectives,  and  that  this  Guidebook  is  of  use  to  both  existing  and  future 
Section  18  programs. 


B.     Section  18  Guidebool<  Goai  and  Objectives 

In  order  to  understand  the  goal  and  objectives  of  this  Guidebook,  one  must  first 
understand  the  NMSHTD's  goal  and  objectives  for  the  Section  18  program. 
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The  stated  goal  of  New  Mexico's  Section  18  program  is  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
the  provision  of  needed  transit  services  for  the  general  public  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  in  the  State.  It  is  not  the  State's  intention  to  create  demand  for 
public  transit  in  areas  where  it  is  non-essential,  but  to  relieve  the  isolation  of  New 
Mexico's  rural  and  small  urban  area  residents  and  improve  their  access  to  essential 
services. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Section  18  program  focuses  on  the  following  objectives: 

-  All  approved  projects  must  provide  access  for  people  in  non-urbanized  areas  to 
health  care,  shopping,  education,  employment,  public  services,  other  essential 
services,  and  recreation  trips  throughout  the  contract  period. 

-  The  NMSHTD  will  assist  in  the  development  and/or  improvement  of  public 
transportation  systems,  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas,  within  funding  constraints 
throughout  the  funding  year. 

-  The  NMSHTD  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  all  non-federal  and 
federal  funds  used  to  provide  passenger  transportation  in  non-urbanized  areas 
through  the  coordination  of  programs  and  services  throughout  the  funding  year. 

-  All  approved  projects  must  provide  for  the  participation  of  private  transportation 
providers  in  non-urbanized  transportation  services  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
throughout  the  contract  period. 

Underlying  policies  which  support  the  program  goal  and  objectives  are: 

-  Transportation  services  must  be  open  to  the  general  public  at  all  times  during 
operation. 

-  Transportation  services  must  be  fully  advertised  as  public  transportation. 

-  Transportation  services  must  charge  fares  of  all  riders  in  order  to  recover  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  providing  services.  Funds  made  available  under  Section  18 
are  to  be  used  to  supplement  rather  than  replace  existing  transportation  resources. 

-  Transportation  projects  must  exhibit  either  a  well-planned  project  and  stable 
funding  sources  (if  a  new  recipient)  or  a  well-managed  project  and  stable  funding 
sources  (if  requesting  a  continuation  of  funding). 

-  Projects  must  not  compete  unfairiy  with  private  or  public  transportation  services  in 
existence.  Rather,  they  are  to  coordinate  services  which  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  federal  funding. 

Expressed  somewhat  differently,  the  goal  of  the  NMSHTD  is  to  provide  high  quality, 
cost  efficient  transportation  services  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  area.  To  achieve  this  goal,  each  Section  18  property  must  be  managed 
and  operated  in  a  professional,  business-like  manner. 
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Anyone  involved  in  the  transportation  industry  knows  that  this  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Increasing  costs  and  demand  for  service  coupled  with  decreasing  levels  of  funding 
challenge  even  the  most  efficient  programs  to  continue  to  meet  community  needs  -- 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

The  NMSHTD/COMSIS  goal  in  developing  this  Guidebook  is  to  provide  both  existing 
and  developing  programs  with  the  resources  and  information  required  to  meet  this 
challenge. 


C.      Guidebook  Contents 

The  Guidebook  has  been  stnjctured  to  present  information  in  a  logical  planning 
sequence.  Each  chapter  builds  upon  information  presented  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  entire  Guidebook  be  reviewed  prior  to  focusing 
on  any  one  particular  chapter  or  subject  area. 

In  addition,  a  general  Guidebook  Appendix  (Chapter  XII)  is  included.  Furthermore, 
each  chapter  includes  a  separate  chapter  appendix  which  includes  any  worksheets, 
information  or  reference  materials  pertaining  to  that  particular  chapter. 

The  following  provides  a  brief  description  of  each  chapter,  its  purpose  and  contents. 

Chapter  I  -  Guidebook  Overview 

Chapter  I  provides  a  general  discussion  of  the  purpose  and  background  of  the 
Guidebook  and  describes  how  it  can  be  used  by  New  Mexico  communities.  It 
contains  a  brief  description  of  each  chapter  and  details  the  chapter  purpose  and 
contents. 

Chapter  II  -  Determining  Local  Public  Transportation  Needs 

Chapter  II  provides  a  description  of  how  to  determine  general  local  markets  for 
public  transportation  service.  It  explains  the  term,  "need",  and  outlines  a  method  of 
approach  for  gathering  and  displaying  the  data  required  for  the  needs  assessment 
process. 

Chapter  III  -  Estimating  Demand 

Chapter  III  provides  detailed  methods  and  procedures  for  translating  the  need  for 
transportation  services  identified  in  Chapter  II  into  estimates  of  potential  riders.  It 
explains  the  term,  "demand",  and  introduces  simple  techniques  for  estimating  and 
displaying  ridership. 
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Chapter  IV  -  Service  Inventory 

Chapter  IV  provides  a  description  of  how  to  inventory  existing  local  services  and 
hours  to  determine  service  types  and  sizes,  and  characteristics.  It  details 
procedures  for  identifying  existing  service  providers  and  conducting  a  survey  to 
determine  service  characteristics.  It  provides  a  sample  survey  form  and  discusses 
summarization  of  survey  results. 

Chapter  V  -  Alternative  Transportation  Systems 

Chapter  V  provides  a  description  of  alternative  public  transportation  systems  and  a 
means  for  determining  the  suitability  of  each  to  a  given  situation.  It  also  presents  a 
discussion  relative  to  the  coordination  of  transportation  services,  the  benefits  of 
coordination,  and  alternative  organizational  structures. 

Chapter  VI  -  Equipment  Needs 

Chapter  VI  provides  a  description  of  the  methods  that  can  be  used  to  determine 
possible  equipment/facility  needs.  It  details  vehicle  types  and  acquisition 
procedures,  communication  systems,  procedures  for  determining  office  space  needs, 
and  wheelchair  accommodations.  It  contains  an  extensive  reference  section  on 
each  of  the  above. 

Chapter  VII  -  Funding  and  Finance 

Chapter  VII  provides  a  discussion  of  possible  funding  sources  and  financial  needs. 
It  discusses  available  funding  sources  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels; 
budgeting  and  accounting  methods;  cost  allocation  procedures;  computerized 
accounting;  fare  management;  and  alternative  fare  and  reimbursement  methodology. 

Chapter  VIII  -  Operations 

Chapter  VIII  provides  a  description  of  key  general  operating  policies  and  procedures 
which  impact  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  program  operation.  The  chapter  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  federal  and  state  of  New  Mexico  Section  18  program  regulations.  It 
continues  with  a  discussion  of  management  and  organization  structures,  program 
procedures,  reporting,  risk  management,  insurance,  training,  contracting,  and 
marketing.  It  has  an  extensive  resource  and  reference  section,  and  the  chapter 
appendix  contains  a  variety  of  useful  worksheets,  sample  forms  and  reports,  and 
reprints  of  relevant  articles  and  booklets. 

Chapter  IX  -  Community  Involvement 

Chapter  IX  provides  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  and  approaches  to  involving  the 
local  community  in  planning  efforts.  It  discusses  methods  for  promoting  community 
interaction,  and  stmcturing  a  plan  for  community  involvement.  The  chapter 
appendix  contains  a  useful  wori<sheet  and  a  variety  of  survey  forms  for  use  in 
assessing  community  knowledge  and  involvement  with  transit  services. 
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Chapter  X  -  Getting  Started 

Chapter  X  provides  a  step-by-step  description  of  how  to  plan  for  and  implement  a 
new  system.  It  details  each  step  from  initial  community  discussions  up  to  "opening 
the  doors"  for  the  new  service.  Each  step  references  the  appropriate  chapter  or 
chapters  of  the  Guidebook  that  contain  information  helpful  in  completing  each 
successive  step  and  moving  on  to  the  next. 

Chapter  XI  -  Program  Moniton'ng 

Chapter  XI  provides  a  description  of  methods  that  can  be  used  to  compile  and 
analyze  performance  standards  including:  ridership,  costs,  vehicle  use,  and  the 
suggested  use  of  microcomputers  as  a  monitoring  tool.  The  chapter  also  includes 
an  article  on  the  use  of  performance  standards  in  contracting  and  a  generic  sample 
contract. 

Chapter  XII  -  Guidebook  Appendix 

This  section  of  the  Guidebook  contains  a  glossary  of  terms  used  throughout  the 
preceding  chapters. 
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Chapter  II.   DETERMINING  LOCAL  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  NEEDS 


A.  Introduction 

This  chapter  has  been  developed  to  assist  local  transportation  providers  to 
determine  (or  estimate)  the  need  for  public  transit  services.  It  addresses  various 
market  segments  including  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  commuters,  children,  and 
visitors/tourists;  i.e.,  market  segments  that  are  generally  more  transit  dependent 
(and  are,  therefore,  more  in  need  of  public  transit  service)  than  other  segments  of 
the  population.  Stated  somewhat  differently,  if  everyone  in  the  service  area  was  35 
years  old,  had  a  median  family  income  of  $50,000  or  more,  and  owned  three 
automobiles,  the  need  for  public  transit  services  would  be  minimal. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  difference  between  public  transit  needs  and 
public  transit  demand  (which  is  covered  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  III),  and  that 
needs  has  little  to  do  with  operations.  For  example.  Area  A  has  a  handicapped 
population  of  1000,  and  Area  B  has  a  handicapped  population  of  500.  The 
handicapped  of  both  areas  are  totally  dependent  on  public  transit,  which  implies  that 
the  need  for  handicapped  transit  services  in  Area  A  is  twice  that  of  Area  B.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  handicapped  in  Area  B  are  employed,  and  use  public  transit  to 
go  to  and  from  work  each  weekday  (500  x  2  x  5  =  5000  trips/week).  The 
handicapped  of  Area  A  make  only  occasional  trips  -  say  two  each  week  or  2000  in 
total.  It  follows  that  the  need  in  Area  A  is  greater  than  Area  B,  but  the  demand  in 
Area  B  is  greater  than  Area  A.  In  this  context,  need  refers  to  the  number  of 
people  in  the  market  segment  rather  than  the  number  of  trips  they  make.  It  also 
suggests  that  transportation  providers  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  funding 
agencies  who  generally  distribute  available  monies  on  the  basis  of  need,  not 
demand.  In  this  example,  Area  B  would  get  half  the  funding  of  Area  A,  but  would 
be  required  to  provide  2  1/2  times  the  service. 

How  does  a  local  agency  proceed  to  quantify  estimates  of  need  by  the  market 
segments  mentioned?  The  easiest  (and  maybe  the  best)  approach  would  be  to 
retain  the  services  of  a  transportation  planning  consultant  --  someone  who  has  done 
this  type  of  work  before.  The  objective  of  this  guidebook  is  not, however,  to  develop 
contracts  for  consulting  firms.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  the  method  of  approach 
that  would  be  employed  by  COMSIS  if  it  were  under  contract  to  develop  an 
estimate  of  public  transit  needs  by  market  segment  for  your  area.  We  are  hopeful 
you  will  follow  the  same  approach,  and  produce  acceptable  and  reasonable  results. 

B.  Needs  Assessment  •  Method  of  Approach 

Outlined  below  is  a  method  of  approach  to  develop  an  estimate  of  public  transit 
needs  by  market  segment  for  your  area. 

1.      Obtain  Mapping 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the  best  mapping  available  for  your  area  --  mapping  that 
is  detailed  yet  manageable  and  overlayable  (e.g.,  USGS,  NMSHTD,  Metro  Maps, 
etc).  A  map  about  36"x54"  works  well. 
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2.      Outline  Service  Area 


Step  2  involves  delimiting  your  service  area  on  the  map  (drawing  a  cordon  line), 
and  compiling  some  very  general  statistics  (e.g.,  total  population,  total  area, 
population  density,  etc.)  to  get  a  feel  for  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  area. 

3.  Develop  Assessment  Procedures 

If  COMSIS  were  undertaking  this  assessment,  it  would  next  discuss  the  difference 
between  primary  and  secondary  data  collection;  i.e.,  primary  is  new  data  and 
secondary  is  data  from  existing  sources.  The  quality  of  the  results  obtained  from 
each  (primary  is  better),  and  the  cost  of  each  (secondary  is  less  expensive)  would 
be  explained;  and,  most  probably,  we  would  recommend  that  we  determine  what  we 
have  before  we  begin  collecting  new  data. 

4.  Detail  Market  Segments 

At  this  point,  we  would  start  focusing  on  the  individual  market  segments  which  are 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  commuters,  children  and  visitors/tourists.  The  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  objective  is  to  consult  with  those  persons  who  are 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  characteristics  of  these  groups,  and  to  obtain  any 
reports,  tabulations,  and  other  materials  that  are  available.  We  would  begin  by 
contacting  the  NMSHTD,  local  planning  and  development  commissions,  and  other 
similar  agencies  that  collect  and  maintain  data,  and  soliciting  their  advice,  guidance 
and  support.  We  would  also  compile  a  list  from  the  local  telephone  directory  of 
those  agencies/firms  that,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  of  assistance;  e.g., 

Elderlv:  Senior  Citizen  Centers,  AARP,  Tax  Office,  etc. 
Handicapped:      Guild   for   the    Blind,    Department   of   Motor  Vehicles 
(handicapped  parking  stickers).  Mental  Health  &  Retardation,  etc. 
Commuters:       Major    Employers,    Chamber    of    Commerce,  Merchants 
Associations,  etc. 

Children:  School  Districts,  Department  of  Education,  etc. 

TouristsA/isitors:  Visitors  Bureau,  Motel/Hotel  Associations,  Major  Attractions, 

etc. 

Each  of  the  above  would  be  contacted,  and  information  would  be  obtained  for 
review  and  summarization.  You  can  be  guaranteed  (if  you  haven't  been  through 
this  before),  that  you  will  compile  much  more  information  than  you  thought  was 
available,  and  that  your  better  sources  of  information  will  most  probably  not  be  on 
your  initial  list  --  you  will  discover  them  as  part  of  your  secondary  data  collection 
process. 

5.  Plot  Census  Data 

Next,  we  would  obtain  Census  Bureau  Data  available  for  your  area.  In  reference  to 
Census  data,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  available  (e.g., 
income,  auto  ownership,  etc.),  but  that  it  is  now  ten  years  old.  If  you  live  in  a  fast 
growing  area,  1980  Census  data  will  be  less  representative  of  today's  conditions 
than  if  you  live  in  a  more  stable  area.  However,  you  will  be  able  to  get  an  overall 
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perspective  of  transit  needs  by  delimiting  Census  tracts  on  your  map,  and  plotting 
and  tabulating  basic  data  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown  on  the  following  four 


pages. 
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TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 


TOWN  OF  HUrrriNGTON 

IMO  CCNXIS  TRACTS 


HGURE  1 
TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 
ELDERLY  POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
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TOWN   OF  HUNTINGTON 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

Disabled  Population 


□  Abova  Avcrtga 

□  Avarmg* 

Q  Balow  Avaraga 


TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 
oao  CENSUS  mtcis 


HGURE  2 
TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 
DISABLED  POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
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TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Elderly  and  Disabled  Population 


□  Abov*  Avtrag* 

□  Avfrtg* 
Balow  Avarag* 


TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 
mo  ana  -mtcn 


HGURE  3 
TOWN  OF  HUNTINGTON 
BOTH  POPULATION  SUB-GROUPS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
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TABLE  1 
TOWN  OF  HUNTINTON 
ELDERLY  AND  DISABLED  POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 


Disabled  ♦ 


Census 

Total 

Persons 

60»  X 

Disabled 

Disabled  X 

Disabled  ♦ 

60*  Persons 

Tract 

Persons 

60* 

of  Total 

Persons 

of  Total 

60*  Persons 

X  of  Total 

1101.01 

3405 

393 

11. 5X 

40 

1.2X 

433 

12. 7X 

1101.02 

5336 

778 

14.6Z 

96 

1.SX 

874 

16. 4X 

1102 

5500 

1096 

19.9X 

180 

3.3X 

1276 

23. 2X 

1103 

5726 

863 

15. IX 

126 

2.2X 

989 

17.3X 

1106 

6443 

780 

12. IX 

102 

1.6X 

882 

13. 7X 

1105 

6002 

987 

16. 4X 

134 

2.2X 

1121 

18. 7X 

1106 

7651 

1164 

15. 2X 

196 

2.6X 

1360 

17.8X 

1107 

650 

233 

35. 8Z 

6 

.9X 

239 

36. 8X 

1108 

8027 

783 

9.8X 

140 

1.7X 

923 

11. 5X 

1109 

6812 

963 

14. 1X 

232 

3.4X 

1195 

17.5X 

1110 

5418 

858 

15. 8X 

158 

2.9* 

1016 

18. 8X 

1111 

6468 

949 

14. 7X 

148 

2.3X 

1097 

17.0X 

1112 

7772 

1204 

15. 5X 

210 

2.7X 

1414 

18. 2X 

1113 

4392 

656 

14. 9X 

44 

1  .OX 

700 

15. 9X 

111* 

7074 

733 

10. 4X 

144 

2. OX 

877 

4  ^   /  4r 

12. 4X 

1115.03/04 

6205 

770 

12. 4X 

134 

2.2X 

904 

14. 6X 

1115.05 

6417 

808 

12. 6X 

109 

1.7X 

917 

14. 3X 

1115.06 

2800 

313 

11. 2X 

36 

1.3X 

349 

12. 5X 

1116 

7773 

873 

11. 2X 

186 

2.4X 

1059 

13. 6X 

1117 

12414 

1478 

11.9X 

282 

2.3X 

1760 

14. 2X 

1118 

15389 

1155 

7.5X 

274 

1.8X 

1429 

9.3X 

1119 

6071 

737 

12.1X 

111 

1.8X 

848 

14. OX 

1120.01 

4937 

681 

13.8X 

118 

2.4X 

799 

16.2X 

1120.02 

5309 

769 

14. 5X 

102 

1.9X 

871 

16.4X 

1121.02 

4300 

349 

8.1X 

51 

1.2X 

400 

9.3X 

1121.03 

U34 

309 

7.0X 

88 

2. OX 

397 

9.0X 

1121.04 

3194 

330 

10. 3X 

49 

1.5X 

379 

11.9X 

1122.04 

4608 

416 

9.0X 

103 

2.2X 

519 

11. 3X 

1122.06/05 

3346 

318 

9.5X 

77 

2.3X 

395 

11.8X 

1122.07 

4793 

325 

6.8X 

75 

1.6X 

400 

8.3X 

1122.08 

2241 

129 

5.8X 

6 

.3X 

135 

6.0X 

1122.09 

8671 

586 

6.8X 

141 

1.6X 

727 

8.4X 

1122.10/11 

11934 

724 

6.  IX 

148 

1.2X 

872 

7.3X 

TOTAL 

201512 

23510 

11.7X 

4046 

2. OX 

27556 

13. 7X 

Source:    1980  U.S.  Census 
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6.      Integrate  Data  Sets 


At  this  point,  we  would  begin  integrating  secondary  data  with  Census  data  to 
develop  a  best  estimate  of  today's  conditions.  Total  population  by  census  tract, 
labor  force  (an  indication  of  commuters)  by  census  tract,  number  and  location  of 
elderly  and  handicapped,  etc.  In  addition,  we  would  develop  area-wide  adjustment 
factors  from  the  secondary  data  sources  to  modify  1980  census  values  (if  required), 
and  display  this  information  on  an  overlay  (or  series  of  overlays)  on  your  wall  map. 
Furthermore,  we  would  locate  and  display  all  major  traffic  generators  using  a  color 
scheme  to  identify  possible  trip  interchanges;  e.g., 

Red  =  Elderly  population,  and  senior  centers,  hospitals,  etc. 

Blue  =        Handicapped  population,  and  rehabilitation  facilities 

Green  =      Labor  force  population,  and  major  employment  centers 

Yellow  =      18  and  under  population,  and  schools 

Orange  =     Motels,  hotels,  and  tourist  attractions 

Pink  =Other  generators  (e.g,  shopping  centers,  public  buildings,  etc.) 

7.  Evaluate  Data 

All  information  would  be  carefully  evaluated.  If  there  was  any  question  relative  to 
"overall"  reliability,  we  would  suggest  a  small  sample  primary  data  collection  effort 
to  refine  and  validate,  otherwise  — 

8.  Summarize  Information 

We  would  summarize  all  information  as  concisely  as  possible  in  the  form  of  a 
report  titled: 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  NEEDS 

IN 


The  report  would  contain  appropriate  graphics  (e.g.,  number  of  elderiy  by  Census 
tract),  and  statistics  relative  to  the  need  for  public  transit  services;  e.g., 

a.  )     There  are  5000  elderiy  residents  within  our  service  area  that,  in  our  best 

judgement,  are  dependent  on  public  transportation. 

b.  )     It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  need/potential  to  transport  50  visitors/tourists 

per  day  between  motels/hotels  and  attraction  1 . 
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c.  )     It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  500  workers/commuters  are  in  need  of 

public  transportation,  and  would  benefit  from  a  well-stmctured  vanpool 
program,  or  expansion  of  our  dial-a-ride  service. 

d.  )  Etc. 


Briefly,  that  is  basically  how  we  (a  transportation  planning  consulting  finn)  would 
proceed.  We  would,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  develop  a  good  understanding  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  service  area,  and  the  need  for  public  transit  by  mari<et 
segment.  This  understanding  will  materially  assist  in  establishing  goals  and 
objectives,  and  in  guiding  decisions  relative  to  the  type  and  extent  of  sen/ice  to 
provide.  You  can,  of  course,  accomplish  the  method  outlined  independently  -  and 
we  encourage  you  to  do  so.  It  won't  take  too  much  of  your  time,  but  will  put  you 
in  a  position  to  respond  to  questions  and  negotiate  for  funding  from  a  factual  basis. 

Let's  now  move  to  Chapter  III  and  review  how  we  can  use  this  data  to  estimate 
demand  for  public  transit  services. 
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Chapter  III  -  ESTIMATING  DEMAND  FOR  TRANSIT  SERVICE 


A.  Introduction 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  outlined  in  Chapter  II,  you  will  have  available  a  map 
of  your  service  area  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  areal  units.  These  units  may  be 
traffic  zones,  census  tracts,  political  jurisdictions,  etc.  You  will  also  have  basic 
demographic  information  available  for  each  areal  unit;  e.g., 


Zone 

Elderly 

Handicapped 

Total 

Dwelling 
Units 

Autos 

Median 
Family 

Income 

Etc. 

1 

120 

30 

1000 

357 

360 

18.000 

2 

90 

15 

1500 

600 

1500 

35,000 

N 

88 

16 

800 

266 

320 

22,000 

Furthermore,  your  map  will  display  the  location  of  major  traffic  generators;  e.g., 
schools,  hospitals,  senior  citizen  centers,  office  buildings,  manufacturing  plants,  etc. 
In  other  words,  you  will  have  developed/constnjcted  a  transportation  planning 
database. 

The  development  of  your  transportation  planning  database  is  the  first  and  easiest 
step  in  estimating  demand  for  transit  services.  The  next  step  is  to  convert  these 
data  into  demand  for  transit  service  or,  in  the  terminology  of  the  transportation 
planner,  transit  trip  origins  and  destinations  or  transit  trip  productions  and 
attractions.  Finally,  if  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  travel  patterns  or  trip 
interchanges  in  your  service  area,  you  must  develop  a  procedure  to  link  transit  trip 
productions  to  transit  trip  attractions. 

To  accomplish  these  demand  estimates,  the  transportation  planner  would  construct 
and  calibrate  three  planning  models;  i.e.,  the: 

1.  Trip  Generation  Model  -  a  model  describing  the  relationship  between  trip- 
making  and  land-use  socio-economic  characteristics.  The  trip  generation  mode! 
answers  only  one  question;  i.e..  How  many  trips  start  or  end  in  a  given  analysis 
unit? 

2.  Modal  Split  Model  -  a  model  describing  the  propensity  for  trip-makers  with 
varying  socio-economic  and  trip  characteristics  to  use  public  transit.  For  example,  a 
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high  income  trip-maker  owning  three  automobiles  destined  to  a  site  providing  free 
parking  for  recreational  purposes  is  unlikely  to  use  public  transit.  Conversely,  a 
low-income  senior  citizen  is  highly  likely  to  use  public  transit  if  it  is  available. 

3.  Trip  Distribution  Model  -  a  model  designed  to  convert  zonal  trip  ends 
(productions/attractions,  origins/destinations,  etc.)  into  travel  movements  or,  in  other 
words  to  tell  where  the  trips  are  going. 

Sound  complicated?  It  can  be,  but  doesn't  have  to  be.  You  can  undertake  some 
basic  analyses  that  will  assist  you  in  estimating  demand  for  transit  services  in  a 
systematic,  reproducible  manner  for  both  existing  and  future  conditions. 

How  do  you  accomplish  this  wori<?  Your  procedures  will  most  probably  vary 
somewhat  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  your  transportation  planning  database, 
however,  what  follows  is  a  description  of  how  one  transportation  planner  would 
approach  the  problem. 


B.  Demand  Estimation  •  Method  of  Approach 

The  following  illustrates  the  method  of  approach  that  would  be  employed  by  one 
transportation  planner  to  estimate  demand  for  transit  services  in  your  area. 

1.  Step  One 

My  first  step  would  be  to  gather  and  summarize  basic  data  for  your  service  area, 
and  for  other  service  areas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  e.g., 

STATEWIDE  SUMMARY 


Armm 

Total 

Elderly 

Handicapped 

Etc 

Pep. 

Transit 
Trips 

Trips/ 
Psrsen 

Pep. 

Transit 
Trips 

Trips/ 
Psraen 

Pep. 

Transit 
Trips 

Trips/ 
Psraen 

Your  Atm 

Aim  2 

Am  N 

Total 

I  would  then  review  these  data,  discard  data  points  obviously  out  of  the  norm,  and 
develop  a  few  general  conclusions;  e.g..  It  appears  that  the  demand  for  transit 
service  in  my  area  is  x  trips/person,  y  trips/senior  resident,  z  trips/handicapped 
resident,  etc.  Transit  demand  is  therefore  x  total  trips,  y  senior  trips,  z 
handicapped  trips,  etc.  My  area  differs  from  the  statewide  average  as  follows. 

2.  Step  two 

My  next  step  would  then  be  to  use  the  result  of  Step  1  as  a  control  total,  and 
begin  the  process  of  distributing  total  trip  productions  to  my  transportation  analysis 
zones;  e.g., 
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TRANSIT  DEMAND  -  MY  AREA 


Zona 

Elderly 

Handicapped 

Etc. 

Total 

Pop. 

Tripa 
Eldariy 

Trips 

Pop. 

Trips 
HandL 

Trips 

• 

• 

• 

Pop. 

Trips/ 
Parson 

Trips 

1 

2 

3 

N 

Total 

I  would  do  this  in  three  steps;  i.e.,  I  would  first  insert  l<nown  values  in  the 
appropriate  cells  (e.g.,  I  know  that  200  seniors  live  in  zone  3  and  that  they  made 
5000  transit  trips  last  year,  or  0.10  transit  trips/senior/weekday).  1  would  then 
compare  my  known  trip  production  rates  to  my  overall  control  totals,  and  try  to 
explain  the  variations  in  terms  of  an  "independent"  variable;  e.g.,  transit  trip  demand 
is  a  function  of  income  or  auto  ownership  or  some  similar  independent  variable.  I 
would,  in  effect,  try  to  constnjct  a  table  similar  to  that  which  follows  specifically  for 
my  area  -  a  table  you  might  want  to  use  if  you  don't  have  anything  better.  Finally, 
I  would  fill-in  blank  cells  using  my  control  total  rates.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
this  approach  is  not  perfect,  however,  it  is  quick  and  easy.  Furthermore,  your 
control  totals  should  be  within  acceptable  limits  of  accuracy. 


EFFECT  OF  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERSHIP 
ON  TRIP  GENERATION  AND  TRANSIT  USE 


AUTOS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT 


_0_  _2_  ^ 

Total  Trips  per  Person  0.94  2.19  3.04  3.16 

Transit  Trips  per  Person  0.46  0.19  0.13  0.07 

Percent  of  Person-Trips 

by  Transit  49%      9%      4%  2% 


Source:  CharaeUrlatlci  of  Urban  Tranapoflallon  Damand  - 
A  Handbook  for  Tf antporlatlon  Plannara. 
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3.  Step  three 


Next,  I  would  try  to  get  a  handle  on  where  these  transit  trip  productions  will  go;  i.e., 
what  zones  will  attract  these  transit  trip  productions?  To  accomplish  this  task,  I 
would  obtain  and  use  two  valuable  reference  documents;  i.e., 

a)  Trip  Generation.  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers.  1987 

b)  Transportation  Research  Board.  Report  187.  Quick-Response  Urban  Travel 
Estimation  Techniques  and  Transferable  Parameters.  1978. 

Both  documents  contain  extensive  information  relative  to  trip  generation,  and 
methods  to  estimate  total  and  transit  demand.  I  would  use  this  information  to 
estimate  trip  attractions  by  zone  (again  using  known  available  data  where  possible), 
and  balance  attractions  to  productions.  Balancing  is  required  because  I  used  two 
different  methods  to  obtain  each  end  of  a  given  trip.  Don't  worry  about  balancing  - 
it  is  a  common,  accepted  practice. 

4.  Step  four 

My  next  step  would  be  to  develop  an  overlay,  or  series  of  overlays,  for  my  wall 
map  showing  transit  trip  productions  and  attractions  in  total,  and  by  sub-group;  e.g., 
elderly.  It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  development  of  my  overlays,  I  have 
simplistically  completed  both  trip  generation  and  modal  split  modeling.  I  now  have 
a  handle  on  demand  for  transit  service  both  in  total  and  by  sub-group,  and  the 
distribution  of  that  demand  in  terms  of  transit  origins  and  destinations  by  zone. 

5.  Step  five 

If  knowledge  relative  to  transit  demand  is  not  good  enough  for  my  purposes  (I  want 
to  know,  for  example,  that  on  the  average  weekday  there  are  50  transit  trips  from 
zone  2  to  zone  50,  15  senior  trips  from  zone  10  to  zone  20,  etc.),  I  would  study 
NCHRP  Report  187.  This  report  was  written  for  the  transportation  planner  that 
does  not  have  access  to  computer  facilities.  Following  the  procedures  in  the 
manual,  you  can  sit  at  your  calculator  and  perform  the  trip  distribution  process.  If 
you  don't  like  to  calculate  and  have  a  microcomputer,  you  can  obtain  a 
computerized  version  of  these  procedures  from  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(QRS  II). 

The  preceding  has  described  one  approach  to  estimating  demand  for  transit 
services  in  small  urban/rural  areas.  It  would  obviously  be  advantageous  if  all  areas 
in  New  Mexico  decided  to  undertake  a  demand  estimation  development  effort  using 
similar  techniques,  variables,  etc.  Consolidation  of  the  results  would  easily  translate 
into  a  menu-driven  computer  model  that  could  be  used  by  any  property  to;  e.g., 
estimate  the  demand  for  transit  services  by  sub-group  between  any  two  points  in 
the  sen/ice  area. 
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C.  Concluding  Comment 


One  other  method  you  might  consider  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  small  sample 
travel  survey.  Briefly,  about  1%  of  the  households  in  your  service  area  would  be 
randomly  selected  and  asked  to  participate  in  your  survey  by  keeping  a  travel  diary 
for  a  specified  number  of  days  (e.g.,  three).  For  each  participating  household,  you 
would  collect  basic  socio-economic  data;  e.g., 

-  Type  household  (single  family,  apartment,  mobile  home,  etc.) 

-  Persons  at  this  household 


Person 

Sex 

Age 

Emp. 
Status 

Disabled 
(yes -no) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

N 

-  Number  of  automobiles  at  this  household: 


-  Median  family  income: 

less  than  $20,000 
$20,000  -  $35,000 
$35,000  -  $50,000 
greater  than  $50,000 

-  Other  Information  of  interest  to  your  community. 

Each  participating  household  would  be  requested  to  complete  a  travel  diary 
recording  information  similar  to  that  shown  below,  for  example  - 

Trips  Made 

Day  of  Travel  (5/19/90) 
Person  Number         (  1  ) 
Trip  Number  (  1  ) 
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Trip  Origin  (  Home  ) 

Trip  Destination  (  City  Hospital  ) 

Mode  of  Travel  (  auto  driver,  auto  passenger,  bus,  taxi,  etc.  ) 

Start  -  Time  (  7:35  a.m.  ) 

Arrival  -  Time  (  8:00  a.m.  ) 

Purpose  of  Trip  (  work,  business,  medical,  social,  etc.) 

Number  in  Car  Including 

Driver  (  3  ) 

Type  Parking  (  street  free,  street  meter,  etc.  ) 


Trips  Needed  but  Not  Made 


Day  of  Travel  (  5/20/90  ) 

Person  Number  (  3  ) 

Trip  Origin  (  Home  ) 

Trip  Destination  (  100  Main  Street  ) 

Trip  Purpose  (  medical  ) 


The  results  of  your  survey  will  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  about  travel  in 
your  area;  e.g.,  total  trips/person,  transit  trips/person,  transit  trips  by  income  level, 
mode  split  (%  transit),  trip  distribution,  trips  by  purpose,  unmet  demand,  etc. 
Although  your  small  sample  survey  will  not  produce  100%  accurate  data,  it  would 
be  of  significant  value  in  adjusting  or  calibrating  your  previous  results,  and  provide 
you  with  a  wealth  of  information  that  is  impossible  to  otherwise  obtain. 
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Chapter  IV.   HOW  TO  INVENTORY  LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES 


A.  Introduction 

Justification  of  need  is  an  important  element  of  the  Section  18  program  evaluation 
process,  both  for  the  startup  of  new  programs  and  the  continuation  or  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  The  potential  to  coordinate  Section  18  transportation  services  with 
other  programs  and  providers,  both  public  and  private,  is  also  a  major  factor  in 
determining  program  suitability  and  the  allocation  of  funding.  Both  of  these 
considerations  require  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  existing  local  transportation 
services. 

This  chapter  outlines  one  method  that  can  be  used  to  inventory  existing  local 
transportation  services  to  determine:  service  type,  hours  of  service,  response  times, 
capacity,  fares,  and  other  important  information. 

A  comprehensive  inventory  must  consider  all  types  of  transportation  service  being 
provided  within  the  area  including:  fixed  route  service;  specialized  agency 
transportation;  school  transportation;  taxi  service;  charter  service;  local  rail  service; 
organized  rideshare/vanpool  programs;  and,  any  volunteer  programs. 

Upon  completion,  the  inventory  of  transportation  services  can  be  compared  to  the 
previously  discussed  transportation  needs  and  demand  information  to  develop  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  current  level  of  service,  and  unmet  needs. 


B.      The  Inventory  Process 

1.      The  Inventory  Process  -  Step  1  (Assemble  Data) 

The  first  step  in  the  inventory  process  is  to  assemble  a  listing  of  local  service 
providers.  You  probably  already  know  who  most  are,  however,  to  assure  that  none 
are  missed  it  is  suggested  that  you: 

Review  the  telephone  directory's  human  service  and  transportation  listings. 

Contact  the  New  Mexico  State  Corporation  Commission,  and  other  state  and 
local  regulatory  agencies. 

Contact  local  government  officials  and  major  employers. 

Contact  local  human  service  agencies  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Cancer  Society. 

In  addition,  you  should  review  the  recently  completed  brochure  produced  by  the 
American  Custom  Map  Company  that  summarizes  transportation  service  providers 
of  all  types  throughout  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 
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The  objective  of  this  step  is  to  prepare  a  comprehensive,  complete  listing  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  aN  companies,  agencies  and  other  groups  that  provide 
transportation  service  in  your  area. 

2.  The  Inventory  Process  -  Step  2  (Conduct  Survey) 

Once  a  complete  listing  of  local  service  providers  has  been  assembled,  each  should 
be  requested  to  complete  an  "Inventory  of  Available  Transportation  Sen/ice"  survey 
similar  to  that  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  Briefly,  the  survey  should 
be  mailed  with  a  cover  letter  explaining  its  purpose  and  importance,  and  soliciting 
cooperation  and  response. 

You  can  be  assured  that  considerable  telephone  follow-up  will  be  required  on  your 
part  to  achieve  a  100%  response  (your  objective).  It  is  not  that  most  people  are 
uncooperative,  only  that  they  (like  you)  tend  to  day-to-day  operational  problems  first, 
and  less  pressing  issues  second.  Telephone  follow-up  will  assist  in  moving 
completion  of  your  survey  to  a  higher  priority.  In  addition,  there  are  two  other 
methods  that  you  can  use  to  assist  in  achieving  your  goal  of  a  100%  return;  i.e.. 

Arrange  to  have  the  cover  letter  signed  by  an  important  local  person;  e.g., 
your  mayor. 

Appeal  to  the  respondents'  local  pride;  e.g.,  "Completion  of  this  sun/ey  will 
assist  in  improving  transportation  service  for  your  friends  and  neighbors." 

3.  The  Inventory  Process  -  Step  3  (Summarize  Results) 

Upon  return  of  completed  survey  forms,  all  should  be  clearly  summarized  and 
documented.  If  you  are  careful  in  performing  this  summary,  you  will  produce  a 
document  that  can  be  used  in  discussions/negotiations  with  the  NMSHTD  and  other 
funding  agencies  relative  to  needs,  unmet  needs,  and  associated  financial 
implications. 

To  assist  in  getting  started,  a  form  titled  "Transportation  Inventory  Matrix"  has  been 
included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  The  form  presents  one  method  of 
summarizing  and  displaying  some  of  the  more  important  information  included  on  the 
survey  form.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  reviewed  for  its  application  in  your  area, 
however,  it  is  further  suggested  that  you  study  your  returns  and  consider  other 
summarization  methods;  e.g., 

A  composite  survey  form  summarizing  total  results. 

A  spreadsheet  summarizing  individual  and  composite  results. 

Etc. 

Irrespective  of  the  summarization  method  you  select,  it  is  imperative  that 
appropriate  information  be  transferred  to  your  wall  map  to  provide  a  visual 
description  of  the  level  of  transportation  service  in  your  area.  For  example,  a 
simple  display  of  provider  service  areas  will  immediately  identify  areas  with  no 
service.  In  addition,  a  display  of  vehicle  availability  and  total  demand  by  area/sub- 
area  will  identify  areas  that  are  inadequately  served. 
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Discussion  relative  to  information  and  indices  that  can  and  should  be  developed 
from  the  transportation  service  inventory  could  continue  (e.g.,  vehicle  capacity/user, 
clients/square  mile,  turn  downs/sub-area,  etc.),  however,  it  is  more  important  to 
conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  general  comments. 

A  conscientious  effort  on  your  part  in  performing  a  comprehensive  analysis, 
summarization  and  documentation  of  needs,  demand  and  service  will 
materially  assist  you  in  your  discussions/negotiations  with  funding  sources 
relative  to  transportation  problems/opportunities  in  your  area.  If  you  have  the 
facts  readily  available,  you  discuss/negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Factual  information  for  your  area  will  materially  assist  the  NMSHTD  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  equitable  public  transit  programs  and 
policies  statewide. 
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APPENDIX  CHAPTER  IV 


Inventory  of  Available  Transportation  Service 
Survey  Form 

Transportation  Inventory  Matrix 


INVENTORY  OF  AVAILABLE  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 


■  PROVIDER  NAME:  

■  PROVIDER  ADDRESS: 


■  COrfTACT  PERSON 

NAME:  

TITLE:   

PHONE:  

■  Indicate  the  type(s)  of  transportation  service  you  currently  provide.  (Check  all  that  apply). 

  Fixed  Route 

  Taxi  (exclusive  ride) 

  Demand  Response  (shared,  Dial-A-Ride) 

  Agency  (exclusive  to  agency  clients) 

  Specialized  (lift  or  ramp  equipped) 

  Ambulance  or  ambuiet 

  School 

  Charter 

  Limo 

  Rail 

  Rideshare/Vanpool 

  Other:  

■  Is  your  company/agency  considered  (select  all  that  apply)- 

 Public    Private    Non-profit          For-profit   Other:  

■  Describe  the  client  base  that  is  served  by  your  transportation  company/agency.  (Example;  elderiy-65+, 
disabled,  general  public,  low-income,  school-elementary  level,  etc.) 


■  Approximately  how  many  clients  are  certified  to  use  your  service?  

■  Describe  your  days  and  hours  of  sen/ice.  (Example:  Mon-Frl  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.) 


■    Describe  your  geographic  area  of  coverage. 


■    Approximately  how  many  square  miles  are  in  your  service  area? 


Describe  the  procedure  used  by  a  client  to  access  your  service.  (Example;  pre-register,  proof  of  age 
required,  advance  reservation-24  hrs.,  same  day,  etc.)  Include  phone  #  to  call,  and  office  hours. 


Are  there  any  restrictions  on  trip  purpose? 
ID  Yes  IZI  No 

If  yes,  please  describe,  (example;  medical  only). 


■    Please  provide  the  following  information  for  your  vehicle  fleet. 


Number 

Type 

Passenger 
Capacity 

#  Lift 
Equipped 

#  Ramp 
Equipped 

#  Radio 
Equipped 

Sedans 

Vans 

Mini  bus 

Bus 

Other: 

Other: 

Other: 

What  funding  sources  are  used  for  vehicle  procurement/replacement? 


Is  any  of  your  sen/ice  subcontracted  to  another  company/agency?  Yes  □  No  □ 

If  yes,  please  complete  the  following: 

Subcontractor  

Address:  


Contact: 


Phone: 


Amount  of  service  subcontracted:^ 


trips/month 


■    Describe  your  fare  structure.  (Example:  Rat  fare  of  $2.00,  $1.00  ■•-  $0.05/mi.,  etc). 


■    Please  provide  the  following  service  Information. 


Number  of 

One-Way 

Trips 

Per  Month 

Number  of 
Turn-Downs 
Per  Month 

Reasons  For  Turn  Downs 
(example;  no  service  Saturday, 
exceed  vehicle  capacity  9  a.m.- 
11  a.m.  weekdays,  etc.) 

■    What  other  transportation  services  are  available  In  your  area? 


■  If  other  transportation  services  were  available,  would  you: 

 Continue  to  provide  service  at  your  current  level. 

 Shift  clients  to  other  services  If  appropriate. 

■  include  any  comments  concerning  transportation  service  in  your  area. 
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Chapter  V.   ALTERNATIVE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 


A.  Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  a  description  of  alternative  transportation  systems  and  a 
means  for  determining  the  local  suitability  of  each. 

Structuring  a  transportation  delivery  system  designed  to  meet  the  service  demands 
of  the  future,  sensitive  enough  to  satisfy  the  increasingly  complex  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  and  flexible  enough  to  compensate  for  fluctuations  in  funding 
is  not  an  easy  task  --  especially  in  rural  areas. 

Projected  increases  and  changes  within  the  elderly  population  group,  such  as  an 
increased  proportion  of  frail  elderly  (75+),  and  increased  interest  in  providing  in- 
home  services  (or  assisted  trips)  to  prevent  or  delay  premature  institutionalization  of 
older  persons,  will  all  continue  to  place  additional  demands  upon  transportation 
delivery  systems. 

In  addition,  advances  in  medical  technology  and  the  current  trend  toward 
deinstitutionalization  and  "mainstreaming"  of  previously  non-transit  dependent  clients 
have  contributed  not  only  to  an  expansion  in  the  types  of  disabilities  being 
encountered,  but  have  also  greatly  increased  the  number  of  people  seeking 
specialized  transportation  services.  The  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  group 
living  and  home  delivered  services  in  order  to  maintain  independence,  and  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  mobility  needs  of  the  institutionalized  for  therapeutic 
value,  are  also  factors  contributing  to  this  growing  demand. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  safe,  effective,  and  efficient  service  that  meets  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  area,  a  transportation  delivery  system  must  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  all  available  local  resources  including; 

-  Fixed  Route  Service 

-  Deviated  Fixed  Route  Service 

-  Paratransit  Service 

-  Special  Paratransit  Service 

-  RideshareA/anpool  Service 

-  Volunteer  Network 

Frequently,  a  number  of  these  transportation  resources  are  operating  concurrently 
within  a  single  area.  Unfortunately,  they  are  often  operated  independent  of  one 
another,  rather  than  as  a  coordinated  system  which  results  in  decreased  efficiencies 
and  cost  effectiveness.  After  discussing  these  various  types  of  transportation 
systems,  this  chapter  continues  with  a  discussion  concerning  the  coordination  of 
transportation  services  and  the  benefits  associated  with  coordination. 
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B.      Types  of  Transportation  Systems 

1.  Fixed  Route  System 

Fixed  route  transportation  services  are  generally  provided  along  specified  routes, 
with  scheduled  arrival  times  at  predetermined  bus  stop  areas.  The  service  does 
not  deviate  from  the  route  or  times  that  have  been  specified  and  advertised.  The 
service  is  most  often  provided  by  utilizing  medium  to  large  size  transit  coaches, 
streetcars,  or  light-rail  vehicles,  i.e.,  18-35  passenger  capacity.  In  the  smaller  urban 
or  semi-rural  areas,  small  buses  or  vans  can  be  used,  e.g.,  11-20  passenger 
capacity. 

Fixed  route  transit  systems  are  effective  in  meeting  the  demand  for  inner-urban  and 
suburb  to  urban  trip  types,  but  often  fall  short  in  meeting  the  suburban  to  suburban, 
rural,  and  specialized  (i.e.,  elderly  and  disabled)  trip  types.  The  advantages  of  a 
fixed  route  system  are:  the  service  can  be  accessed  without  the  need  for  prior 
reservation,  there  is  little  need  for  client  prescreening  or  registration  unless  offering 
discounted  fares  to  specific  passenger  types  (i.e.,  elderly,  disabled,  or  student);  and, 
large  numbers  of  people  can  be  transported  at  one  time  on  a  single  vehicle. 

The  disadvantages  are:  access  to  the  system  is  limited  to  predetermined  stops  and 
times;  access  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  many  elderly  and  disabled  clients;  and, 
large  transit  coaches  are  aesthetically  unpleasant  in  quiet  suburbia  and  have 
difficulty  negotiating  narrow  streets. 

Realistically,  improvements  to,  or  expansion  of,  fixed  route  systems  in  rural  areas, 
to  accommodate  needs  are  generally  not  cost  effective.  However,  a  plan  to 
encourage  the  use  of  existing  fixed  route  systems,  and  the  development  of  a  transit 
information  system  to  disseminate  up-to-date  route  and  schedule  information,  should 
be  a  primary  consideration  in  any  transportation  plan. 

The  Greyhound  Rural  Connection  Program  is  an  example  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
an  existing  fixed  route  system  (intercity)  in  combination  with  rural  fixed  or  non-fixed 
route  systems.  It  can  assist  in  efforts  to  provide  access  to  regional  facilities  that 
are  outside  of  the  local  transportation  service  area.  More  information  on  this 
program  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

2.  Deviated  Fixed  Route  System 

Deviated  fixed  route  service  is  a  more  cost  effective  method  of  providing 
transportation  service  in  rural  areas.  It  is  usually  run  with  small  buses  or  vans,  and 
is  somewhat  structured  as  to  day,  time  of  day,  and  geographic  area  of  coverage. 
Limited  route  deviation  at  point  of  origin  and  point  of  destination  is  permitted, 
depending  upon  the  maximum  increase  in  time  or  distance  that  the  route  deviation 
will  cause.  Routes  may  vary  by  day  of  the  week,  in  order  to  reach  a  greater 
geographic  area  of  coverage. 

Deviated  fixed  route  service  may,  for  example,  be  instituted  to  transport  rural 
residents  to  an  urbanized  medical  center  for  treatment.  A  proposed  system  plan 
might  pickup  residents  from  a  number  of  locations  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
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service  area  on  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  the  month,  and  repeat  the  procedure 
on  alternate  Mondays  in  the  western  portion  of  the  service  area. 

Passengers  may  call  in  advance  for  route  deviation,  or  may  access  the  system  at 
predetermined  route  stops.  Some  systems  permit  passengers  to  access  the  system 
at  any  point  along  the  fixed  route  portion  by  flagging  the  driver.  Other  systems, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  may  only  be  accessed  through  advance  reservation,  i.e., 
the  bus  doesn't  run  if  no  one  has  called  to  schedule  or  if  the  ridership  for  a 
particular  day  is  minimal.  In  the  latter  case,  passengers  are  asked  to  shift  their  trip 
to  another  day  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency. 

3.    Paratransit  Services 

Paratransit  is  a  term  that  has  come  to  mean  many  things  to  many  people.  Some 
states  define  paratransit  in  terms  of  vehicle  type  and  number  of  passengers. 
Others  have  a  much  broader  definition  -  any  means  of  shared  ride  transportation 
other  than  fixed  route.  In  general,  paratransit  services  are  supplemental  services 
intended  to  accommodate  those  clients  who  are  unable  to  utilize  fixed  route  due  to 
a  mental  or  physical  handicap,  or  due  to  age.  In  most  cases,  these  services  are 
operated  as  advance  reservation,  door-to-door  or  curb-to-curb,  demand  response 
systems.  Correctly  administered,  paratransit  can  be  a  very  cost  effective  method  of 
meeting  the  service  demands  of  a  large  area. 

Paratransit  service  can  be  provided  by  taxi,  van,  or  small  bus,  and  through  contract 
with  a  variety  of  service  providers  such  as  non-profit  agencies,  transit  authorities, 
volunteer  organizations,  and  private  for  profit  concerns  such  as  taxi  companies. 

Paratransit  services  may  be  used  as  a  "feeder"  service  to  a  fixed  route  system,  or 
may  be  used  as  replacement  service  for  those  portions  of  a  fixed  transit  system 
that  cannot  be  justified  due  to  insufficient  ridership  counts  or  poor  revenue  to  cost 
ratios  (e.g.,  evening  or  weekend  routes). 

Paratransit  service  can  be  operated  as  "call  and  demand"  (like  a  taxi  service),  or  as 
advance  reservation;  i.e.,  passengers  call  ahead  (usually  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
prior  to  the  desired  trip  date)  to  reserve  a  space  on  a  vehicle.  Some  systems  use 
a  combination  of  the  two  service  types;  i.e.,  trips  reserved  in  advance  are 
guaranteed  and  those  called  in  for  same  day  service  are  accepted  on  an  "as 
available"  basis.  Paratransit  services  can  also  be  provided  on  a  "subscription"  basis 
to  accommodate  those  passengers  making  frequent  or  daily  trips  to  the  same 
location;  e.g.,  a  trip  every  Monday  at  10:00  a.m.  for  the  next  three  months  for 
dialysis. 

The  advantages  of  a  paratransit  system  are  that  it  can  provide  service  over  a  larger 
geographic  area  of  coverage,  can  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  elderiy  and 
disabled,  and  can  be  operated  with  smaller,  more  comfortable,  and  less  expensive 
vehicles.  The  disadvantages  are  that  passengers  must  share  use  of  the  vehicle, 
and  do  not  travel  directly  from  origin  to  destination.  Also,  the  scheduling  of  vehicles 
in  a  paratransit  system  is  more  complex  than  in  a  fixed  route  system  and  requires 
an  in  depth  knowledge  of  both  the  geography  of  the  area  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  client  base. 
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4.    Specialized  Paratransit  Service 


Specialized  paratransit  services  are  similar  to  the  above  except  that  more  attention 
is  required  due  to  the  mental  or  physical  limitations  of  the  client.  Special 
paratransit  services  include  lift  or  ramp  equipped  vehicles,  ambulances,  and 
specially  trained  drivers  or  attendants. 

Specialized  paratransit  services  are  often  provided  in  conjunction  with  fixed  route 
public  transit  as  a  means  of  accommodating  those  passengers  unable  to  access  the 
fixed  route  system.  Changes  in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Section  504  regulations,  and  the  proposed  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  may 
significantly  impact  and  alter  this  relationship.  The  status  of  these  two  regulations 
should  be  considered  in  planning  for  any  new  systems,  or  in  modifying  existing 
ones. 

5.  Rideshare/Vanpool  Service 

A  well  stnjctured  rideshare/vanpool  program,  while  limited  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  wheelchair  client,  can  be  effective  in  meeting  the  more  structured  needs  of  the 
elderly  or  the  non-wheelchair  disabled.  Daycare,  senior  center,  training,  or  work 
site  trips  made  on  a  frequent  or  daily  basis  can  be  partially  accommodated  by  this 
mode. 

In  any  rideshare  program,  a  centralized,  coordinating  agent  or  agency  must  be 
established  to  maintain  records,  process  requests  for  information,  and  match 
potential  riders.  This  can,  for  example,  be  a  service  offered  by  the  local 
governmental  unit,  planning  commission.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  social  service 
agency,  senior  center,  or  local  employer  such  as  a  hospital. 

The  methods  for  maintaining  the  client  data  base  and  providing  potential  matches 
can  be  a  manual  or  computerized  operation  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  data 
base  and  the  frequency  of  requests.  Smaller  groups  can  be  established  as 
"carpools"  and  the  larger,  longer  distance  groupings  as  "vanpools". 

6.  Volunteer  Network 

Volunteer  transportation  programs  that  try  to  match  requests  for  transportation  with 
the  geographic  area  in  which  the  volunteer  driver  or  vehicle  is  available,  can  be 
effective  for  trips  that  are  difficult  to  provide  by  any  other  mode.  A  volunteer 
organization  can  also  be  utilized  to  provide  escort  service  to  clients  who  live  within 
an  area  that  has  access  to  fixed  route  or  paratransit  service,  but  cannot  utilize  that 
service  without  the  help  of  another  person.  The  retired  community  is  a  vast 
resource  for  volunteer  positions,  and  program  participants  can  gain  great  personal 
satisfaction  knowing  that  they  are  helping  others.  The  main  drawback  to  this  type 
of  program  is  the  problem  of  insurance  and  liability. 

An  example  of  an  innovative  approach  to  addressing  transportation  problems  by 
using  volunteers  is  the  Huntsville  Volunteer  Van  Demonstration  Project  in  Alabama. 
Under  this  program,  the  City  purchases  and  reconditions  a  used  passenger  van  and 
turns  the  vehicle  over  to  a  needy  neighborhood  to  solve  its  critical  transportation 
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problems.  The  neighborhood,  through  its  management  association,  bears  the 
responsibility  for  all  costs  except  maintenance,  which  is  provided  by  the  County 
under  a  special  contributory  arrangement. 

An  important  source  of  volunteers  is  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP). 
This  program  is  a  part  of  ACTION,  the  national  volunteer  agency  and  is  a  locally 
directed,  but  federally  legislated  grant  program  (Domestic  Volunteer  Sen/ices  Act 
of  1973).  The  program  focuses  on  stimulating  the  participation  of  older  Americans  in 
significant  community  volunteer  service.  RSVP  volunteers  contribute  their  time  and 
talents  in  many  ways,  including  transportation  and  escort  services  in  rural  areas.  A 
copy  of  an  RSVP  brochure  has  been  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 


C.      The  Coordination  Concept 

Transportation  coordination  can  be  defined  as  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
transportation  providers,  and  organizations  or  individuals  needing  transportation 
services,  it  is  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  benefits  associated  with  the  joint 
operation  and/or  administration  of  one  or  more  transportation  related  functions. 

This  simply  means  that  in  every  area  there  are  people  who  need  transportation  and 
people  who  can  provide  transportation.  In  a  coordinated  system,  the  two  are 
matched  to  meet  the  clients  needs  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner  possible. 

Providers  of  transportation  may  include  transit  authorities,  human  service  agencies, 
volunteer  programs,  private  non-profit  agencies,  private  for-profit  companies,  etc. 
Purchasers  include  the  general  public,  elderly  and  disabled,  agency  sponsored 
clients,  commuters,  students,  etc.  Typically,  there  are  multiple  service  providers  in 
any  given  area  that  are  transporting  the  same  or  neighboring  clients,  using  different 
vehicles  and  different  funding  sources. 

In  a  non-coordinated  system,  for  example.  Passenger  A  is  picked  up  at  9:00  am  by 
a  16{b)2  funded  vehicle  for  a  trip  to  the  local  senior  center.  Passenger  B  who  lives 
three  doors  away  is  picked  up  at  9:00  am  by  the  local  taxi  company  for  a  Medicaid 
funded  trip  to  a  doctor's  office  that  is  next  door  to  the  senior  center.  Passenger  C, 
from  the  same  area,  is  picked  up  at  9:10  am  by  a  Section  18  provider  for  a  trip  to 
the  grocery  store  across  from  the  senior  center. 

This  example  illustrates  the  need  for  coordination  of  transportation  services.  In  the 
past,  everyone  has  "done  their  own  thing".  Funding  such  as  16(b)2  and  Section  18 
has  been  available  for  vehicles,  people  have  been  transported,  and  the  attitude  has 
generally  prevailed  that  no  one  else  can  care  for  my  clients  the  way  I  can.  Today, 
however,  this  approach  is  changing  for  a  number  of  reasons  including  the  following: 

Costs  are  increasing;  e.g.,  gasoline,  insurance,  wages,  vehicle  replacement,  etc. 

Funding  is  decreasing  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level. 
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Available  resources  are  decreasing;  e.g.,  the  volunteer  pool  is  drying  up, 
neighbor  and  family  help  is  often  not  available. 

Demand  is  increasing;  e.g.,  increased  numbers  of  elderly  and  frail  elderly, 
deinstitutionalization,  mainstreaming,  mobility  needs  of  the  institutionalized  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  etc. 

These  factors  challenge  even  the  most  progressive  agencies  in  their  ability  to 
continue  to  provide  quality,  safe,  efficient  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  addition,  another  reason  for  coordination  is  that  most  major  funding  sources 
encourage  or  require  coordination  efforts.  Section  18  is  a  major  funding  resource  in 
rural  and  small  urban  areas.  The  goals  of  the  program  as  stated  by  UMTA  are: 

To  enhance  the  access  of  people  in  non-urbanized  areas  to  health  care,  shopping, 
education,  employment,  public  sen/ices  and  recreation;  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance,  development,  improvement,  and  use  of  public  transportation  systems 
in  rural  and  small  urban  areas;  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  most  efficient  use  of 
all  federal  funds  used  to  provide  passenger  transportation  in  non-urbanized  areas 
through  the  coordination  of  programs  and  sen/ices:  and  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  private  transportation  providers  in  non-urbanized  transportation  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 


D.      The  Benefits  of  a  Coordinated  Transportation  System 

The  benefits  of  a  coordinated  system  are  numerous.  They  include: 

1.  Elimination  of  duplicated  transportation  services 

2.  Reduced  duplication  of  effort 

3.  Increased  service  capacity 

4.  Improved  vehicle  productivity  and  operating  efficiency 

5.  Cost  reduction  in  purchasing 

6.  Reduced  asset  input 

7.  Improved  service  quality 

8.  Improved  service  availability 

9.  Better  involvement  of  community  members 

The  bottom  line  is  more  transportation  service  can  be  provided  to  a  greater  client 
base,  within  a  larger  geographic  area,  at  a  lower  cost  in  a  coordinated  than  in  a 
non-coordinated  system. 
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E.      Organizational  Structures  In  a  Coordinated  Transportation  System 

Although  any  single  aspect  of  any  transportation  system  can  be  coordinated, 
(e.g. .vehicle  maintenance,  operations,  administration,  purchasing,  grants  application, 
etc.),  this  discussion  focuses  on  total  program  coordination.  The  decision  to 
implement  total  coordination  is  very  different  from  the  decision  to  coordinate  a 
single  aspect  of  transportation  delivery;  i.e.  it  involves  a  potential  role  change  for 
existing  agency  transportation  providers.  Existing  service  providers  (agency  or 
otherwise)  who  wish  to  participate  as  a  provider  of  service  within  the  coordinated 
system  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  participate  through  the  competitive  bid 
process.  Otherwise,  the  participating  agencies  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
transporting  their  clients  to  the  coordinating  agency.  For  purchasing  agencies,  the 
only  change  is  contracting  with  the  coordinating  agency,  rather  than  their  current 
provider(s). 

Some  agencies  currently  providing  transportation  to  their  clients  may  be  hesitant 
about  making  a  commitment  to  this  organizational  structure.  The  incentives  in  cost 
savings,  increased  service  capacity,  and  improved  quality  of  service  should, 
however,  be  closely  examined  prior  to  making  a  decision. 

Some  possible  organizational  structures  to  be  considered  in  implementing  a 
coordinated  system,  and  the  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  each  follow: 

1.  Information  and  Referral  Service 

One  central  source  of  information  exists  for  public  transit,  private  contractors,  and 
agency  information.  The  client  (or  agency)  contacts  the  recommended  provider 
directly  to  arrange  for  a  trip.  This  system  is  easy  to  implement,  low  in  cost,  and 
sen/es  to  increase  the  vehicle  load  factor.  It  does  little,  however,  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  services,  decrease  required  resources,  or  improve  service  quality. 

2.  Time  Sharing  or  Ride  Sharing  Clearinghouse 

One  central  agency  maintains  information  on  participating  agency's  vehicle 
schedules.  Other  agencies  or  individuals  may  purchase  needed  service  through  the 
central  agency  on  a  ridesharing  or  timesharing  basis.  The  vehicles  remain  under 
control  of  the  individual  agencies.  This  system  is  easy  to  implement,  low  in  cost, 
and  increases  the  vehicle  load  factor.  It  provides  a  slightly  higher  level  of 
coordination  than  Information  and  Referral,  but  does  not  accomplish  complete 
coordination  objectives. 

3.  Single  Agency  Control 

One  agency,  such  as  a  transit  authority,  exercises  control  over  the  trip  reservation 
process  and,  in  addition,  provides  all  service.  Individual  agencies  certify  client 
eligibility,  and  then  purchase  services  from  the  authority.  The  success  of  this 
system  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  single  agent  in  control.  It  provides 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  private  sector  involvement,  little  quality  of  service  control 
by  the  purchasing  agencies,  and  no  competition  which  assists  in  controlling  cost 
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and  quality  of  service.  There  must  be  some  method  of  assuring  that  the 
participating  agencies  are  being  assessed  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  for  the  service 
that  they  are  receiving. 

4.  User-Side  Subsidy 

One  agency,  such  as  a  local  transit  authority,  controls  certification  of  providers, 
registration  of  clients,  fares,  service  area,  days  and  hours  of  operation,  etc.  All  trip 
reservation  and  scheduling  functions  are  performed  by  the  certified  providers.  The 
passenger  is  free  to  choose  any  provider,  and  may  receive  fare  vouchers  or  tickets 
from  a  sponsoring  agency.  This  type  program  is  successful  in  areas  where  there  is 
an  availability  of  multiple  service  providers;  i.e.,  competition  is  needed  to  keep 
quality  of  service  up  and  cost  down.  The  user-side  subsidy  type  program  does  little 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  service  and  optimize  vehicle  productivity,  and  requires  a 
well  structured  monitoring  program. 

5.  Broiler/Provider 

One  agency  receives  trip  requests  and  in  addition  to  providing  a  portion  of  the 
requests,  assigns  the  balance  to  various  other  providers.  This  system  accomplishes 
most  objectives  of  a  coordinated  system.  To  be  successful,  the  broker/provider 
must  be  viewed  as  an  impartial  entity  by  the  other  participating  service  providers. 
This  is  difficult  to  accomplish  when  assigning  as  well  as  providing  trips.  The  natural 
tendency  is  to  service  the  most  profitable  trips  in-house,  and  assign  the  less 
profitable  or  more  difficult  trips  to  other  agencies.  Also,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  a  provider  of  service  can  be  an  effective  self  monitor. 

6.  Brol<er/Non  Provider 

One  agency  receives  all  trip  requests  and  assigns  each  to  the  most  appropriate 
service  provider.  This  system  accomplishes  all  objectives  of  a  coordinated  system, 
and  eliminates  the  problem  of  the  broker  being  viewed  as  biased  in  trip  assignment 
since  the  broker  is  not  a  service  provider.  The  broker's  main  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  public  and  arrange  for  the  best  possible  solution  to  their  transportation  needs, 
within  the  budget  and  regulations  set  by  the  controlling  agency  (or  consortium)  and 
funding  agencies. 

A  graphic  summary  of  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  identified  organizational 
structures  meets  the  previously  defined  goals  and  benefits  of  a  coordinated  system 
has  been  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 


F.      Implementing  a  Coordinated  Transportation  System 

Experience  has  shown  that  success  in  implementing  a  coordinated  transportation 
system  is  dependent  upon  four  key  factors.  They  are: 

1.  Strong  and  capable  administrators  who  understand  fiscal  and  transportation 
management,  and  are  capable  of  worthing  with  diverse  agencies,  structures,  and 
policies. 
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2.  A  commitment  to  the  integration  process  by  state  and  local  officials  and  a 
willingness  among  these  officials  to  become  involved  in  the  negotiation  process 
which  accompanies  the  development  of  a  transportation  system. 

3.  Well  thought  out  plans  which  attempt  to  address  all  potential  obstacles  in  detail 
and  provide  an  incremental  approach  to  implementation  which  focuses  on  the 
steady  movement  toward  the  goal  of  total  service  coordination. 

4.  A  fare  structure  designed  to  assess  agencies  and  passengers  equitably  for 
services  delivered,  regardless  of  the  categorical  funding  stream  paying  for  the 
service. 

An  incremental  approach  to  the  development  of  the  system  is  very  important. 
Several  efforts  to  develop  integrated  systems  have  failed  because  administrators 
and  agencies  have  tried  to  provide  too  much  too  quickly.  Generally,  it  is  better  to 
begin  by  coordinating  the  major  programs  first,  then  folding  in  other  programs  as 
the  system's  efficiency  and  capacity  improves,  and  as  other  agencies  become 
confident  in  the  system's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  clients. 

Another  danger  of  proceeding  too  quickly  is  inexperience  in  establishing  the  fare 
structure  designed  to  recover  operating  costs.  Fares  set  too  low,  or  overestimated 
ridership,  can  result  in  large  deficits  from  which  the  agency  cannot  recover.  An 
incremental  approach  allows  for  periodic  review  and  adjustment,  prior  to  further 
involvement. 
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APPENDIX  CHAPTER  V 


"Rural  Transit  Provides  Key  to  National 
Mobility" 

RSVP  Brochure 

Effect  of  Organizational  Structures  on 
Coordination  Goals 


The  Greyhound  Rural  Connection  Program  links  rural  passengers  with  national  routes. 


Rural  Transit  Provides 
Key  to  National  Mobility 

by  Brenda  Rice 

community  transit  operators  can  enrich 
the  quahty  of  life  for  their  constituents 
by  providing  access  to  medical,  family 
and  cultural  events  in  the  local  area  and 
across  the  nation. 

Sue  Jeffers,  the  Director  of  BUS  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.  is  typical  of  the  operator 
sensitive  to  her  passenger's 
transportation  needs  but  faced  with 
inadequate  resources  to  meet  them. 

"My  people  can't  get  to  (regional) 
medical  facilities  which  are  beyond  my 
service  area,  so  I  really  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  connections  with  an  intercity 
carrier,"  she  said. 

The  Greyhound  Rural  Connection 
Program  provides  the  means. 

National  transportation  network 
implementation  underway 

In  1987,  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc. 
teamed  with  Rural  America,  a  non- 
profit organization  specializing  in  rural 
transportation  technical  assistance,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Transporta- 


When  the  bus  industry  was  deregulated 
in  1982.  approximately  3,400  rural 
communities,  most  ser\'ed  by  paratransit 
systems,  lost  intercity  bus  service.  The 
motor  coach  will  probably  never  return 
to  backroad  travel,  leaving  these  non- 
urban  residents  to  rely  on  rural  paratransit 
service  for  local  and  intercity  mobility. 

This  fact  makes  rural  and  specialized 
transportation  providers  central  to  the 
development  of  a  national  transportation 
network.  There  is  a  national  concern  for 
the  diminished  transportation  options 
facing  rural  communities,  positioning 
the  rural  transit  industry  as  one  of  the 
most  logical  means  of  linking  rural 
passengers  to  the  metropolitan 
transportation  hubs  where  national  travel 
can  be  accessed. 

The  transit  industry  rewards 
participation  in  the  building  of  an 
intercity  transit  network  with  the 
opportunity  for  rural  providers  to  expand 
mobility,  increase  growth  and  earn 
revenue  from  new  sources.  Moreover, 
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tion  Alternatives  (NASTA)  to  initiate  a 
pilot  project  linking  existing  rural  tran- 
sit operators  with  Greyhound.  Known 
as  the  Greyhound  Rural  Connection 
Program,  the  program  currently  includes 
35  rural  systems  in  nine  states;  work  is 
underway  to  link  an  additional  10  states 
into  the  pipeline  within  the  near  future 

The  Urban  Mass  Tranportation  Ad- 
ministration (UMTA)  is  supporting  the 
effort  in  the  form  of  a  grant  to  the  project 
team  for  the  systematic  expansion  of  the 
program  to  the  remaining  United  States 
and  for  support  services  to  participating 
rural  operators.  Those  support  services 
include  a  newsletter  and  travel  stipends 
to  enable  operators  to  meet  with  pro- 
gram representatives. 

Recognizing  that  marketing  of  local 
transit  service  and  intercity  connections 
is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  program, 
UMTA  and  the  project  team  are 

The  Rural  Connection 
Program  has  targeted  the  48 
contiguous  states  for 
inclusion  in  the  program 
by  1990. 

developing  a  rural  transit  marketing 
workbook  for  use  by  rural  systems  and 
the  Rural  Connection  Program. 

The  initial  step  in  expansion  of  the 
program  is  a  meeting  on  the  regional 
level  of  state  regulatory  agencies,  public 
transit  officials  and  UMTA  regional 
staff  (aging  commissions  and  other 
socicil  service  entities  may  also  be 
included).  Working  relationship  are 
established  at  these  meetings  to 
encourage  mutual  solutions  to 
implementation   problems   and  to 


facilitate  cooperation  in  positive  policy 
decisions. 

The  second  step  begins  with  meetings 
at  the  state  level  involving  rural 
operators.  Concurrently,  Rural  America 
and  Greyhound  will  inv  ite  other  intercity 
carriers  to  replicate  the  Rural  Connection 
model  and  explore  similar  connecting 
networks  with  other  modes  of  travel. 

The  Rural  Connection  Program  has 
targeted  the  48  contiguous  states  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  by  1990.  Once 
this  goal  is  achieved,  rural  residents 
from  around  the  country  will  have 
access  to  a  national  transportation 
network  enabling  travel  throughout  most 
of  the  country.  This  will  all  be  made 
possible  by  the  combination  of 
Greyhound's  commitment  to  serve  rural 
communities  and  rural  transit  industry's 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  increase 
travel  options  for  the  shared  ridership 
base. 

Rural  transit  operators  reap  benefits 

Rural  operators  participating  in  the 
connection  program  place  themselves 
in  the  center  of  the  national  movement 
serving  their  local  constituents  and  their 
industry.  Transportation  managers  have 
long  recognized  that  the  needs  of  their 
ridership  extended  beyond  their 
geographical  service  area  and  are  now 
given  more  services  to  present  to  their 
communities.  With  increased  public 
recognition  and  system  credibility 
through  alignment  with  national  carriers, 
a  new  market  is  surfacing  and  regular 
riders  have  increased  mobility. 

Jeffers  reported  that,  despite  years  of 
emphasizing  public  transit  services,  her 
system  received  more  calls  for  public 
transit  after  the  buses  began  sporting  the 
Greyhound  sign. 


Long-time  riders  of  the  JAUNT  system 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  though  they 
had  never  before  ridden  Greyhound,  are 
now  using  the  Rural  Connection 
Program  service  through  JAUNT,  to 
travel  extensively  on  the  national  carrier. 

Unique  solutions  to  local 
transportation  problems  are  addressed 
cooperatively  in  this  partnership  with 
the  nation's  largest  bus  company. 
Greyhound  has  been  willing  to  spin  off 
some  spur  routes  or  to  contract  certain 
routes  to  rural  systems  which  can  be 
more  effectively  served  by  smaller 
vehicles.  This  paves  the  way  for 
broadened  services  and  entrepreneurial 
roles  for  rural  transit  operators. 

Rural  America  offers  a  loan  program 
and  technical  assistance  for  operators 
interested  in  enterprise  development. 
An  article  on  this  subject  appears  in  this 
issue  of  CTR  on  page  1 1 . 

The  new  attention  focused  on  the 
rural  transit  industry  will  strengthen  its 
position  in  the  national  transportation 
scheme.  By  providing  both  the  origin 
and  destination  of  intercity  trips,  the 
industry  becomes  the  vital  link  to 
medical,  social,  and  economic  services, 
leading  to  greater  public  and 
governmental  support. 

Greyhound's  president  and  CEO, 
Fred  Currey,  has  called  for  doubling  the 
Section  18  funding,  legislation  giving 
community  transit  systems  the  right  to 
deliver  small  packages  and  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  which  deny 
access  to  intercity  travel  beyond  a  county 
hub.  He  is  also  advocating  for  additional 
federal  money  for  the  development  of 
rural  facilities  and  for  public-private 
partnerships  to  provide  subsidies  for  the 
people  who  need  service  in  economically 
unfeasible,  but  necessary,  routes. 

Marketing  makes  connection 
between  passenger  and  transit  system 

The  Rural  Connection  Program's 
marketing  program  enables  transit 
operators  to  manage  a  comprehensive 
marketing  effort. 

Greyhound  provides  signs  for 
vehicles  and  reproducible  generic 
marketing  materials  and  artwork  for 
brochures,  posters,  and  flyers  for 
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individualizing  and  placement  in  the 
local  media. 

Greyhound  is  developing  new 
materials  with  rural  themes  in 
conjunction  with  a  national  advertising 
campaign  for  the  Rural  Connection 
Program  to  supplement  its  already 
familiar  logo. 

The  project  team  is  using  the  UMTA 
grant  to  develop  an  interactive  rural 
transit  marketing  workbook  which 
guides  operators  in  planning  and 
customizing  promotional  campaigns  for 
the  Rural  Connection  Program  as  well 
as  for  the  local  systems'  services. 
Generic  promotional  materials  and  easy 
access  to  Rural  Connection  products 
will  be  incorporated  into  a  single  source 
handbook. 

Operators  will  be  guided  through  a 
process  which  identifies  characteristics 
of  their  service  area  and  type,  and 
I  matches  them  to  the  most  suitable 
marketing  approach,  complete  with 
sample  generic  ads.  These  common 
themes  and  the  workbook's  universal 
public  relations  tools  will  create  a 
national  identity  for  the  rural  transit 
industry. 

Use  of  these  tools  by  transit  managers 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rural  Connection 
Program  will  build  marketing  skills 
necessary  to  promote  local  services  and 
gain  political  and  public  support. 

Five  opportunities  offered  by 
Greyhound  Rural  Connection 
Program 

The  Greyhound  Rural  Connection 
Program  provides  five  central  options 
for  rural  providers'  participation,  as 
summarized  below.  These  are  often 
combined  and  individualized  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  local  rural  system. 
Greyhound  staff  on  the  regional  and 
community  level  participate  in 
coordinated  service  planning  and 
Greyhound  provides  on-site  training 
prior  to  service  initiation.  The  five 
opportunities  for  rural  participation  are 
as  follows: 

•  The  core  of  the  program  is  a  "feeder" 
system  linking  existing  rural  transit 
providers  to  Greyhound/Trailways 
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terminals  by  matching  schedules  and 
service  areas,  similar  to  the  hub  and 
spoke  concept  used  by  the  airlines. 
Greyhound  allows  the  local  operator 
to  use  Greyhound  terminals  for 
passenger  pick-up  or  discharge.  The 
rural  operator's  schedule  is  published 
in  Russell's  Official  Bus  Guide, 
enabling  ticket  agents  throughout  the 
nation  to  refer  passengers  to  the  local 
system. 

The  Rural  Connection  Program 
will  accommodate  all  service  and 
schedule  types.  Typically,  passengers 
make  travel  and  fare  arrangements 
directly  with  the  rural  provider  for  the 
portion  of  the  trip  made  on  the  rural 
system,  and  Greyhound  pays  the  rural 
operator  a  commission  for  each 
passenger  fed  into  its  terminals,  based 
on  the  number  of  miles  the  passenger 
travels  on  Greyhound.  The  rural 
operator  invoices  Greyhound  using  a 
simple  coupon  system. 

•  Package  delivery  to  and  from  the 
Greyhound  affiliated  terminal  and 
rural  areas  is  the  second  option.  This 
service  offers  rural  transit  systems  the 
opportunity  for  additional  revenue. 

•  Selling  bus  tickets  for  Greyhound/ 
Trailways  earns  the  local  operator 
commissions  based  on  ticket  sales, 
usually  without  requiring  additional 
staff.  Commissions  are  also  paid  on 
charter  trips  organized  or  arranged  by 
the  rural  operator/ticket  agent.  Since 
both  systems  share  the  same  ridership 
base,  the  new  service  is  a  comfortable 
and  profitable  extension  of  the  role  of 
the  local  transit  provider  as  the  source 
of  coordinated  travel  services  and 
information. 

•  Sharing  terminals  underwrites  the  cost 
of  local  facility  operation  and 
Greyhound's  participation  often 
makes  the  difference  as  to  whether  a 
small  agency  can  consider  its  own 
terminal.  Greyhound  is  in  the  process 
of  upgrading  its  terminals  and  ticket 
sales  capabilities  and  is  soliciting 
rural  operators  to  undertake  these 
roles  locally.  Selling  tickets  earns 
commissions  and  can  usually  be  done 
without  requiring  additional  staff. 


While  tickets  may  be  sold  from  the 
transit  system's  offices  or  other 
facilities,  terminal  duties  encompass 
ticket  sales  and  small  package 
handling.  Package  delivery  is  optional 
or  may  be  contracted  to  other  carriers, 
such  as  local  taxi  companies. 
AppalCART  of  Boone,  N.C.  and 
G.R.I.T.S.  of  Owensboro,  Ky.  are 
presently  acting  as  ticket  agents  and 
sharing  terminals  with  Greyhound. 

•  Multi-modal  facilities  establish  rural 
operators'  transit  bases  —  with 
Greyhound,  cabs,  and  other  carriers 
linking  passengers  to  ground  travel. 
Greyhound  encourages  development 
of  multi-modal  facilities  by  rural  transit 
operators,  with  plans  to  make  such 
facilities  a  stop  on  the  Greyhound/ 
Trailways  route. 

Depending  upon  local  considerations 
such  as  existing  terminal  lease 
agreements  or  terminal  ownership  status. 
Greyhound  may  relocate  its  terminal  in 
a  multi-modal  facility  operated  by  a 
rural  operator.  The  resulting  ease  of 
passenger  transfer  and  increase  in  travel 
options  firmly  places  the  rural  operator 
in  the  center  of  local  and  national  transit. 


Brenda  Rice  is  a  former  rural  transit 
operator  with  a  broad  background  in 
human  services,  currently  working  with 
Rural  America's  intercity  bus  feeder 
project.  A  second  feature  by  Rice, 
focusing  on  the  experiences  of  rural 
transit  systems  participating  in  the 
Greyhound  Rural  Connection  Program, 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  CTR. 
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You're 

Invited  to  RSVP  . .  . 


the  Experience  of 
a  Lifetime  .  .  . 


You've  spent  a  lifetime — 

developing  your  skills, 
refining  your  talents,  and  building 
your  knowledge  and  abilities. 

You're  a  rich  resource — 

and  retirement  means  a  great 
opportunity,  both  for  you  and 
for  your  community. 

You're  free  to  choose  now — 
free  to  decide  how  to  use 
your  know-how  and  experience. 
Now  is  the  time  to  try  RSVP! 


What's  RSVP? 


RSVP,  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 

Program,  is  part  of  ACTION, 
the  national  volunteer  agency. 

RSVP  exists  so  that  someone  like  you — 
retired,  but  with  knowledge 
and  energy  to  spare, 

can  make  a  big  difference 
where  you're  needed  the  most — 
in  your  own  community. 

As  an  RSVP  volunteer,  you're  one 
of  nearly  a  half-million  retired 
volunteers,  serving  through  51,000 
local  organizations  and  giving 
64  million  hours  of  service  each  year, 


Using  phone  banks, 
RSVP  volunteers  provide 
information,  assistance 
and  a  friendly  voice, 
whether  on  crisis 
"hotUnes"  or  in 
reassurance  programs  for 
the  homebound  elderly. 


Food  banks  are  frequently 
staffed  by  RSVP 
volunteers.  Others  work 
with  "gleaning"  programs 
to  salvage  surplus  produce 
from  farms. 


From  starting  a  library  in 
a  public  jail  to  reopening 
a  town  library  that's  been 
closed,  RSVP  volunteers 
are  a  vital  community 
resource. 


-••'.4  ^1 


Can  RSVP  be 
as  Good  as  it  Sounds? 


Even  better! 

While  serving,  RSVP  volunteers 

are  covered  by  accident 
and  liability  insurance. 
They're  also  helped  with  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  transportation. 

Most  important, 

as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  RSVP 
volunteers  will  tell  you, 
when  you  give  yourself, 
when  you  share  your  talent  and  time, 
the  great  gift  you  give  seems  small 
compared  with  the  satisfaction  and 
feeling  of  accomplishment 
you  receive. 

RSVP  May  Be  The 
Answer  For  You. 


If  you're  ready  to  share  your 

experience,  if  you'd  like  to  balance 
your  leisure  with  service 
that  means  something  special, 

RSVP  is  the  answer  for  you. 

RSVP — It's  the  beginning  of  a  lifetime. 

It's  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

Please  accept  our  invitation  to  RSVP. 
Share  the  experience. 


EFFECT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURES 
ON  COORDINATION  GOALS 
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Chapter  VI.  EQUIPMENT 


A.  Introduction 

This  chapter  includes  a  description  of  methods  to  determine  possible 
equipment/facility  needs  including:  rolling  stock,  spare  vehicles,  communication 
equipment/systems,  office  equipment,  general  space  needs,  wheelchair 
accommodations,  and  vehicle  specifications. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  for  cost  containment  in  a  transportation 
system  is  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  vehicles.  The  number  and  type  of 
vehicles  should  be  sufficient  to  handle  trip  demand,  including  spares  to  ensure 
minimum  disruption  of  service.  A  well  structured  maintenance  program  reduces  the 
number  of  spare  vehicles  that  are  necessary. 


B.      Rolling  Stocli  and  Spare  Vehicles 

Matching  the  proper  vehicle  with  the  type  of  service  provided  can  improve  the 
efficiency  of  an  operation.  However,  selecting  that  vehicle  can  be  a  difficult  task. 
Larger  vehicles  (buses)  may  be  more  effectively  utilized  for  longer  trips,  while 
smaller  vehicles  (vans)  are  better  suited  for  dial-a-ride  type  door-to-door  service  for 
short  trips.  Mini-vans  and  converted  vans  may  become  uncomfortable  for 
passengers  over  long  distances  due  to  the  limited  interior  space,  and  are  usually 
impractical  for  passenger  loads  of  more  than  eleven  to  fourteen.  A  twenty- 
passenger  small  bus  may  be  difficult  to  maneuver  in  city  traffic  or  in  narrow  city 
streets,  and  is  also  inefficient  for  use  with  small  passenger  loads.  Using  one  size 
of  vehicle  for  all  types  of  service  can  be  a  costly  mistake.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  carefully  plan  service  needs  prior  to  the  purchase  of  a  vehicle. 

1.      Fleet  Size 

Fleet  size  should  be  stmctured  to  provide  sufficient  vehicles  for  service  levels  based 
on  the  agency's  budget  for  capital  equipment,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
administration.  It  is  important  that  the  budget  allow  for  adequate  maintenance 
activities. 

Maintenance  activities  should  include  scheduled  preventive  maintenance  as  well  as 
unscheduled  maintenance  (i.e.,  road  failures,  warranty  repairs,  etc.).  The  number  of 
extra  vehicles  required  for  maintenance  activities  can  be  minimized  through  the 
following: 

Scheduling  most  maintenance  activities  during  non-peak  vehicle  periods 

Sharing    or   leasing    reserve   vehicles    from    other   agencies  or 
organizations 

Maintaining  a  good  preventive  maintenance  program 
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Having  sufficient  maintenance  capability  or  stnjcture  to  ensure  a  quick 
turn  around  of  veliicles  requiring  maintenance 


In  addition  to  the  capital  expense  of  extra  vehicles,  there  is  a  significant 
maintenance  cost  associated  with  vehicles  that  are  idle  or  only  occasionally 
operated.  For  each  vehicle  beyond  an  agency's  optimum  need,  the  agency 
sustains  unnecessary  maintenance  and  capital  costs.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  minimize  the  fleet  size  based  on  operational  and  maintenance  requirements. 

2.      Vehicle  Selection 

The  selection  and  procurement  of  the  correct  vehicle  is  important  to  the  success  of 
a  transit  system.  Factors  to  consider  in  vehicle  selection  are: 

Durability:  the  ability  of  a  vehicle  to  perform  through  its  intended  life; 

Reliability:    how  well  a  vehicle  can  be  expected  to  fulfill  its  total 
assignment  on  a  daily  basis; 

Operating  cost:    the  total  cost  in  parts,  labor,  and  consumables  to 
operate; 

Capital  cost:  the  initial  cost  to  purchase;  and 

Effectiveness:  the  ability  to  meet  the  operating  requirements  for  which 
the  vehicle  is  purchased. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  some  basic  research  on  vehicles  and  vehicle  types 
should  be  done.  Sources  to  consider  in  this  research  are: 

vehicle  catalogs  published  by  UMTA  and  various  states; 

industry  or  trade  shows  where  vehicles  or  vehicle  information  is 
available; 

contacting  peers  for  their  experience  or  opinion; 

contacting  manufacturers  for  information  concerning  their  product;  and 

information  from  other  agencies,  such  as  the  New  Mexico  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Department,  American  Public  Transit 
Association,  Transportation  Research  Board,  etc. 

The  estimated  maximum  demand,  mix  of  wheelchair  and  seated  passengers,  and 
the  frequency  of  wheelchair  users  utilizing  your  system  are  prime  factors  to  consider 
when  choosing  a  vehicle.  Other  factors  to  consider  are: 
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a).     Service  Area  Characteristics 


The  characteristics  of  the  service  area  influence  both  the  size  of  the  vehicle  and 
types  of  optional  equipment.  The  width  of  the  streets  and  the  need  to  maneuver 
the  vehicle  in  driveways  or  cul-de-sacs  may  require  a  vehicle  with  a  short 
wheelbase  and  small  turning  radius.  Generally,  the  shorter  the  wheelbase,  the 
shorter  the  overall  vehicle  length,  the  more  maneuverability  offered.  For  areas  with 
a  hilly  terrain,  a  vehicle  with  a  low  gear  ratio  in  final  drive  may  be  required.  In 
contrast,  the  need  to  travel  long  distances  on  level  ground  at  high  speeds  will 
require  a  high  gear  ratio. 

b)  .     Maintenance  Considerations 

The  availability  of  maintenance  facilities  may  also  influence  the  selection  of  a 
particular  vehicle.  Local  service  can  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  for  work 
done  under  the  vehicle  warranty.  Finding  local  service  for  certain  vehicles  may  be 
difficult,  especially  for  vehicle  body  repairs  and  wheelchair  lift  maintenance.  To 
maximize  vehicle  utilization,  it  is  preferable  to  select  the  smallest  vehicle 
(remembering  that  some  reserve  seat  capacity  is  desirable)  that  can  safely  and 
comfortably  accommodate  the  anticipated  demand. 

c)  .     Weight  Capacity  and  Dimensions 

The  vehicle  weight  capacity  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  when  selecting 
a  vehicle.  The  gross  vehicle  weight  (GVW)  must  be  large  enough  to  safely  carry 
the  vehicle,  ancillary  equipment,  passengers,  luggage  (if  allowed),  etc.  The  agency 
should  determine  the  amount  of  weight  a  vehicle  will  carry  consistently,  and  use 
this  value  in  determining  the  type  of  vehicle  to  procure.  The  agency  must  be 
careful  not  to  select  a  vehicle  whose  anticipated  load  just  equals  the  maximum 
G\/W. 

A  vehicle  continuously  loaded  to  capacity  is  potentially  unsafe.  The  weight  makes 
handling  the  vehicle  more  difficult  and  increases  the  distance  necessary  to  safely 
stop  the  vehicle.  Additionally,  a  vehicle  continuously  loaded  to  capacity  will  require 
more  maintenance.  It  will  have  more  tire,  brake,  and  suspension  system  wear.  If 
the  anticipated  load  equals  the  maximum  GVW,  the  agency  should  consider 
selecting  a  larger  or  more  "heavy  duty"  vehicle. 

The  outer  dimensions  of  the  bus,  and  the  weight  on  the  axles,  are  important  factors 
if  the  equipment  is  to  be  used  both  in  city  service,  and  on  state  and  country  roads. 
For  example,  a  102-inch  wide  city  transit  bus  provides  a  service  quality  advantage 
of  providing  standees  six  inches  more  aisle  room,  or  seated  passengers  wider  seat 
room  than  the  standard  96-inch  wide  bus.  However,  wide  buses  cannot  be 
operated  on  many  state  highways.  Similarly,  an  air  conditioned,  53-passenger 
transit  bus  offers  the  advantages  of  both  air-cooled  comfort  and  high  passenger 
capacity,  in  some  cases,  the  40-foot  frame  of  the  bus  and  the  additional  weight  of 
the  air-conditioning  unit,  along  with  a  diesel  engine  large  enough  to  propel  the  bus 
and  operate  the  air  conditioner,  will  place  more  weight  on  the  rear  axle  than  is 
allowed  by  many  state  axle-loading  limits.  A  smaller  or  lighter  bus  may  be  needed 
to  mn  on  state  roads  in  outlying  areas. 
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3.      Vehicle  Replacement 


Due  to  matching  funds  used  in  vehicle  procurement,  agencies  usually  have  an 
obligation  to  operate  each  vehicle  a  minimum  number  of  years  (usually  4  to  12 
years). 

Most  agencies  have  to  decide  when  to  replace  a  vehicle  based  on  its  minimum  life 
expectancy  and  anticipated  maintenance  costs.  The  ideal  vehicle  replacement  time 
is  before  maintenance  cost  expenditures  are  greater  than  the  vehicle's  residual 
value.  However,  predicting  an  expected  maintenance  expense  peak  is  not  easy. 

Below  are  some  issues  to  keep  in  mind  when  determining  vehicle  replacement. 

Maintain  a  tracking  system  for  calculating  total  operational  and  repair 
cost  per  mile  for  each  vehicle.  Problem  vehicles  can  be  identified 
when  compared  with  their  previous  performance  or  class  norms. 

Based  on  previous  performance  and  inspections,  some  repairs  can  be 
identified  before  they  result  in  an  immediate  need  for  repair.  Repairs 
in  this  class  include  engine  overhauls,  extensive  corrosion  damage, 
major  suspension  work,  etc.  Vehicles  identified  in  this  category  can  be 
immediately  retired,  if  they  are  old  enough,  and  operation  levels 
maintained.  If  this  is  not  feasible  they  can  be  reserved  for  limited 
assignments. 

Is  the  vehicle  obsolete?  Will  a  new  vehicle  be  more  effective? 
Cost  to  operate. 

Salvage  value  of  the  older  vehicle.  ' 
New  vehicle  cost. 

Impact  on  ridership  or  public  image. 

Once  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  replace  or  retire  a  vehicle,  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  maximize  the  salvage  value  of  the  vehicle.  Efforts  include  the  following: 

use  a  well  advertised  sealed  bid  process; 

general  cleaning,  repairing  excessive  damage,  and  providing  vehicle 
repair  history  for  examination  often  improves  resale  value; 

the  agency  may  find  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  vehicle  for  spare 
parts  rather  than  sell  it  for  the  high  bid. 
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C.      Communication  Center  Systems 


In  the  small-city  transit  system,  two-way  radio  equipped  buses  have  become  a 
necessity.  The  use  of  communication  systems  can  provide  vital  supervisory 
assistance  and  play  an  important  role  in  ensuring  on-time  service  and  overall 
dependability  of  transit  operations.  With  an  effective  communication  system, 
vehicles  can  be  located  quickly,  allowing  for  improved  schedule  adherance  and 
corrective  action  when  breakdowns  occur.  Often,  information  on  traffic  and  safety 
can  be  relayed  and  action  taken  before  a  serious  delay  in  service  develops. 
Communication  systems  also  allow  bus  drivers  to  communicate  with  one  another  to 
coordinate  transfers  of  passengers  between  routes.  Two-way  communication  is 
essential  if  the  transit  system  offers  all  or  some  of  its  services  in  the  form  of  a 
demand-responsive  system. 

The  radio  system  that  is  selected  should: 

reliably  cover  the  intended  service  area 
have  little  or  no  interference 
be  cost  effective 

have  reliable  equipment  with  repair  service  available 

The  establishment  of  a  new  radio  system  costs  between  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
depending  on  the  number  of  mobile  units  required  and  whether  or  not  a  repeater  is 
needed  for  use.  Also,  if  a  repeater  is  used  (which  is  the  usual  arrangement),  a 
monthly  rental  fee  ($25  to  $100,  according  to  the  number  of  units)  will  be  required. 

A  general  description  of  a  two-way  FM  radio  is  given  below. 

A  two-way  radio  should  consist  of  a  complete  two-way  FM  mobile 
radio  voice  communications  system  installed  in  a  vehicle  and  ready  for 
operation.  The  overall  design  of  the  system  should  meet  or  exceed  all 
standards  of  the  Electronics  Industries  Association  (EIA).  In  addition, 
the  radio  system  should  meet  or  exceed  all  applicable  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC)  requirements. 

The  two-way  radio  system  shall  include: 

A  Radio  Set  Unit 
Control  Unit 
Microphone  or  Handset 
Speaker  Unit 
Antenna 

Interconnecting  Cable 
Wiring 

Mounting  Hardware 

Other  items  as  required  for  a  complete  two-way  FM  mobile  radio 
installation 

The  system  should   be  completely  solid  state  and  of  modular 
construction  to  facilitate  maintenance.  All  parts  should  be  new. 
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The  radio  system  should  operate  directly  off  the  vehicle  battery  with  no 
internal  power  supply.  The  two-way  radio  system  should  operate  as 
specified  through  a  temperature  range  of  minus  thirty  (-30)  degrees 
Celsius  to  sixty  (60)  degrees  Celsius.  The  two-way  radio  system 
should  be  designed  to  operate  on  twelve  (12)  volt  d.c.  with  temporary 
peak  voltages  as  high  as  sixteen  (16)  volts. 

All  wiring  should  be  properly  insulated  and,  as  necessary,  shall  be  held 
in  place  with  clamps.  Except  for  the  microphone  or  handset  cord, 
there  should  not  be  any  exposed  or  loose  wiring  in  the  driver  or 
passenger  compartment  of  the  vehicle. 

A  newer  option  for  a  communication  system  Is  the  cellular  phone,  rather  than  the 
standard  two-way  radio  system.  This  type  of  system  is  cost  effective  only  if  the 
correct  technology  is  already  in  place  and  accessible  to  the  transit  system.  Once 
this  technology  has  advanced  within  the  state,  to  the  point  that  most  "dead"  areas 
of  communication-  have  been  eliminated,  it  becomes  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
installation  of  radio  systems.  This  has  particular  application  for  the  smaller  (1-10) 
vehicle  systems. 


D.      Office  Space 

The  number  of  office  employees  In  the  transportation  department  will  vary  from 
agency  to  agency.  The  department  can  be  centralized  either  at  one  facility  or  can 
be  distributed  between  various  facilities  and  office  locations.  The  rationale  behind 
one  arrangement  versus  another  is  primarily  a  function  of  local  policy  and  agency 
evaluation.  The  areas  typically  included  in  the  transportation  department  are: 

Superintendent  of  transportation's  office 
Dispatcher's  office 

Clerks'  and  street  supervisors'  offices 

Training  or  class  room 

Drivers'  rooms 

Lunch  and  recreation  areas 

Quiet  rooms 

Locker  rooms 

Restrooms 

The  transportation  department  functions  include  direct  management  activities,  bus 
and  driver  dispatching,  and  operator  support  activities.  Management  offices  include 
the  transportation  superintendent's  office  along  with  space  for  his  assistants,  clerks, 
and  street  supervisors.  These  individuals  should  be  located  near  the  bus  staging 
and  return  areas  to  assist  drivers  in  receiving  their  vehicles,  making  route 
assignments  and,  upon  their  retum  to  the  garage,  writing  reports.  The  bus 
dispatcher's  office,  communications  center,  and  operators'  support  areas  (such  as 
locker  rooms,  restrooms,  recreation  area,  and  lunch  area)  should  all  be  located 
within  the  transportation  component. 
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The  majority  of  the  transportation  component  space  is  used  by  the  drivers,  therefore 
the  amount  of  space  allocated  to  the  transportation  component  will  vary  based  upon 
the  size  of  the  fleet  assigned  to  the  facility.  The  number  of  drivers  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fleet  with  the  ratio  of  drivers  to  vehicles  generally 
varying  between  1:1  and  1:3.  The  facility  rarely  needs  to  accommodate  all  drivers 
on  site  at  any  one  time,  making  fleet  size,  rather  than  the  number  of  drivers,  a 
good  measure  of  space  requirements. 

The  equation  y  =  30x  +  1,250  where: 

y  =  area  required  for  transportation  component  in  square  feet 
X  =  number  of  vehicles  assigned  to  the  facility 

provides  a  figure  for  total  space  necessary  for  transportation  activities. 
Using  the  equation  yields  the  following  results: 

Number  of  Buses  Total  Area  (Scuare  feet) 

25  2,000 

50  2,750 

100  4,250 

150  5,750 

200  7,250 

300  10,250 

A  preferred  arrangement  for  the  transportation  component  is  to  place  the  drivers' 
room  in  the  center  with  offices,  lockers,  and  other  transportation  rooms  along  the 
perimeter.  This  will  usually  aid  in  locating  drivers  while  on-site. 

The  following  table  is  an  example  of  the  space  allotment  for  different  divisions  of 
the  transportation  component.  These  figures  are  recommended  for  small  size 
transportation  systems. 
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TABLE  5.1   SPACE  ALLOTMENT 


POSITION         AREA  TYPE  RELATIONSHIPS  OPTIMUM  NET 

SQUARE  FEET 


Executive 


Private  Office 


Adjacent  to 
general 

administration  and 
dispatch  area. 


175 


Conference 


Private  Office 


Spare/Intern  Private  Office 
Office 


Bookkeeper 

Fiscal  Officer 

Receptionist/ 

Secretary 

Supen/isor/ 

Dispatcher 


Open  Area 
Open  Area 
Open  Area 

Open  Area 


Multiple  use  for 
15  person  board 
meetings, 
employee  training, 
planning,  etc. 

Adjacent  to 

Executive 

Director's  office, 

dispatch  & 

general 

administration 

areas. 

Adjacent  to 
dispatch  and 
reception  area. 
Maximum 
flexibility  is 
required  among 
these  four  work 
stations. 


300 


150 


600 


Visitor's 
Reception 


Open  Area 


Adjacent  to  front 
door  &  open 
administrative 
area. 


100 


Copier/Work 
Area 


Open  Area 


Adjacent  to  open 
work  area. 
Acoustic 
surroundings. 


50 
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POSITION         AREA  TYPE 


RELATIONSHIPS 


OPTIMUM  NET 
SQUARE  FEET 


Safe  &  Acct.      Semi-Enclosed  Adjacent  to  open  25 

Area  work  areas  with 

easy  access  to 

garage/service 

areas.  Safe 

secure  area 

is  for  storage  of 

farebox  vaults, 

transfers,  etc. 

Counting  area  to 

have  acoustic 

surroundings. 


Computer  Semi-Enclosed  or  Adjacent  to  50 
Station  Open  administrative 

area  for 

shared  use, 

microcomputer 

with  two  printers. 

Acoustic 

surroundings 

desirable. 


Administrative    Enclosed  Securable  area  100 

Storage  adjacent  to 

administration 

personnel  for 

storage  of 

historical  files, 

supplies,  etc. 


Dispatch/ 

Employee 

Lunch 

Area/Driver 

Assembly 


Enclosed 


Immediately 
adjacent  to  open 
administration 
area;  separated  by 
counter,  glass 
partition  and 
doorway.  Separate 
from  outside 
entrance  and  from 
employee  partying 
and  bus 
parking/garage. 


240 
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E.      Vehicle  Specifications 

Transit  buses  are  specifically  designed  and  built  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
transporting  passengers  between  origins  and  destinations  in  both  urban  and  njral 
environments.  Vehicles  commonly  have  strengthened  body-on-chassis  or  integral 
body  construction  and  include  components  of  industrial  application  quality  (e.g., 
diesel  or  heavy  duty  gasoline  engines,  air  conditioning,  air  brakes,  automatic 
transmissions,  air  suspension).  Typical  non-industrial  quality  equipment  will  not 
withstand  the  rigors  of  daily  transit  use  as  well  as  purpose-built  components. 

There  exist  no  standard,  nationwide  definitions  to  distinguish  bus  size  and  duty 
ratings.  For  the  purposes  of  this  guidebook  the  definitions  for  different  vehicle 
types  and  sizes  are  given. 

Three  transit  bus  sub-groups  are  recommended  for  mral  and  small  urban 
applications. 


These  vehicles  are  commonly  built  to  the  design  specifications  of  each  purchasing 
agency;  no  'standard'  model  exists  in  comparison  to  autos  and  service  trucks.  Bid 
specifications  commonly  encompass  a  specific  section  for  each  feature  or 
component,  with  the  exact  type  of  equipment  explained.  Often,  there  are  no  default 
features.  For  example,  a  failure  to  specify  the  type  and  color  of  passenger  seats 
may  lead  to  the  delivery  of  a  vehicle  with  no  seats.  Accordingly,  the  specifications 
used  by  the  purchasing  agency  must  be  carefully  selected  to  ensure  component 
compatibility,  utility  and  cost.  Balance  must  be  maintained,  however,  over-specifying 
can  limit  competition  and  increase  acquisition  costs.  Under-specifying  can  result  in 
the  delivery  of  an  improper  vehicle. 

Typical  configurations  in  each  transit  bus  category  include  some  standard  options 
and  configurations  offered  by  the  various  manufacturers.  In  general  terms,  the 
larger  and  more  heavy  duty  the  vehicle,  the  greater  the  number  of  options  available 
to  the  purchaser.  Hence,  the  specifications  become  more  detailed.  The  use  of 
standard  configurations  allows  the  opportunity  to  specify  certain  items  within  the 
restraints  permissible  by  the  overall  design.  Such  items  may  include  choice  of  air 
conditioning  system  (including  the  option  to  delete  completely),  axles,  gear  ratios, 
type  and  color  of  seats  and  flooring,  provision  of  wheelchair  lifts,  choice  of 
destination  and  route  identification  signs,  number  of  roof  ventilation  hatches,  tinting 
of  side  window  glass,  and  other  similar  features. 

The  choice  between  types  and  models  of  transit  buses  is  complex.  Agencies 
considering  this  class  of  vehicle  should  consider  the  following  factors  when 
evaluating  their  short  and  long  term  needs.  Future  outlook  is  necessary,  since 
these  vehicles  are  expected  to  be  in  service  for  up  to  12  years.  Generally,  the 
more  heavy  duty  vehicle  is  preferable  for  city  operations.  This  is  a  conservative 


-  Small  Size,  Medium  Duty  Buses 

-  Medium  Size,  Medium  Duty  Buses 

-  Medium  Size,  Heavy  Duty  Buses 


Length  in  Ft. 

20  -  26 
25  -  30 
30  -  32 


Pass.  Capacity 


11-20 
18  -  32 
28  -  35 
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outlook  which  avoids  the  problem  of  using  a  lighter-duty  vehicle  when  a 
heavier-duty  one  is  required.  Factors  affecting  the  type  of  bus  purchased  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  those  in  the  following  chart.  Existing  and  anticipated  local 
conditions  are  typically  significant  factors  In  choosing  a  transit  bus  class,  the  most 
suitable  models  within  that  class,  and  required  equipment. 

Factors  which  affect  transit  bus  selection  are  listed  below,  where  1  has  the 
greatest,  2  is  average,  and  3  the  lowest  impact  on  selection. 

Small  Size,       Medium  Size,  Medium  Size, 
Medium  Duty    Medium  Duty  Heavy  Duty 


ManeuveraDiiiiy 

4 
1 

o 
c. 

o 

r aSScngci  CapaCWy 

o 

o 
c. 

i 
1 

case  OT  engine  mainienance 

oasoiine 

1 

1 

o 

£. 

uiesei 

o 
o 

Q 

o 

o 

d. 

Overall  ease  of  maintenance 

1 

1 

2 

Ov/orsill  Hi  irstHiliti/ 
\./vc«iciii  uuiauiiiiy 

o 

£ 

1 
1 

Industrial  components 

3 

2 

1 

Parts  availability 

2 

2 

2 

Local  contract  maintenance 

1 

2 

2 

Useful  life 

3 

2 

1 

Harsh  operating  environment 

2 

2 

1 

Fixed  route  operation 

2 

1 

1 

Non-fixed  route  operation 

1 

3 

3 

Ease  of  boarding  and  alighting 

2 

2 

2 

Suitability  of  wheelchair  lift 

1 

1 

1 

Steep  hills/geography 

2 

2 

3 

Handles  rough  city  streets 

3 

3 

1 

Handling  on  narrow 

high-crown  roads 

1 

2 

2 

Cost:  Initial 

3 

2 

1 

Cost:  Potential  lifecycle 

1 

2 

3 

The  following  sections  discuss  various  vehicle  types  in  detail. 
1.  Small  Size,  Medium  Duty  Buses 

These  vehicles  have  a  maximum  seating  capacity  (including  driver  and  excluding 
wheelchair  positions)  of  between  11  and  20  passengers.  Standing  passengers  are 
generally  not  anticipated. 

Transit  vehicles  in  this  category  are  identified  by  the  typical  transit  bus  appearance 
i.e.  squared  off  front  and  rear,  and  constructed  on  a  medium  duty  truck  chassis. 
Exterior  body  panels  may  be  made  of  fiberglass,  steel,  or  aluminum  over  a 
structure  generally  of  welded  steel  members.  The  floors  are  usually  plywood  bolted 
to  a  steel  structure  and  covered  with  ribbed  rubber  flooring  material. 

Generally,  the  power  train  will  consist  of  a  small  diesel  engine  coupled  with  an 
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automatic  transmission,  although  some  of  the  smaller  versions  might  be  equipped 
with  a  large  capacity  gasoline  engine. 


In  this  size  vehicle  heating  is  generally  provided  from  engine  hot  water  radiators 
from  which  circulating  hot  air  is  transferred  throughout  the  coach  interior  by 
appropriately  located  blower  motors.  Passenger  cooling  is  generally  provided  by 
openable  passenger  windows,  air  intake  vents,  and  ceiling  emergency  exits  that 
convert  to  ventilators.  If  desired,  an  air  conditioning  system  may  be  specified. 

a).  Standard  Specifications 

Some  of  the  standard  specifications  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  preparing  bid 
packages  for  this  size  of  bus  are: 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Gross  vehicle  weight 
Wheelbase 
Engine 
Transmission 
Interior  Height 

External  Length  (without  bumpers) 
1st  Step  Height 
Brake  Type  (Air  or  Hydraulic  Power)  Air 
Steering  Type  (Manual  or  Power)  Power 
Fuel  Tank  Size  (Usable  Gallons)  80 


22,000 
160" 

5.3Liter/Diesei 
Automatic 
80" 
26' 
14.5" 


16,000 
125" 

450CID/Gas 

Automatic 

76" 

20' 

13.5" 

Hydraulic  Power 

Power 

55 


b).  Additional  Equipment 

Additional  equipment  which  may  be  specified  includes  the  following: 

Air  conditioning 

-  Tinted  glass  windows 
Farebox 

Side  destination  signs 
Special  striping  and  logos 

-  Additional  spare  wheels  and  tires 

-  Wheelchair  lift  (active  or  passive) 
Wheelchair  securement  system 

-  Jump  seats 
Special  paint  scheme 
Passenger  stop  signal  system 
Driveline  brake  retarders 
Energy  absorbing  bumpers 
Special  mirrors 

Passenger/pedestrian  detection  system 


Customized  driver  or  passenger  seats 
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Mudguards 


c).  Special  Equipment 

Tiie  fcllcwing  equipment  is  not  recommended  for  these  types  of  veiiicles  and  siiould 
not  be  specified  without  special  justification: 

-    Wheelchair  ramp 

Rear  mounted  wheelchair  lift 

Luggage  racks,  inside  and  outside 

CB  radio,  commercial  band  radio,  or  tape  player 

Special  wheels  or  wheel  covers 

Electronic  message  destination  signs 

2.  Medium  Size,  Medium  Duty  Transit  Buses 

These  vehicles  have  a  seating  capacity  (including  driver  and  excluding  wheelchair 
positions)  of  between  18  and  32  passengers.  Standing  passengers  are  generally 
anticipated  and  safely  accommodated. 

The  following  characteristics  are  typical  of  this  vehicle:  construction  usually 
body-on-medium  duty  tnjck  chassis  (although  a  few  modified  medium  duty  integral 
structures  have  been  developed);  anticipated  life  in  transit  applications  of  7  to  10 
years  and  200,000  to  350,000  miles;  diesel  engines,  with  some  large  gasoline 
engines  on  smaller  versions;  air  suspension  on  larger  models  and  springs  on 
smaller  versions. 

Transit  buses  in  this  group  are  generally  defined  as  vehicles  from  25  to  30  feet  in 
length  and  are  specifically  designed  as  transit  buses  with  rear  engine  propulsion 
with  provision  for  either  single  or  double  door  operation.  Bodies  are  usually  steel  or 
aluminum  sheeting  over  an  integral  steel  structure  and  have  openable  side 
windows. 

The  power  train  will  usually  have  a  medium  size  diesel  engine  with  a  heavy  duty 
automatic  transmission  capable  of  providing  sufficient  power  for  acceleration. 
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a).  Standard  Specifications 


Some  of  the  standard  specifications  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  preparing  bid 
pacl<ages  for  this  size  of  bus  are: 


Maximum  Minimum 

Gross  vehicle  weight  26,000  18,000 

Wheelbase  180"  160" 

Engine  425CID/Diesel  5.3  Liter/Diesel 

Transmission  Automatic  Automatic 

Interior  Height  80"  76" 

External  Length  (without  bumpers)    30'  26' 

1st  Step  Height  14.5"  13.5" 

Brake  Type  (Air  or  Hydraulic  Power)  Air  Air 

Steering  Type  (Manual  or  Power)     Power  Power 

Fuel  Tank  Size  (Usable  Gallons)      90  65 


b)  .  Additional  Equipment 

Additional  equipment  which  may  be  specified  includes  the  following: 

Customized  driver  and  passenger  seats 
Air  conditioning 

Side  destination  and  route  number  signs 

Paint  striping  and  logos 

Special  paint  scheme 

Additional  spare  wheels  and  tires 

Wheelchair  lift  (active  or  passive) 

Wheelchair  securement  system 

Jump  seats 

Passenger  stop  signal  system 
Driveline  brake  retarders 
Energy  absorbing  bumpers 
Special  mirrors 

Passenger/Pedestrian  detection  system 
Mudguards 

c)  .  Special  Equipment 

The  following  equipment  is  not  recommended  for  these  buses  and  should  not  be 
specified  without  special  justification: 

Wheelchair  ramp 

Luggage  racks,  inside  or  outside 

CB  radios,  commercial  band  radios,  or  tape  players 

Special  wheels  or  wheel  covers 

Electronic  message  destination  signs 
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3.  Medium  Size,  Heavy  Duty  Transit  Buses 

The  following  characteristics  are  typical  of  this  vehicle:  integral  body  and  chassis 
constructions,  anticipated  life  in  transit  applications  of  10  to  14  years  and  350,000 
to  500,000  miles,  automatic  transmissions,  full  air  suspension,  full  air  brakes,  and 
rear  mounted  diesel  engine. 

Medium  size-heavy  duty  buses  are  those  that  are  scaled  down  versions  of  the 
standard  city  transit  buses  normally  built  in  35  and  40  foot  length  models.  These 
buses  are  30  to  32  feet  in  length,  96  inches  wide,  and  have  a  78  inch  inside  height 
clearance  in  the  aisles.  Axles,  power  train,  brakes  and  suspension,  structure,  seats 
and  other  components  are  of  the  same  heavy  duty  size  as  used  in  the  larger 
versions.  For  these  reasons,  this  type  of  bus  is  normally  slightly  over-designed  and 
will  provide  longer  and  more  reliable  service  than  lighter  duty  designs  in  the  same 
size  range. 

a).  Standard  Specifications 

Some  of  the  standard  specifications  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  preparing  bid 
packages  for  this  size  of  bus  are: 


Maximum  Minimum 

Gross  vehicle  weight  30,000  28,000 

Wheelbase  208"  180" 

Engine  620CID/Diesel  425  CID/Diesel 

Transmission  Automatic  Automatic 

Interior  Height  80"  76" 

External  Length  (without  bumpers)    32'  29' 

1st  Step  Height  14.5"  13.5" 

Brake  Type  (Air  or  Hydraulic  Power)  Air  Air 

Steering  Type  (Manual  or  Power)     Power  Power 

Fuel  Tank  Size  (Usable  Gallons)      125  95 


b).  Additional  Equipment 

Additional  equipment  for  these  buses  which  may  be  specified  includes  the  following: 

Air  conditioning 
Auxiliary  side  and  route  signs 
Colored  floor  covering 
Spare  wheels  and  tires 
Special  striping  and  logos 

-  Wheelchair  lift  (active  or  passive) 
Wheelchair  secure  me  nt  system 

-  Jump  seats 
Special  paint  scheme 
Passenger  stop  signal  system 
Driveline  brake  retarders 
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Energy  absorbing  bumpers 
Special  mirrors 

Passenger/Pedestrian  detection  system 
Customized  driver  or  passenger  seats 
Mudguards 

c).  Unauthorized  Equipment 

The  following  equipment  is  not  recommended  for  these  buses  and  should  not  be 
specified  without  special  justification: 

Wheelchair  ramps 
Luggage  carriers 

CB  radios,  commercial  radios  and  tape  players 
Special  wheels  or  wheel  covers 
Electronic  message  destination  signs 

4.  Modified  Vehicles 

Several  types  of  modified  vehicles  are  described  in  this  section.  These  vehicles  are 
recommended  for  small  transit  systems,  including  those  who  transport  disabled 
passengers. 

This  section  describes  two  basically  different  types  of  vehicles:  a  mini-van  with  a 
lowered  floor  and  a  wheelchair  ramp;  and  a  standard  van  with  extensive 
modifications  such  as  a  raised  roof,  improved  passenger  entranceway,  more 
accessible  seating  and  a  wheelchair  lift.  The  two  types  of  buses  described  include 
light  transit  buses,  which  are  a  small  size  vehicle  built  on  a  commercial  van 
cutaway  chassis  and  customized  modified  school  buses,  which  are  small  to  medium 
body-sized  vehicle  on  a  light  to  medium-duty  truck  chassis. 

a).      Modified  Mini-vans 

Mini-vans  are  offered  by  several  domestic  manufacturers  who  meet  UMTA  Buy 
America  requirements.  Modified  Mini-vans  are  an  attempt  to  improve  the  utility  of 
the  standard  mini-van,  such  as  the  Dodge  Caravan,  for  transit  use.  These  are 
standard  production  mini-vans  that  have  been  altered  to  increase  headroom  in 
portions  of  the  van  and  are  more  accessible  than  the  original  manufacturer's  design. 

Headroom  may  be  increased  by  cutting  out  the  floor  area  between  the  front  and 
rear  wheelwells;  lowering  the  side  panels;  and  installing  replacement  body  frame 
elements  and  flooring  which  are  tied  into  the  original  factory  frame.  This 
modification  allows  for  a  floor  to  roof  headroom  of  58  inches  and  53  1/2  inches  of 
doorway  head  clearance.  The  van  may  be  equipped  with  a  wheelchair  ramp  which 
may  be  installed  in  the  side  passenger  entryway.  Also,  the  van  may  be  equipped 
with  two  wheelchair  positions  and  three  regular  passenger  seats,  in  addition  to  the 
driver's  seat.  An  option  is  the  addition  of  easily  removable  quici^-release  seats  for 
use  at  the  wheelchair  positions  when  additional  regular  seating  capacity  is  needed 
and  space  for  wheelchair(s)  is  not  required. 
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Some  features  you  may  find  on  a  Modified  Mini-van  are: 

Automatic  transmission 
Power  brakes 
Power  steering 
Radial  tires 

More  interior  headroom  than  a  standard  mini-van 

Wheelchair    ramp    system    including    two-way    ramp,  wheelchair 

securement  and  wheelchair  occupant  restraint  system 

Seat  belts 

Large  outside  mirrors 

Choice  of  manufacturer's  standard  colors 

Any  modifications  to  a  standard  mini-van  may  alter  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
vehicle.  However,  with  special  attention  to  high  quality  materials  and  workmanship 
in  producing  the  required  modifications,  vehicle  safety  can  be  maintained. 
Procurement  specifications  written  for  the  purchase  of  the  modified  mini-vans,  as 
well  as  all  other  vehicles,  should  be  designed  to  help  ensure  that  a  high  level  of 
vehicle  safety  is  maintained,  and  that  quality  workmanship  and  materials  go  into  the 
production  of  these  vehicles.  The  van  may  be  reinforced  with  sturdy  cross- 
members,  giving  it  a  lower  center  of  gravity  for  a  smoother  ride  that  maintains  full 
driving  capabilities. 

As  previously  stated,  a  wheelchair  ramp  may  be  installed  at  the  vehicle  side  door. 
A  recommendation  for  this  size  vehicle  is  that  of  a  convenient  swing-out  type  door, 
which,  in  the  folded  position,  swings  open  like  a  gate  to  allow  ambulatory 
passengers  to  enter  and  exit  through  the  side  door  without  climbing  the  ramp.  With 
the  lowered  floor,  the  ramp  entry  angle  is  reduced,  making  it  easier  for  wheelchair 
passengers  to  board.  In  many  situations  the  wheelchair  passenger  may  be  able  to 
board  the  vehicle  without  assistance. 

The  modified  mini-van  has  several  advantages  compared  to  larger  vehicles  such  as 
a  converted  van,  a  light  transit  vehicle  (LTV)  or  a  modified  school  bus.  Among 
these  advantages  are: 

Higher  fuel  mileage 

Lower  maintenance  costs 

Easy  to  use  low  angle  wheelchair  ramp 

Faster  loading  and  unloading  of  passengers 

Greater  maneuverability  and  easier  to  handle  in  traffic 

Smoother,  more  comfortable  ride  for  travelers  with  disabilities 

Fits  easily  into  parking  spaces  and  garages 
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There  are,  however,  several  disadvantages  in  using  modified  mini-vans  for  public 
transit  service.  Among  these  disadvantages  are: 

A  very  high  vehicle  cost-per-passenger 

Limited  passenger  capacity  (maximum  of  six  with  removable  seat 
option) 

High  cost  of  labor  per-passenger  carried 

Relatively  untried  vehicle  in  terms  of  longevity  records 

Tight  quarters  when  2-wheelchairs  and  3-ambulatory  passengers  are 

carried  at  the  same  time 

If  removable  seat  option  is  chosen,  the  agency  may  have  problems  in 
storing  the  seats  when  they  are  not  being  used  in  the  van  and 
employees  may  have  physical  problems  in  trying  to  put  the  seats 
(especially  the  middle  2-passenger  seats)  in  place  and  removing  them. 

The  transit  agency  should  seriously  consider  all  advantages  and  disadvantages 
before  deciding  to  purchase  a  modified  mini-van.  For  approximately  the  same 
price,  a  converted  van  with  more  than  twice  the  capacity  can  be  purchased.  The 
modified  mini-van  is  recommended  for  those  agencies  that  have  trips  requiring  a 
limited  passenger  capacity  and  are  long  in  distance,  and  that  believe  the  economics 
of  operation  outweigh  the  capital  purchase  disadvantage. 

The  basic  floor  plan  recommended  for  the  modified  mini-van  is  three  regular  seats 
for  ambulatory  passengers  and  two  wheelchair  positions  (one  behind  the  driver  and 
one  in  the  front  next  to  the  driver).  A  removable  seat  option,  at  additional  cost, 
may  be  available.  A  recommended  option  includes  the  addition  of  two  seats  (one 
1 -passenger  seat  and  one  2-passenger  seat).  With  this  option,  the  vehicle  can  be 
configured  to  carry  the  following  passenger  loads  (all  plus  the  driver): 

Three   seated   passengers   and   two   wheelchair   passengers  (all 
removable  seats  removed). 

Four  seated  passengers  and  one  wheelchair  passenger  (center 
removable  2-passenger  seat  removed,  center  wheelchair  position  used 
for  the  wheelchair,  and  the  front  passenger  removable  seat  in  place), 

Five  seated  passengers  and  one  wheelchair  passenger  (center 
removable  2-passenger  seat  in  place,  front  removable  seat  removed, 
wheelchair  in  front  wheelchair  position).  This  configuration  may  create 
loading/unloading  problems  since  the  front  wheelchair  cannot  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  with  the  center  wheelchair  position  occupied,  and 

Six  seated  passengers  (both  removable  seats  in  place). 
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If  the  removable  seat  option  is  chosen,  additional  problems  may  surface.  Among 
these  problems  are  that  movement  to  and  from  the  permanent  back  seat  would  be 
virtually  impossible  with  the  ramp  stowed  and  the  side  door  closed;  the  front 
wheelchair  could  not  be  loaded  with  the  middle  seat  locked  in  place  (seat  would 
have  to  be  locked  in  place  after  front  wheelchair  is  tied  down);  and  the 
aforementioned  problem  of  loading  (placing  and  securing  in  place)  and  unloading 
the  removable  seats. 

b).     Converted  Vans 

Converted  vans  are  an  attempt  to  improve  the  utility  of  the  standard  production  van 
for  transit  use.  As  the  name  implies,  these  are  standard  production  vans  that  have 
been  altered  to  increase  headroom  and  are  accessible  to  wheelchair  passengers. 
The  modifications  are  made  by  companies  other  than  the  original  manufacturer. 

Headroom  may  be  increased  by  actually  removing  the  standard  roof  at  or  below  the 
roof  line  and  replacing  it  with  a  steel  or  fiberglass  raised  roof.  This  modification 
allows  for  a  minimum  floor  to  roof  headroom  of  72  inches.  The  interior  of  the 
vehicle  may  then  be  redesigned  with  a  front  service  entrance  with  extended  door 
height,  steps,  and  any  necessary  reinforcement  of  the  body  frame.  Insulation  in  the 
floor  and  side  panels  may  be  installed,  as  well  as  rubber  floor  covering.  Finally, 
the  van  may  be  equipped  with  a  wheelchair  lift  and  one  to  three  wheelchair 
positions.  A  wheelchair  securement  system  should  then  be  provided  at  each 
wheelchair  position. 

Some  features  you  may  find  on  a  converted  van  are: 

Automatic  transmission 
Power  brakes 
Power  steering 

Radial  tires,  including  a  full  size  spare  tire,  tire  jack  and  lug  wrench 

More  interior  headroom  than  a  modified  mini-van 

Passenger  service  entry  door  with  steps  and  standing    headroom  in 

doorway 

Wheelchair  lift  system  including  a  lift,  wheelchair  securement  and 
wheelchair  occupant  restraint  system 
Seat  belts 

Large  outside  mirrors 

Choice  of  manufacturer's  standard  colors 

Any  modification  to  a  standard  van  may  alter  the  structural  integrity  of  the  vehicle. 
However,  with  special  attention  to  high  quality  materials  and  workmanship  in 
producing  these  modifications,  vehicle  safety  can  be  maintained.  Procurement 
specifications  written  by  the  agency  for  the  purchase  of  the  converted  vans,  as  well 
as  all  other  vehicles,  should  be  designed  to  help  ensure  that  a  high  level  of  vehicle 
safety  is  maintained,  and  that  quality  workmanship  and  materials  go  into  the 
production  of  these  vehicles. 
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Wheelchair  lifts  may  be  installed  at  the  vehicle  side  door  or  at  the  vehicle  rear 
door.  Rear-mounted  lifts  are  better  suited  for  njral  operators  where  access  to  the 
curb  side  of  the  vehicle  is  impractical  due  to  roadside  ditches,  tall  grass,  heavy 
snow  or  narrow  driveways.  Rear-mounted  lifts  are  also  more  accessible  in  areas 
where  one-way  streets  restrict  boarding  from  the  side  of  the  vehicle. 

Side-mounted  lifts  are  better  suited  to  most  urban  applications  where  curb  side 
passenger  pickup  is  common.  Also,  side-mounted  lifts  eliminate  some  of  the 
potential  hazard  of  passenger  injury  in  the  event  of  a  rear-end  collision.  A  rear-end 
collision  can  render  a  rear-mounted  lift  inoperative,  leaving  passengers  stranded  on- 
board. 

Regardless  of  where  the  lift  is  mounted,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
maneuverability  of  a  wheelchair  inside  a  vehicle  is  extremely  restricted.  As  a  njle, 
the  first  wheelchair  on  a  vehicle  will  be  the  last  one  off.  This  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  planning  the  passenger  pickup  and  delivery  schedule. 

On  these  vehicles,  a  jump  seat  option  may  be  selected.  The  jump  seat  option  will 
provide  flip-down  seats  at  the  wheelchair  positions  (WCP's)  for  use  when  the 
WCP's  are  not  occupied  by  a  wheelchair.  These  seats  may  be  less  opulent  and 
slightly  smaller  than  standard  seats.  It  is  the  intent  that  these  seats  remain  in  a 
"folded-up"  position  until  needed.  The  use  of  the  jump  seats  will  increase  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  vehicle  when  the  WCP's  are  not  in  use. 

In  addition,  certain  converted  vans  may  be  equipped  with  fold-up  seats,  depending 
upon  the  floor  plan  chosen.  Fold-up  seats  should  match  the  regular  seats  in 
comfort  and  size  and  are  provided  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  a  wheelchair  into 
position.  It  is  the  intent  that  these  seats  be  "folded-up"  when  needed  to  maneuver 
the  wheelchair,  and  then  returned  to  their  normal  "folded-down"  position. 

c).      Light  Transit  Buses 

The  light  transit  bus  is  a  small  (17  passenger)  size  vehicle  built  on  a  commercial 
van  cutaway  chassis.  This  type  of  bus  is  normally  suited  for  social  service  agency 
transportation.  The  vehicle  body  is  manufactured  for  school  bus  application,  not 
"converted"  to  a  bus  from  a  sports  van,  passenger  van,  delivery  vehicle  or 
recreational  vehicle. 

This  small  bus  has  a  spacious  interior.  The  standard  minimum  headroom  (inside 
body  height)  is  73"  and  the  standard  minimum  interior  width  is  88".  Adult-sized 
seating  should  be  provided  with  adequate  room  for  maneuvering  of  wheelchairs  and 
ambulatory  passengers  at  the  same  time. 

The  bus  may  be  equipped  with  horizontal  sliding  type  windows  and  a  "snub-nosed" 
front  end  creating  a  pleasing  exterior  appearance.  This  vehicle  type  may  not  have 
a  rear  emergency  exit  door.  Instead,  it  may  have  one  to  three  large  windows  in 
the  rear,  one  of  which  is  of  the  emergency  exit-type.  All  federal  safety  exit 
requirements  must  be  satisfied  by  requiring  an  adequate  number  of  side  windows  to 
be  of  the  emergency  exit-type. 
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Some  standard  features  of  the  light  transit  bus  include: 

Automatic  transmission 
Power  brakes 
Power  steering 
Low  first  step  height 
Jack  and  lug  wrench 

Spare  wheel  and  tire  (not  mounted  on  vehicle) 
Undercoating 

Emergency  rear  exit  window 
Rubber  floor  covering 
Transit-type  passenger  windows 
Seat  belts 

Stanchions  and  grab  rails 

Wheelchair  lift,  including  wheelchair  locks  and  wheelchair  occupant 
restraint  systems 

Choice  of  manufacturer's  standard  colors 

Left  and  right  hand  outside  min'ors  with  vision  expansion  system 

Radial  tires 

The  specifications  for  this  bus  should  be  written  to  obtain  the  smallest  bus  of 
various  school  bus  manufacturer's  lines.  Examples  of  these  buses  are: 

The  Wayne  "Chape rone" 
The  Bluebird  "Microbird" 
The  Thomas  "Minotour" 
The  Ward  "Vanguard" 
The  Carpenter  "Clipper" 

The  standard  seats  provided  may  be  of  the  type  normally  provided  in  school  buses 
or  may  be  of  a  type  with  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  school  bus  seats. 
Custom  seats  are  available  as  an  extra  cost  option.  An  automatic  transmission 
should  be  provided,  making  driving  of  the  bus  easier.  Also,  power  steering  and 
power  brakes  are  standard  features  making  handling  of  the  bus  easy,  regardless  of 
the  physical  strength  of  the  driver.  The  "ride"  is  about  the  same  as  a  large 
passenger  van;  however,  the  padding  and  constnjction  of  the  seats  will  directly 
effect  the  softness  of  the  "ride". 

The  bus  may  be  equipped  with  a  wheelchair  lift  and  up  to  three  wheelchair 
positions.  A  wheelchair  securement  system  should  be  provided  at  each  wheelchair 
position.  The  lift  should  be  installed  on  the  right  (curb)  side  of  the  vehicle,  forward 
of  the  rear  wheels.  A  rear-mounted  lift  may  be  requested. 

The  jump  seat  is  an  option  which  may  be  selected.  The  jump  seat  option  will 
provide  flip-down  seats  at  the  wheelchair  positions  (WCP's)  for  use  when  the 
WCP's  are  not  occupied  by  a  wheelchair.  The  use  of  the  jump  seats  will  increase 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  vehicle  when  the  WCP's  are  not  in  use. 
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In  addition,  certain  buses  may  be  equipped  with  fold-up  passenger  seats.  These 
seats  wiil  be  identical  to  the  regular  passenger  seats  in  size,  color,  material  used, 
dimensions,  etc.;  however,  they  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  folded-up  in 
order  to  provide  additional  room  for  the  maneuvering  of  a  wheelchair  into  the 
wheelchair  position.  It  is  intended  that  jump  seats  remain  flipped-up  until  needed, 
where  as  fold-up  seats  remain  down  at  all  times  except  when  maneuvering  a 
wheelchair  into  position. 

d).      Customized  Modified  School  Bus 

The  customized  modified  school  bus  is  generally  a  small  (17  passenger)  to  medium 
(37  passenger)  body-sized  vehicle  on  a  light  to  medium-duty  truck  chassis.  This 
type  of  bus  is  suited  for  social  service  agency  transportation.  The  vehicle  is 
manufactured  for  school  bus  application,  not  "converted"  to  a  bus  from  a  sports 
van,  delivery  vehicle  or  recreational  vehicle.  The  basic  school  bus  can  then  be 
modified  as  described  below. 

This  bus  should  be  equipped  with  adult-sized  seating  and  provide  adequate  room 
for  maneuvering  of  wheelchairs  and  ambulatory  passengers  at  the  same  time.  The 
headroom  (inside  body  height)  should  be  a  minimum  of  74.5",  and  the  minimum 
interior  width  of  the  vehicles  88". 

The  side  passenger  windows  should  be  of  the  horizontal  sliding-type  or  T-type, 
giving  the  vehicle  a  more  pleasing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  outside.  The 
emergency  rear  door  exit  may  be  eliminated,  providing  a  large  rear  emergency 
window  instead.  All  federal  safety  exit  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  requiring 
an  adequate  number  of  side  windows  to  be  of  the  emergency  exit-type. 

Some  standard  features  of  the  customized  modified  school  bus  include: 

Automatic  transmission 
Power  brakes 
Power  steering 
Low  first  step  height 
Jack  and  lug  wrench 

Spare  wheel  and  tire  (not  mounted  on  vehicle) 
Undercoating 

Emergency  rear  exit  window 
Rubber  floor  covering 
Transit-type  passenger  windows 
Seat  belts 

Stanchions  and  grab  rails 

Wheelchair  lifts,  including  wheelchair  locks  and  wheelchair  occupant 

restraint  systems 

Choice  of  manufacturer's  colors 

Inherently,  buses  have  a  "hard  ride".  The  ride  may  be  somewhat  softened  by  radial 
tires  and  the  inclusion  of  custom  seats. 
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The  automatic  transmission,  which  is  standard  on  this  vehicle,  makes  the  bus  easy 
to  drive.  Due  to  the  bulky  size  of  the  vehicle,  however,  maneuverability  may  be 
more  difficult  than  LTV's  or  converted  vans. 

The  bus  may  be  equipped  with  a  wheelchair  lift  and  up  to  eight  wheelchair 
positions.  A  wheelchair  securement  system  should  be  provided  at  each  wheelchair 
position. 

A  jump  seat  option  may  be  selected.  The  jump  seat  option  will  provide  flip-down 
seats  at  the  wheelchair  positions  (WCP's)  for  use  when  the  WCP's  are  not 
occupied  by  a  wheelchair.  The  use  of  the  jump  seats  will  increase  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  vehicle  when  the  WCP's  are  not  in  use. 

A  reprint  of  three  pertinent  articles  from  the  March  1988  issue  of  Community 
Transportation  Reporter  entitled,  "Taking  the  Misery  Out  of  Writing  Specs",  "The 
Vehicle  Marketplace:  Profile  of  Selected  Vehicles  Currently  Available",  and 
"Inspection  on  Delivery:  A  Must  for  Every  Operator",  have  been  included  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  chapter. 


F.      Wheelchair  Accommodations 

For  passengers  who  can  not  use  steps  to  board  the  transit  vehicle,  there  are  two 
basic  boarding  devices  -  wheelchair  lifts  and  ramps.  A  vehicle  equipped  with  such 
a  device  is  referred  to  as  "accessible".  A  public  agency  purchasing  an  accessible 
vehicle  needs  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  lifts  and  ramps  and 
the  impact  they  have  on  purchase,  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  The  device 
most  commonly  installed  on  accessible  vehicles  is  a  wheelchair  lift.  The  two  major 
types  of  lifts  are  the  electromechanical  lifts  which  operate  using  belts,  chains  or 
cables;  and  electrohydraulic  lifts,  which  use  cylinders  of  fluid. 

).  Lifts 

A  lift  allows  access  for  a  wheelchair  user  by  first  lowering  a  platform  to  ground 
level,  allowing  the  user  to  wheel  onto  the  platform,  and  then  raising  the  platform  to 
the  same  level  as  the  vehicle  floor  so  that  the  user  can  wheel  into  the  vehicle. 
Lifts  may  be  "active"  or  "passive".  Active  lifts  are  also  known  as  platform  lifts  or  lift 
gates.  This  type  of  lift  usually  requires  a  separate  entrance  from  the  regular 
passenger  door  because  the  stowed  lift  may  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  entrance. 
In  contrast,  passive  lifts,  also  called  step  lifts,  can  be  stowed  without  interfering  with 
regular  vehicle  entrances.  When  stowed,  the  passive  lift  provides  steps  for 
passengers.  When  it  is  in  operation,  it  forms  a  platform  that  lifts  a  wheelchair  from 
the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  vehicle  floor.  Passive  lifts  are  a  relatively  new  and 
very  expensive  feature.  Their  high  cost  tends  to  discourage  system  operators  from 
purchasing  them. 

The  location  of  the  lift  is  another  important  factor  to  consider.  Lifts  may  be 
mounted  on  either  side  or  rear  doors  of  the  vehicle,  but  are  generally  installed  in 
the  vehicle's  side  and  stored  in  its  interior.  Depending  on  the  operating 
environment,  including  both  climate  and  service  route,  alternative  lift  installations  are 
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advisable.  In  urban  areas,  where  the  probability  of  a  rear-end  collision  is  greater, 
rear  entrance  lifts  may  be  a  problem.  For  rural  service  routes,  where  roadside 
ditches  and  tall  grass  are  commonly  found  on  the  side  of  the  street,  rear  entrance 
lift  location  is  more  convenient. 

Some  agencies  permit  semi-ambulatory  passengers  to  use  a  lift  while  they  are 
standing.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  situation  and  should  never  be  permitted.  The 
proper  procedure  is  that  a  boarding  chair  (a  spare  wheelchair  stored  on  a  vehicle) 
should  be  used,  rather  than  permit  anyone  to  stand  on  a  moving  lift. 

2.  Ramps 

Wheelchair  ramps  are  a  less  expensive  option  as  a  boarding  device,  but  there  are 
fewer  available  than  there  are  lifts.  Ramps  are  often  designed  and  made  by 
individual  vehicle  suppliers  to  fit  into  their  own  vehicles.  Typically,  ramps  cost  less 
than  lifts,  are  installed  more  easily,  operate  more  simply  and  require  less 
maintenance.  As  with  wheelchair  lifts,  ramps  may  be  located  in  alternative 
positions  in  the  vehicle. 

Generally,  ramps  are  operated  manually  with  the  driver  folding  and  unfolding  the 
ramp  and  assisting  the  wheelchair  passengers  up  the  ramp  and  into  the  vehicle. 
Usually  the  ramp  is  angled  at  a  steep  incline,  requiring  the  driver  to  have  the 
strength  to  push  the  wheelchair  up  the  ramp.  This  may  restrict  potential  drivers 
lacking  the  required  strength  and  may  cause  back  injuries.  Passengers  using 
walkers,  canes  or  crutches  may  have  difficulty  walking  on  an  incline.  If  these 
passengers  cannot  board  the  vehicle  through  another  entrance,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a  boarding  chair.  Another  disadvantage  of  ramps  is  that  they  can  become 
slippery  in  wet  weather.  This  may  happen  with  lifts  as  well,  but  is  more  of  a 
problem  with  ramps  because  of  the  assistance  required  of  the  driver,  who  may  slip 
on  the  ramp.  Note  that  lowered-floor  vehicles  (versus  raised  roof)  are  more 
compatible  with  ramps  since  the  ramp  angle  is  greatly  reduced. 

Making  the  choice  between  a  wheelchair  lift  and  a  ramp  is  an  important 
consideration  for  a  transit  agency.  Lifts  can  be  more  convenient  than  ramps  and, 
for  routes  which  are  frequently  used  by  wheelchair  passengers,  can  be  a  worthwhile 
investment.  If  a  boarding  device  is  used  only  on  occasion,  it  is  less  expensive  and 
easier  to  purchase  a  ramp-equipped  vehicle. 

3.  Wheelchair  Securement 

After  boarding  the  vehicle,  wheelchair  passengers  must  be  secured  to  ensure  safe 
transport.  Wheelchair  securements,  also  called  restraints,  are  located  and  attached 
inside  the  vehicle  to  hold  the  wheelchair  and  its  occupant  in  place  while  the  vehicle 
is  moving. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  wheelchair  securement  devices  -  tie  downs  and  wheel 
locks.  Tie  downs,  or  belt  channel/track  systems,  include  a  belt  which  attaches  to 
the  wheelchair  and  connects  to  the  floor  or  wall  of  the  vehicle  by  means  of  track 
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systems  or  mounts.  Wheel  locks,  or  wheelchair  lock  systems,  are  brackets  bolted 
into  the  floor  of  the  vehicle.  The  wheelchair  is  backed  into  the  brackets,  which 
clasps  onto  the  rear  wheels,  locking  them  in  place. 

Most  securement  devices  are  operated  manually.  The  design  and  location  of  the 
securement  device,  and  the  disabilities  and  dexterity  of  the  wheelchair  user,  affect 
the  amount  of  driver  assistance  necessary  to  engage  a  securement  device.  Tie 
down  devices  appear  to  be  the  safest  because  they  attach  to  the  frame,  rather  than 
the  wheels  of  the  wheelchair.  Since  the  frame  is  sturdier  than  the  wheels,  the 
wheelchair  would  be  less  likely  to  become  disjointed  in  the  event  of  a  collision. 
While  tie  downs  may  offer  greater  securement,  wheel  lock  systems  provide 
convenience,  as  they  are  relatively  quick  and  easy  to  use,  and  are  generally  less 
expensive. 

One  problem  identified  by  operators  is  that  not  all  wheelchairs  can  be  secured  to  all 
wheelchair  restraints.  The  type  and  size  of  wheelchairs  are  continually  growing,  as 
the  market  is  becoming  more  specialized.  Although  wheelchair  securement  devices 
are  adjustable,  differences  in  width  of  the  tires  or  in  the  types  of  wheels  may  make 
attaching  the  restraints  difficult.  Additionally,  three  and  four-wheeled  carts  (such  as 
the  Amigo  and  Lark)  are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
supply  "universal"  securement  devices.  Some  agencies  require  passengers  to 
transfer  from  their  cart  to  a  seat  during  transport. 
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Bureau  of  Transit  Technology,  Supplemental  Vehicle  Catalog.  Nov. 
1989. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Handbook  for  Management 
Performance  Audits.  July  1988. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Mass  Transit  Management:  A 
Handbook  for  Small  Cities.  Feb.  1988. 


Office  Space: 

COKE  HARPHAM  INCORPORATED,  Transit  Garage  Feasibility  Study. 
March  1986. 

SG  Associates,  inc..  Bus  Maintenance  Facility  Planning  Study,  proj. 
#IT-09-9018,  Oct.  1983. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Office  of  Transit  Management,  Bus 
Maintenance  Facilities:  A  Transit  Management  Handbook.  Nov.  1975. 


Veliicie  Specifications: 

Ohio  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Public  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Transit  Technology,  Supplemental  Vehicle  Catalog.  Nov. 
1989. 

Ohio  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Public  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Transit  Technology,  Vehicle  Catalog.  Jan.  1990. 

Steinert,  Peter  J.,  Small  Transit  Vehicle  Selection.  Specifications  and 
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Procurement  Guidelines.  California  Department  of  Transportation,  Sept. 
1984. 


U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Specification  Guide  for  Small  Transit  Vehicles. 
Prepared  for  Indiana  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Public 
Transportation,  Feb.  1984. 


Wheelchair  Accommodations: 

Handbook  for  Purchasing  a  Small  Transit  Vehicle,  prepared  for 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  October  1988. 

Meacham,  D.G.,  et  al.,  Soecifications  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Passencer  Transportation  Vehicles.  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation, 
Division  of  Public  Transportation,  Jan.  1988. 
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APPENDIX  CHAPTER  VI 


"Taking  The  Misery  Out  of  Writing  Specs" 

"The  Vehicle  Marketplace:  Profile  of  Selected 
Vehicles  Currently  Available" 

"Inspection  on  Delivery:  A  Must  for  Every 
Operator" 


I 


Taking  the  Misery  Out  of  Writing  Specs 


Although  many  transit  operators  turn  pale  at  the  prospectof  writing  vehicle 
specifications,  a  little  planning  and  a  few  guidelines  can  help  alleviate  some  of  the 

problems. 


For  community  transportation  pro- 
viders, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  obtain  the  proper  vehicles 
without  first  having  their  precise  specifi- 
cations. While  writing  such  thorough  re- 
quirements may  appear  as  an  enormous 
task  (even  an  ordeal),  it  is  really  only  a 
matter  of  choosing  a  vehicle  and  clearly 
I  defining  its  charaaeristics. 
i  Before  actually  writing  vehicle  specifi- 
cations, you  must  consider  several 
important  factors.  First,  what  size  vehicle 
do  you  need?  Calculate  the  average  rider 
i4se  for  the  vehicle.  You  are  legally  al- 
lowed to  carry  a  number  of  standees 
equal  to  one-third  of  a  vehicle's  seating 
capacity  (if  the  vehicle  has  standing 
room)  You  can  also  operate  at  one-half 
capacity  However,  the  most  cost-efficient 
service  is  when  seats  are  filled  a  majority 
of  the  time  and  the  number  of  standees  is 
minimal. 

In  determining  size  you  must  also 
consider  the  needs  of  persons  in  wheel- 
■  chairs.  Although  many  mobility-im- 
1  paired  riders  may  require  only  minor 
special  adaptations  to  the  vehicle,  wheel- 
chair passengers  require  lifts  and  tie- 
downs. 

Decide  if  you  want  the  lift  in  the  front 
or  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  and  if  tie-downs 
are  to  be  aisle-facing  or  forward-facing. 
Front  wheelchair  lifts  may  hinder  access 
I  to  seats,  thereby  requiring  wider  aisle 
widths  in  some  vehicles.  Forward-facing 
tie-downs  require  more  space,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  seats. 


■ Connie  Garber  is  transpor- 
tation director  of  York 
County  Community  Action 
Corp.  in  Sanford,  Maine. 

fSAP  Hotline:  (800) 527-8279 


By  Connie  Garber 


Questions  to  Consider 

What  are  your  service  charaaeristics?  Is 
your  operation  located  in  areas  with  nar- 
row, winding  roads?  hilly  terrain?  an  ex- 
tremely cold  or  hot  climate?  Are  places 
available  to  obtain  needed  repairs  and 
parts  for  specialized  vehicles? 

How  much  money  is  budgeted?  Vehi- 
cles are  expensive,  and  if  you  have  lim- 
ited match  funds,  the  types  of  vehicles 
may  also  be  limited.  Contaa  your  local 
distributors  for  an  idea  of  base  price  or 
your  state  transportation  department  for 
recent  bid  prices.  But  be  careful — the 
low-bid  vehicle  that  you  can  afford  may 
be  expensive  to  maintain. 

What  is  your  role  in  the  purchasing 
process?  Do  you  have  to  abide  by  specifi- 
cations determined  by  the  state  purchas- 
ing office  or  the  state  transportation  de- 
partment? Are  you  subject  to  "Buy 
America"  requirements  and/or  handi- 
capped nondiscrimination  require- 
ments? What  is  required  by  state  and 
federal  laws?  Whether  you  write  your 
own  requirements  or  follow  state  speci- 
fications, your  input  in  the  process  is 
vital. 

Writing  Your  Specs 

After  answering  these  questions  and 
choosing  a  vehicle,  you  can  begin  writ- 
ing your  specifications.  If  you  are  con- 
fused, full  sets  of  specifications  for  all 
types  of  vehicles  are  available.  For  infor- 
mation,  call  the  RTAP  hotline: 
(800)527-8279.  In  addition,  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  operators  who  have  experience 
with  specifications. 

It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  begin  the 
technical  specifications  with  a  statement 
about  the  purpose  of  the  vehicle.  For 
example,  will  it  be  used  to  transport  el- 
derly and  handicapped  passengers  and/ 
or  the  general  public?  Will  trip  destina- 
tions include  workplaces,  medical  facili- 
ties, and/or  retail  stores?  This  informa- 


tion tells  bidders  the  type  of  use — stop- 
and-go  or  in-town  service — so  they  can 
choose  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

Indeed,  specifications  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  vehicle  (van,  modi- 
fied van,  body  on  chassis,  or  bus).  And 
while  there  is  no  single,  all-encompass- 
ing rule  for  writing  specificatioris,  the 
following  information  may  be  helpful. 

Some  Guidelines 

In  writing  specifications,  the  York 
County  Community  Action  Corp.  (San- 
ford, ME)  analyzes  six  general  areas: 
chassis,  exterior  body,  interior  body, 
standard  equipment,  special  equipment, 
and  miscellaneous  (paint,  warranties, 
and  manuals,  for  example) 

Regarding  the  chassis,  York  County 
considers  the  following: 

o  Dimensions — wheelbase;  overall 
length;  allowable  overhang  behind 
rear  wheels;  exterior  width 

o  Engine — number  of  cylinders;  gas  or 
diesel  option;  cubic-inch  displace- 
ment; compartment  insulation 

o  Cooling  System — heavy-duty  radiator; 
coolant  recovery  system;  coolant 
providing  protection  to  30  degrees  be- 
low zero  (Fahrenheit) 

o  Transmission — automatic  or  manual; 
heavy  duty;  three  speed;  auxiliary 
transmission  coolant  system 

o  Steering — chassis-supplied  power 
steering 

o  Gross  Vehicle  VC^ght  (GVW)  rating- 
minimum  number  of  pounds 

o  Axles — minimum  load  capacity,  front 
or  rear 

o  Shock  Absorbers — front  or  rear  dou- 
ble-acting compatible  with  manufac- 
turers rated  axle  capacity 

o  Springs/Suspension — minimum  front 
rating  of  35  percent  of  GVW;  minimum 
rear  rating  of  65  percent  of  GVW 

o  Tires — size  and  ply  rating  meeting 
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minimum  GVW  requirements  of  load 
range  D;  steel-belied  radials;  spare  tire 
of  same  type  on  matching  rim;  all  tires 
spin  balanced 

o  Electrical  System — 12-volt/lOO-amp  al- 
ternator (minimum);  voltage  regulator 
compatible  with  alternator;  12-volt  bat- 
tery with  475  CCA  at  zero  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (total  capacity  sufficient  to 
power  all  electrical  equipment);  in- 
strumentation should  include  speed- 
ometer, odometer,  ammeter,  oil  pres- 
sure, water  temperature,  fuel  gauge; 
wiring  conforming  to  current  SAE 
standards  and  color-  and  number- 
coded  with  diagram;  additional  wiring 
of  equal  quality  with  separate  fuse 

o  Filters — air  and  oil;  heavy  duty; 
replaceable 

o  Fuel  System — 18-  to  30-gallon  capacit\- 

o  Brakes — front  and  rear;  disc  and 
drum;  heaviest  duty  available;  emer- 
gency parking  brake 

o  Exhaust — tailpipe  exiting  in  rear  of 
vehicle 

o  Bumpers/Tow  Hooks — manufacturers 
standard  or  energy  absorbing  bump- 
ers; tow  hooks  front  or  rear  mounted 
to  chassis  frame 

o  Frame — should  correspond  to  stan- 
dard praaice  and  handle  severe  use 

York  Countv-  follows  similar  guide- 
lines to  analyze  requirements  for  the 
body,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 
categories. 

After  completing  the  technical  specifi- 
cations, do  not  forget  to  obtain  a  stan- 
dard request  for  bid  proiisions — this  al- 
lows you  to  accept  or  rejea  any  or  all 
bids. 

Other  important  documents  that  you 
should  obtain  include  the  specifications 
compliance  checklist,  which  enables  the 
bidder  to  enter  the  dimensions,  sizes, 
and  other  measurements  next  to  each 
specified  item. 

Another  document — the  bid  sheet — 
includes  the  price  listings  for  the  base 
vehicle  plus  the  options.  On  this  docu- 
ment, the  bidder  ■vsrites  his  name,  ad- 
dress, phone  number,  and  date  of  ex- 
peaed  delivery'  time. 

Remember  that  to  get  the  t\pe  of  vehi- 
cle you  desire,  you  need  clear  and  de- 
tailed specifications.  For  help,  use  infor- 
mation currendy  available,  talk  to  state 
and  federal  resource  people,  ask  manu- 
facturers for  their  specifications,  and  call 
the  KTAP  hodine  at  (800)527-82''9.  Fi- 
nally, make  plans  to  aaend  the  upcoming 
Community-  Transportation  EXPO  '88  to 
see  the  latest  vehicles  on  the  market. 


Resource 

Small  Ti-ansit  \^btcles 

How  to  Buy,  Operate  and Mairuain  Tbem  (1985) 
Transportaiion  Research  Board 
National  Research  Council 
2101  Constinjtion  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20418 
Cost:  r7.60 

Seaion  l6(b)2  Spec^icatiorts for  Accessible  Small 

and  Large  Buses  09^) 
Minnesota  Department  of  Transportation 
815  Transportation  Building 
John  Ireland  Blvd. 
St.  Paul,  MN  55155 

Small  Bus,  Medium  Bus,  Large  Bus  and  Mini  Mm 

Conversion  Spec^ications  (1985) 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation 
Gary  Teachworth 
425  W  Ottawa  Street 
P.O.  Box  30050 
Lansing,  MI  48909 
(517)335-2530 

Seaion  I6(b)2  Specifications  Van,  Modified  Van, 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Buses 
Indiana  Department  of  Transportation 
Betsy  Kachmar 

143  W  Market  Street,  Suite  300 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
(317)232-1483 

Specification  Guide  for  Small  H-ansit 

Vehicles  {\9M) 
DOTl-84-26 
.Norm  feulus 
Technology  Sharing 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  1-30 
Washington,  DC  20590 
(202)366-1208 

1987 Section  l6(b)2  Vehicle  Catalog  and 

Specifications 
Ohio  Department  of  Transportation 
Don  Meacham 

Division  of  PubHc  Transportation 
25  S.  Front  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43216-0899 
(614)466-8957 


Materials 

UMTA  Small  T^ansU  VBbide  Procurement  Vtrksbop 

Proceedings  (1984) 
IX)T-TSC-UMI(>i-84-30 
Office  of  Bus  and  ftratransit  Systems 
UMTA,  UTa'-20 
^X^ngton,  DC  20590 

Maintenance  Managerk  Manual  09Sr7) 
Ohio  Department  of  Transponarion 
Don  Meacham 

Division  of  Public  Transponanon 
25  S.  Front  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43216-0899 
(614)466-8957 

Guideline  Spec^tcations  for  Passive  Wbeeldbair 

^(1986) 
UMIA-nX)6-0322-87-2 
Office  of  Bus  and  Riratransit  Systems 
UMTA,  URT-20 
^hington,  DC  20590 

National  Vlbrksbop  on  Bus-Wbeelcbair 

Accessibility  (1986) 
DOTl-86-11 

Office  of  Bus  and  ftratransit  Systems 
UMTA,  URr-20 
Washington,  EX:  20590 

Guideline  Specifications for  Active  Wheelchair 

Lifts  (1986) 
UMIA-IT-06-0322-82-2 
Office  of  Bus  and  Paratransit  Systems 
LTvnA,  UKr-20 
^X^hington,  DC  20590 

GuidelineSpecificationsforWheelchair 

Securement  Devices  (1986) 
U'MTA-IT06-0322-82-4 
Office  of  Bus  and  ftiratransit  Systems 
UMTA,  L'Kr-20 
\fehington,  DC  20590 

Guideline  Specifications for  Wheelchair  Ramps 

(1986) 
UMTA-IT06-0322-82-3 
Office  of  Bus  and  ftiratransit  Systems 
UMTA,  UKr-20 
"Wfehington,  DC  20590 
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THE  VEHICLE  MARKETPLACE:  Profile 


Company 


Supreme  Corp. 


Allen-Ashley  Inc. 


American  Bus 
Corp. 


Model 


StarTrans  Senator 


Ford  and 
Dodse  Vans 


Ambassador 
medium-duty  bus 


Seating 
Capacity 


29 
pass. 


16 

pass. 


17 
to  28 

pass. 


Exterior 
Height 


115 
inches 


104 
inches 


115 
inches 


Standard  Equipment 


351  or  460  CID  gas  or  6.2  or  7.3 
CLD  diesel  engine;  pKjwer  steering; 
hydraulic  brakes;  Ford  or  Chevrolet 
automatic  transmission 


E350  or  E460  engine;  power 
steering;  front  disc  and  rear  drum 
brakes;  three-speed  automatic 
transmission 


E460  gas  engine;  power  brakes; 
automatic  transmission 


Wheel- 
chair 
Lift 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Yes 


Yes; 

Braun  or 
Collins 
semiautomaiic 
or  fully 
aulomatic 


Yes 


108 


109 


110 


John  Deere 


CVllO  and 
CV1300 
chassis  models 


N/A 


N/A 


Cummins  6BT  diesel  or  Ford  7.0- 
liter  gas  engine;  Allison  AT  series 
transmission;  Saginaw  710  gear 
steering;  Hydro-Max  booster,  four- 
wheel  disc,  14.75-inch  rotor-dual 
piston  brakes 


N/A 


111 


Ahnafield  Corp. 


Dodge  Caravans 
or 

Plymouth 
Voyagers 


6  pass. 


67.4 
inches 


2.5-liter  or  3.0-liter  V6  gas  engine; 
rack  and  pinion  power  steering; 
front  disc,  rear  drum  brakes; 
automatic  transmission 


Yes 


112 


Thomas  Built 
Buses 


SCAT 


22  to 

31 
pass. 


114 

inches 


Navistar  7.3-liter  diesel  engine; 
hydraulic  power  steering;  full  air 
front  and  rear  brakes;  Allison  AT 
545  transmission 


Yes 


113 


Collins  Bus  Corp. 


Civitran;  Vista; 
Citivan 


10  to 

18 
pass. 


95  or 
108 
inches 


5.8-liter  gas  or  7.3-liter  diesel 
engine;  power-assisted  steering; 
power-assisted,  front  disc,  rear 
drum  brakes;  three-speed  automatic 
transmission 


Yes; 

semiautomatic 
or  fully 
aulomatic 


114 


Coons 
Manufacturing 
Inc. 


GT  and  VIP 


17  to 
29 
pass. 


105  to 

112 
inches 


460  gas  or  7.3-liter  diesel  engine; 
power  tilt  steering;  dual  hydraulic 
assisted,  self-adjusting  p>ower 
brakes 


Yes 


115 


Dutcher  Motors 
Inc. 


TransiTaxi 


adults 
or  3 
forward- 

facing 
w'chairs 


127 
inches 


3.8-liter  V6  Buick  fuel-injected  gas 
engine;  hydraulic  power-assisted 
steering;  12-inch  ventilated  rotor, 
disc  brakes;  CM  four-speed 
automatic  transmission 


Yes 


116 
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Selected  Vehicles  Currently  Available 


Company 


Turtle  Top 
Division 


Goshen  Coach 
Corp. 


El  Dorado 
Motor  Corp. 


Wheeled  Coach 
Industries  Inc. 


Wayne  Corp. 


Bus  Industries 
of  America  Inc. 


Wide  One  Corp. 


Model 


Terra  Transit  II 


Paratransit  vans 


Paratransit  vans 


2100  DW 
paratransit  vehicle 


Midtowner 
mid-size 
buses 


Orion  II 


WO-2 


Seating 
Capacity 


6  to 
29 
pass. 


Up  lo 

25 
pass. 


10  to 
35 
pass. 


25 
ambul. 
pass.; 
17 

ambul.  &  2 
w'chair 
pass. 


13  to 
29 
pass. 


IS  to 
24 

pass. 


15 
pass. 
&  1  w'chair 
pass. 


Exterior 
Height 


113 
inches 


112 
inches 


109  to 

132 
inches 


112 
inches 


112 
inches 


110 
inches 


105 
inches 


Standard  Equipment 


351  CID  gas  or  7.3-liter  diesel 
engine;  power  steering;  power 
brakes;  automatic  transmission 


7.3-liter  or  7.5-liter  engine;  power 
steering;  front  disc  and  rear  drum 
brakes;  three-speed  automatic 
transmission 


7.3-liter  or  8.2-liter  diesel  engine; 
power-assisted  steering;  hydroboost 
brakes;  C6  or  AT  545  transmission 


460  Ford  gas  or  Cummins  6BTA 
engine;  power  steering;  front  disc, 
rear  drum  brakes;  Ford  C6  or  Alli- 
son AT  545  transmission 


460  V8  gas  or  7.3-Iiter  diesel 
engine;  power  steering;  power 
brakes;  three-speed  automatic 
transmission 


Detroit  diesel  8.2-liter  engine; 
power  steering;  Allison  AT  545 
automatic  transmission 


Gas  engine;  power  steering;  power 
front  disc,  rear  drum  brakes;  A727 
Chrysler  transmission 


Wheel- 
chair 
Lift 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No; 

Wheelchair 
ramps 


Yes 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


National  Coach 
Corp. 


E58  P/T 


17 

pass. 


108 
inches 


Diesel  or  gas  engine;  power  steer- 
ing; dual  hydraulic,  front  disc,  rear 
drum  brakes;  three-speed  automatic 
transmission 


Yes 


124 


International 

Transit 
Systems  Ltd. 


Toursiar  T2000 
and  T2400 


24 
pass. 


112 
inches 


6.2-liter  diesel  engine;  integral 
power  steering;  hydraulic  front 
disc,  rear  drum  brakes;  M400  MXI 
transmission 


Yes; 
Braun  or 
Mobile  Tech 


125 
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Inspection  on  Delivery: 
A  Must  for  Every  Operator 

when  that  new  vehicle  arrives  from  the  manufacturer,  if  you  don't  check  it  out,  you 
could  be  in  big  trouble.  Here  are  some  basic  inspection  guidelines  that  won't  take  too 

m  u  c  h  t  i  m  e  to  f  o  1 1  o  w. 

By Judy  Byman 


If  a  transportation  manager  accepts  a 
vehicle  upon  delivery  without  prop- 
erly checking  it  out,  the  result  could 
be  disaster.  All  too  often,  many  operators 
discover  that  the  vehicle  they  accepted  is 
not  what  th^y  ordered  or  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  in  service.  Yet  there  are  several 
basic  inspection  procedures  that  can  be 
followed  to  minimize  such  problems 
even  under  the  most  pressure-packed 
conditions. 

To  lessen  troubles  at  inspeaion  time, 
make  sure  that  your  written  specifica- 
tions for  the  vehicle  are  clear  and  de- 
tailed. Specific  sizes  of  components  must 
be  stipulated.  In  addition,  list  those  items 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  specifica- 
tions and  those  that  are  acceptable.  Also 
in  your  bid  specifications,  identify  the 
expeaed  warranty  coverage  and  the  "re- 
sponsible bidder"  whom  you  should 
contact  in  case  of  warranty  disputes. 
These  points  are  important  because  you 
have  no  leverage  with  a  company  if  your 
specifications  are  not  thorough. 

Upon  delivery  of  the  vehicle,  hold 
back  20  percent  of  total  payment  for  the 


Judy  Byman  is  manager  of 
Arrowhead  Transit  in  Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. 


FO-AP  Hotline:  (800) 527-8279 
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vehicle  until  it  has  been  completely  in- 
spected, corrected,  and  accepted. 

If  your  system  employs  a  mechanic, 
vehicle  inspection  is  relatively  uncom- 
plicated. Your  mechanic  will  have  the 
best  understanding  of  your  specifica- 
tions as  well  as  your  systems  needs  and 
priorities. 

For  systems  that  receive  vehicles  from 
state-generated  specifications  and  state 
bids,  the  situation  can  be  confusing.  In 
Michigan,  for  example,  the  specifications 
are  quite  detailed  and  the  state  inspects 
and  determines  whether  a  vehicle  meets 
the  standards.  Check  with  your  state 
transportation  department  on  proce- 
dures if  your  vehicle  is  procured  in  this 
manner 

For  systems  that  do  not  employ  me- 
chanics or  have  state  inspeaion  require- 
ments, vehicle  verification  is  often  a  per- 
plexing and  cumbersome  task.  However, 
several  options  are  available;  these  op- 
tions require  written,  clearly  defined 
specifications. 

One  option  is  having  your  vehicle  in- 
speaed  by  a  mechanic  of  a  reputable 
truck  or  heavy-equipment  dealer.  One  of 
the  best  inspeaors  is  a  mechanic  of  a  bus 
competitor.  He  cannot  lie  because  of 
legal  consequences,  and  he  will  be  criti- 
cal and  examine  the  vehicle  according  to 
the  required  specifications.  Another  op- 
tion is  hiring  a  certified  mechanic  re- 
ferred by  someone  who  can  verify  his 
work  and  expenise. 

Inspections  should  include  checking 
for  possible  obsolete  parts,  axels,  sus- 


pension, brake  size,  and  exhaust  sys- 
tems. The  size  and  appropriateness  of 
the  components  will  be  crucial  to  vehi- 
cle longevity'.  Another  area  of  concern  is 
electrical  components.  For  example, 
make  sure  that  the  alternator  has  suffici- 
ent capacity  to  carry  the  load  and  proper 
insulation.  Short  of  dismantling  the  vehi- 
cle, some  body  parts  and  wiring  cannot 
be  checked.  However,  by  removing  ran- 
dom dome  lights,  struaural  items  (such 
as  steel  ribs  and  insulation)  can  be  ver- 
ified with  minimal  cost  and  time. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  check  your 
vehicle  is  to  send  a  mechanic  to  the  fac- 
tory while  the  vehicle  is  being  buik.  The 
mechanic  can  observe  the  work  and 
make  changes,  if  necessary,  during  that 
time.  You  will  incur  traveling  and  wage 
expenses  but  the  vehicle  you  receive  is 
more  likely  to  be  what  you  ordered. 

Whichever  method  you  choose,  an  in- 
speaion should  also  involve  checking 
each  item  for  compliance  to  specifica- 
tions. For  items  that  do  not  comply,  no- 
tify the  vendor  in  writing.  Such  items 
must  be  correaed  at  no  cost  to  the  sys- 
tem before  the  final  payment  for  the 
vehicle. 

Often  the  most  expensive  and  long- 
term  errors  made  by  managers  are  in 
vehicle  specifications  and  acceptance. 
However,  proper  vehicle  specifications 
and  a  thorough  inspection  can  save  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money,  frustration, 
and  breakdowns.  In  addition,  your  sys- 
tem can  provide  high  quality,  safe,  and 
reliable  service  to  your  passengers, 
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Chapter  VII.  FUNDING/FINANCE 


A.  Introduction 

In  this  era  of  declining  funds  for  public  transit,  increasing  costs,  and  additional 
demands  on  most  community  transportation  providers,  it  is  essential  that  maximum 
benefit  be  extracted  from  every  available  dollar.  It  follows  that  agencies  need  to 
know  how  to  access  available  funding,  and  how  to  manage  revenues  and  cost. 

This  chapter  has  been  developed  to  provide  information  that  will  hopefully  assist  in 
understanding  this  most  important  subject  area.  It  begins  with  an  overview  of 
available  funding  sources  including  purpose,  eligibility  criteria,  amounts  available, 
local  match  required  and  contact  person.  Included  is  a  generic  list  of  common  local 
funding  sources  that  may  or  may  not  be  available  in  your  area. 

Next,  information  relative  to  budgeting  is  presented.  The  need  for  accurate 
historical  information  and  its  use  in  cost  estimation  is  covered.  Also  covered  is  the 
concept  of  cost  allocation  -  a  particularly  timely  issue  at  the  federal  level. 

Accounting  information  is  next  presented,  with  emphasis  placed  on  manual  versus 
computerized  techniques. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  relative  to  fare  and  price  management, 
alternative  fare  and  reimbursement  structures,  and  other  associated  information. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  or  she  who  best  knows  how  to  secure  and  manage 
funds  will  succeed.  It  follows  that  the  information  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
important. 


B.     Available  Funding  Sources 

This  section  provides  information  relative  to  funding  for  public  transit  (federal/state). 
It  also  includes  a  listing  of  common  local  funding  sources  that  may  or  may  not  be 
available  in  your  area. 

1.      Federal  Funds  For  Mass  Transportation 

Much  of  the  information  included  in  this  section  on  federal  funding  sources  is  taken 
from  the  January  1990  edition  of  the  Community  Transportation  Reoorter. 
Community  Transportation  Reporter  is  a  monthly  technical  assistance  publication  of 
the  Community  Transportation  Association  of  America,  a  national  association  which 
focuses  on  improving  transportation  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas. 

a).     Section  3:  Discretionary  Capital  Grants  by  Loans 

By  statute,  80  percent  of  this  program  is  earmarked  for  financing  rail  modernization 
and  fixed  guideway  activities.  Another  10  percent  is  available  for  the  replacement, 
rehabilitation,  and  purchase  of  buses  and  related  equipment  and  the  construction  of 
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bus-related  facilities.  Many  of  the  remaining  Section  3  funds  have  been 
incorporated  into  various  special  UMTA  programs,  such  as  the  Alternative  Fuels 
Initiative  (capital  assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles  using  alternative  fuels), 
Entrepreneurial  Sen/ices  Challenge  Grants  (seed  money  for  the  entry  of  private 
sector  operators  into  public  transit  activities)  and  the  Suburban  Mobility  Initiative 
(financing  of  programs  to  improve  suburban  public  transportation).  All  Section  3 
grants  carry  a  25  percent  non-federal  match  requirement,  but  UMTA  gives 
preference  to  proposals  that  include  a  higher  local  match.  Application  for  Section  3 
grants  (including  UMTA's  special  initiatives)  is  made  through  regional  UMTA  offices. 
National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $982.1  million. 

b)  .     Section  6:  Research.  Development  and  Demonstrations 

This  discretionary  program  is  used  to  finance  studies  and  demonstrations  that  are 
intended  to  improve  mass  transportation  sen/ices.  Application  is  made  through 
UMTA  headquarters. 

National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $7.8  million. 

c)  .      Section  8:  Planning  and  Technical  Studies 

The  Section  8  Planning  and  Technical  Studies  Program  provides  financial 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments  to  conduct  planning  activities  for  mass 
transportation.  These  funds  are  awarded  to  state  transportation  departments  and 
local  metropolitan  planning  organizations  on  a  discretionary  basis,  with  a  20  percent 
non-federal  match  requirement.  Planning  activities  for  rural  and  small  urban  areas 
are  carried  out  by  state  transportation  departments,  which  generally  receive 
approximately  10  percent  of  Section  8  funds. 
National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $44.9  million. 

d)  .     Section  9:  Formula  Grant  Program  for  Urban  Areas 
Overview: 

The  Section  9  Formula  Grant  Program  makes  federal  resources  available  to  urban 
areas  for  planning,  capital  and  operating  assistance  purposes.  Urban  areas  of 
population  200,000  or  greater  receive  formula  funding  directly  from  UMTA  under 
Section  9(a)(2).  For  urioan  areas  of  under  200,000  population,  the  governor  or  the 
governor's  designee  is  the  recipient  of  Section  9(1  )(1)  funds.  These  formula  funds 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  and  population  density  for  urban  areas 
under  200,000. 

Assistance: 

The  federal  match  for  planning  and/or  capital  assistance  is  80  percent.  There  are 
two  exceptions  to  this  80  percent  match  for  capital  projects:  bicycle  facilities  are 
funded  at  a  90  percent  match  and  elderly  and  handicapped  accessibility  projects 
that  go  beyond  federal  legal  requirements  are  funded  at  a  95  percent  match. 
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The  federal  match  for  operating  assistance  will  not  exceed  50  percent.  Each  urban 
area  has  an  annually  adjusted  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  federal  operating  assistance 
it  can  receive. 

Local  match  must  be  provided  In  cash  from  non-federal  funds  or  from  non-farebox 
revenues  from  the  operation  of  public  mass  transit  systems,  such  as  advertising, 
concessions  and  most  contract  revenues. 

National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $143.5  million  for  urban  areas  (50,000- 
200,000  in  population  only).  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  under  the  Section  9(a)(1)  program  for  small  urban 
areas  is  $564,300. 

e)  .     Section  10:  Training  Programs 

Under  this  discretionary  program,  UMTA  funds  training  activities  at  the  state,  local 
government,  and  single  agency  level.  Historically,  Section  10  funds  have  been 
used  to  finance  training  programs  within  individual  larger  transit  systems,  but  they 
may  be  used  for  statewide  training  activities.  Application  is  made  through  UMTA 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 
National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $398,800. 

f)  .      Section   16(b)(2):      Capital  Assistance   Program  for  Nonprofit  Agencies 

Transporting  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 

Overview: 

Section  16(b)(2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
provides  capital  funds  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  meeting  the  special 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in  urban,  small  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Funds  for  this  purpose  are  allocated  to  states,  commonwealths,  and 
territories,  on  the  basis  of  their  elderly  and  handicapped  populations.  The  funds  are 
administered  by  a  designated  state  agency,  usually  the  same  agency  that 
administers  the  Section  1 8  program. 

Assistance: 

Private,  nonprofit  organizations  are  eligible  for  Section  16(b)(2)  funds  for  capital 
expenses.  Section  16(b)(2)  funds  are  largely  used  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
vehicles,  but  lifts,  radios  or  other  capital  equipment  necessary  for  the  transportation 
of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  by  private  nonprofit  agencies  may  also  be  eligible 
for  Section  (16(b)(2)  funding. 

The  federal  share  of  eligible  capital  costs  may  not  exceed  80  percent,  and  the  local 
share  must  be  at  least  20  percent. 

Among  the  many  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  vehicles  funded  under  this  program 
are  prohibitions  on  leasing  vehicles  purchased  with  Section  16(b)(2)  funds  to  public 
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bodies  and  stipulations  tfiat  use  of  16(b)(2)-funded  veiiicles  for  other  purposes  (e.g., 
transportation  of  the  general  public  or  "Meals  on  Wheels'*  programs)  do  not  interfere 
with  transportation  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $35.0  million.  The  State  Section  16(b)(2) 
allocation  for  New  Mexico  in  FY  1990  is  $253,200. 

g).      Section  18:  Formula  Grant  Program  for  Non-Urban  Areas 

Overview: 

Section  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  provides  a 
formula  grant  transportation  program  for  non-urban  areas  of  less  that  50,000 
population.  The  purpose  of  the  Section  18  program,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  through  state  agencies  (usually 
transportation  and  highway  departments),  is  to  assist  transportation  agencies  serving 
the  general  public.  Specialized  transportation  systems  can  also  receive  assistance 
if  they  open  their  doors  to  the  general  public.  Section  18  funds  are  currently 
distributed  by  the  states  to  nearly  1,200  local  systems,  almost  40  percent  of  which 
are  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Eligibility: 

Section  18  funds  are  available  for  planning,  capital,  operating  and  administrative 
assistance  to  state  agencies,  local  public  bodies,  nonprofit  organizations,  Indian 
tribes,  and  groups  and  operators  of  public  transportation  services.  They  are  to  be 
used  for  transportation  projects  in  rural  areas  of  less  the  50,000  population, 
although  they  may  include  the  transportation  of  non-urban  residents  to  and  from 
urban  areas. 

Assistance: 

States  may  use  up  to  15  percent  of  their  apportionments  for  administration,  planning 
and  technical  assistance  activities.  These  expenses  are  funded  at  100  percent 
federal  share. 

The  federal  share  of  net  operating  costs  cannot  exceed  50  percent. 

The  maximum  federal  share  for  capital  costs  is  80  percent  with  the  following  two 
exceptions:  bicycle  facilities  are  funded  at  a  90  percent  match  and  elderly  and 
handicapped  accessibility  projects  that  go  beyond  federal  legal  requirements  are 
funded  at  a  95  percent  match. 

Federal  funds  will  cover  80  percent  of  administrative  costs,  at  the  discretion  of  each 
state. 

Revenues  that  operators  receive  from  contracts  for  services  may  be  used  as  all  or 
part  of  the  local  match. 
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National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $65.9  million.  The  State  Section  18 
allocation  for  New  Mexico  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  is  $575,400. 

h).     Section  18(h):  Rural  Transit  Assistance  Program 

Overview: 

The  Rural  Transit  Assistance  Program  (RTAP)  is  a  program  of  training,  technical 
assistance,  research  and  other  support  services  for  non-urban  transit.  It  provides  a 
source  of  funding  to  assist  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs  and  other  support  sen/ices  to  meet  the  needs  of 
transit  operators  in  areas  of  less  than  50,000  population.  RTAP  is  made  up  of 
state  and  national  components.  The  state  programs  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  in  conjunction  with  each  state's  Section  18  formula  assistance  program. 
The  national  program  provides  information  and  materials  for  use  by  local  operators 
and  state  administering  agencies. 

Assistance: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  annual  RTAP  funding  is  designated  for  the  state 
programs,  with  the  remaining  15  percent  used  for  the  national  program. 

State  agencies  apply  for  RTAP  funding  within  the  same  grant  application  that  they 
use  to  apply  for  Section  18  funding. 

There  is  no  federal  requirement  for  a  local  match  for  the  RTAP  funds. 

Eligible  activities  include  training,  technical  assistance,  research,  and  related  support 
services. 

National  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $5.0  million.  The  State  Section  RTAP 
allocation  for  New  Mexico  in  FY  1990  is  $64,500. 

For  information  on  the  RTAP,  Section  16(b)(2)  and  Section  18  programs,  contact 
your  state  representative  at  the  Public  Transportation  Program  Division  of  the  New 
Mexico  Highway  and  Transportation  Department. 

2.      Other  Federal  Resources 

Transit  agencies  often  provide  transportation  to  human  service  agencies  on  a 
contract  basis.  These  service  arrangements  are  encouraged  by  state  and  federal 
funding  agencies  as  a  way  of  consolidating  different  kinds  of  public  transportation 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  public  funds.  At  the  same  time,  contracts  with  human 
service  agencies  are  a  good  source  of  revenue  for  the  transit  system.  The 
following  agencies  offer  programs  requiring  transportation  and  may  provide  good 
opportunities  for  transit  agencies. 
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a).     Head  Start 


The  Head  Start  program  provides  comprehensive  child  development  services  for 
pre-schoolers  from  low-income  families.  Head  Start  services  are  delivered  by  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  through  approximately  1,290  centers  in  local 
communities  nationwide.  Head  Start  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'(HHS)  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families.  Head  Start  provides  for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  centers  as  well  as  for  field  trips  and  medical  transportation.  Although  optional, 
most  local  Head  Start  programs  directly  provide  their  transportation  services. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $1,405  million. 

Program  Administration: 

There  are  no  state  administering  agencies  for  Head  Start.  Program  management 
and  application  information  is  available  from  the  appropriate  HHS  regional  office. 
Interested  transportation  providers  should  contact  the  Head  Start  programs  within 
their  communities. 

b).     Title  III  Grants  for  State  and  Community  Programs  on  Aging 

The  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA),  a  component  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  administers  a  program  of  formula  grants  to  states  to  finance  state 
and  community  programs  for  older  persons  under  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  State  and  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  use  these  funds  to  provide  responsive 
systems  of  services  and  opportunities  for  older  people  in  each  community,  including 
services  in  the  home,  services  and  opportunities  in  the  community,  access  services, 
and  services  to  individuals  in  long-term  care  facilities.  Title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  requires  that  an  adequate  proportion  of  its  funds  be  used  for 
transportation  and  other  access  services.  Trips  for  older  persons  to  nutrition  sites, 
medical  centers,  shopping  centers,  etc.  are  furnished.  Transportation  can  be 
provided  through  contract  services  with  a  transportation  provider,  with  vehicles 
owned  by  the  local  aging  program,  or  by  volunteers  driving  their  own  vehicles.  The 
Administration  on  Aging  also  provides  funds  to  Native  American  elderiy  services 
under  Title  VI,  which  some  agencies  use  as  the  non-UMTA  match  for  Section 
16(b)(2). 

National  program  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1990:  $744  million. 
Program  Administration: 

Title  III  funds  are  distributed  by  formula  through  the  state  to  designated  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging,  who  then  award  grants  or  contracts  to  service  providers. 
Interested  transportation  or  other  service  providers  in  New  Mexico  should  contact 
Stephanie  Fall-Creek,  Director,  State  Agency  on  Aging,  224  Palace  Avenue,  4th 
Floor,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  (505)  827-7640. 
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c).     Administration  on  Development  Disabilities 


The  Health  and  Human  Service  Department's  Administration  on  Developmental 
Disabilities  (ADD)  assists  states  in  increasing  the  provision  of  quality  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities.  Some  ADD  Basic  State  Grant  funds  are 
used  for  the  transportation  of  developmentally  disabled  individuals  from  community 
living  situations  to  employment,  recreation,  and  medical  appointments. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $98  million. 

Program  Administration: 

The  majority  of  ADD  funds  are  awarded  to  state  developmental  disabilities  planning 
councils  on  a  formula  basis  though  ADD's  Basic  State  Developmental  Disabilities 
Grants  program.  Additional  ADD  funds  are  awarded  to  protection  and  advocacy 
agencies,  university-affiliated  programs,  and  projects  of  national  significance.  For 
New  Mexico  program  information,  contact  Chris  Isengard,  Director,  Developmental 
Disabilities  Planning  Council,  Ark  Plaza,  2025  Pacheco,  Suite  B200,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87505;  (505)  827-2707. 

d).     Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

AFDC,  as  this  program  is  known,  reimburses  states  for  financial  assistance,  grants, 
rehabilitation,  and  certain  services  to  needy  dependent  children  and  the  parents  or 
relatives  with  whom  they  are  living.  In  the  past,  transportation  has  been  an  eligible 
expense  for  state  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  programs  funded  under 
AFDC.  Under  recent  welfare  reform,  states  will  not  have  to  provide  for 
transportation  necessary  for  eligible  persons  to  participate  in  JOBS  programs. 
Another  program  funded  under  AFDC  is  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  or  WIN.  This 
program  provides  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  with 
appropriate  job  training,  job  placement,  and  other  related  services  in  order  to 
enhance  their  capacity  for  social  and  economic  self-sufficiency  and  to  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  long  term  dependency.  Transportation  may  be  provided  or  reimbursed 
to  support  WIN  services. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $9,691  million  (all  AFDC  programs). 
Program  Administration: 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Administration  for  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  distributes  AFDC  funds  to  the  states  on  a  formula  basis.  In  New 
Mexico  AFDC  programs  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Human  Services, 
Alex  Valdez,  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  2348,  Santa  Fe,  NM  8705-2348;  (505)  827-4072. 
This  department  should  be  contacted  for  information  on  their  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures  for  AFDC  payments  and  reimbursements. 
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e).     Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grants 


This  formula  grant  program,  known  as  ADMS,  provides  the  states  with  funding  for: 
the  development  of  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  and  activities 
to  deal  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  the  support  of  community  mental  health 
centers  that  provide  services  for  chronically  mentally  ill  individuals  and  other 
populations  which  are  currently  under  served;  and  the  coordination  of  mental  health 
and  health  care  services  provided  by  health  care  centers.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  Alcohol,  Dnjg  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMHA)  oversees  this  program.  States  and  sub-state-recipients  can  use  block 
grant  funds  to  provide  transportation  to  clients  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
services  funded  by  the  block  grants. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $790  million. 

Program  Administration: 

Formula  grants  are  administered  by  agencies  designated  by  each  states'  governor 
(generally  a  state  department  of  mental  health,  or  equivalent).  Although  the  level  of 
available  funds  is  determined  by  formula,  each  state  must  submit  an  annual 
application  for  ADMS  funds. 

f).      Community  Services  Block  Grants 

The  Community  Sen/ices  Block  Grant  (CSBG)  program  provides  funds  to  states  for 
community-based  programs  that  offer  health,  nutrition,  housing  and  employment- 
related  services  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  low-income  persons.  Until 
1981,  this  program  was  administered  by  the  Community  Services  Administration. 
Since  that  time,  federal  administration  of  the  CSBG  program  has  been  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Office  of  Community  Services. 
Transportation  services  to  assist  low-income  and  elderly  persons  to  obtain  jobs, 
child  care,  emergency  services  and  the  like,  are  eligible  uses  of  CSBG  funds. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $324  million. 

Program  Administration: 

Formula  grants  are  administered  by  agencies  designated  by  each  state's  governor. 
Although  the  level  of  available  funds  is  determined  by  formula,  each  state  must 
submit  an  annual  application  for  CSBG  funds.  Most  funds  are  awarded  to  over 
1,000  community  action  agencies,  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  organizations, 
Indian  tribes,  and  agencies  previously  funded  by  the  Community  Services 
Administration.  Interested  service  providers  should  contact  New  Mexico's  CSBG 
administering  agency,  the  Department  of  Human  Services,  Community  Assistance 
Section,  Dorian  Dodson,  Programs  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  2348,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2348;  (505)  827-7264. 
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g)  .     Title  V  Grants  for  Community  Service  Employment  for  Older  Americans 

This  program  provides  discretionary  grants  to  states  and  national  non-profit 
agencies  for  part-time  work  experience  in  community  service  activities  for 
unemployed,  low-income  persons  aged  55  and  over.  Transportation  is  an  eligible 
use  of  program  funds. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $355  million. 
Program  Administration: 

Although  funded  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  this  program  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  not  by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
Interested  grantees  and  service  providers  should  contact  local  Department  of  Labor 
programs,  or  the  Labor  Department's  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.G. 

h)  .     Job  Trainino  Partnership  Act 

The  Department  of  Labor  provides  block  grants  to  the  states  for  training  and  other 
services  for  economically  disadvantaged  persons  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA).  These  programs  and  services  are  designed  to  lead  to  permanent  gains 
in  employment.  The  program  includes  block  grants  to  states  to  design  and  operate 
training  programs,  grants  to  operate  the  summer  youth  employment  and  training 
program,  and  grants  for  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced  workers. 
Program  support  is  also  provided  for  federally  administered  programs  designed  to 
assist  special  segments  of  the  population  that  have  particular  disadvantages  in  the 
labor  market.  These  groups  include  Native  Americans,  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers  and  veterans.  The  Job  Corps  is  also  included  under  JTPA.  Funds  for 
transportation  to  and  from  JTPA  sponsored  programs  are  allowable  expenses. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $3,946  million. 

Program  Administration: 

The  Department  of  Labor  awards  JTPA  funds  to  state  job  training  coordinating 
councils  on  a  formula  basis.  Interested  grantees  and  service  providers  should 
contact  their  state's  job  training  coordinating  council  or  the  Labor  Department's 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

i)  .      Migrant  Health  Centers 

This  program  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  provides  project  grants  to  local  nonprofit  agencies  to 
improve  the  health  status  of  migratory  seasonal  workers  and  their  families. 
Sen/ices  include:  primary  and  supplemental  health  care,  hospitalization  benefits, 
environmental  health  training  and  education,  sanitation  and  safe  working  conditions. 
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Grantees  are  required  to  provide  primary  health  sen/ices  including  the  transportation 
required  for  adequate  patient  care.  This  requirement  includes  a  wide  range  of 
functions  such  as  the  lease  of  vehicles  to  serve  as  mobile  health  care  units, 
ambulance  service,  bus  and  cab  fares,  and  personnel  sen/ices  associated  with 
transportation. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $49  million. 
Program  Administration: 

Funding  for  migrant  health  centers  is  provided  directly  to  grantees  through  regional 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  There  is  no  state 
administrative  role  in  this  program. 

j).      Social  Services  Block  Grants 

Social  Services  Block  Grants  (SSBG)  are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  to  state 
human  service  agencies  to  provide  funds  for  a  variety  of  social  services  such  as 
day  care,  services  related  to  management  and  maintenance  of  the  home,  protective 
services  for  adults  and  children,  and  employment  services.  Transportation  services 
which  support  these  or  similar  social  services  can  be  funded  through  the  SSBG 
program. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $2,649  million. 
Program  Administration: 

The  New  Mexico  SSBG  administering  agency  determines  what  services  will  be 
provided  using  SSBG  funds,  and  which  agencies  or  programs  will  receive 
assistance  from  SSBGs.  The  state  contact  is  Alex  Valdez,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Human  Services,  P.O.  Box  2348.  Santa  Fe,  NM  8705-2348;  (505)  827-4072. 

k).      Community  Health  Centers 

This  program  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  provides  nonprofit  local  entities  with  funds  to  support 
the  development  and  operation  of  Community  Health  Centers  (CHC).  These 
centers  provide  health  services  to  medically  under  served  populations  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  CHC  regulations  specify  that  primary  care  services  include 
transportation  services  as  needed  for  adequate  patient  care. 

National  program  funding  for  FY  1990:  $454  million. 

Program  Administration: 

Funding  is  provided  directly  to  CHC  grantees  through  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  There  is  no  state  management  role  in 
the  CHC  program. 
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3.      State  and  Local  Funding  For  Mass  Transportation 

a)  .     State  Aid  for  Mass  Transportation 

A  number  of  the  states  provide  aid  for  mass  transportation,  either  in  the  form  of 
financial  contributions  or  by  creating  the  enabling  legislation  for  local  action.  In 
some  cases,  state  aid  is  substantial  in  dollar  amounts  and  may  offer  significant 
leverage  when  combined  with  local  funds  and  used  in  conjunction  with  federal  grant 
programs.  Furthermore,  as  the  perceived  role  of  the  federal  government  in  transit 
funding  changes,  state  aid  will  increase  in  importance. 

b)  .      Financial  Aid 

Historically  most  state  transit  programs  have  been  tied  to  federal  aid  programs, 
state  funds  are  typically  used  to  match  a  proportion  of  the  required  local  share  of  a 
federal  grant.  A  state  may,  for  example,  agree  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  local 
share  for  federal  capital  improvement  grants  or  other  types  of  federal  aid.  The 
administration  of  a  state  aid  program  may  be  quite  simple,  with  aid  being  given  for 
projects  that  meet  federal  approval.  The  same  application  prepared  by  a  transit 
agency  for  federal  funds  may  be  submitted  to  the  state,  greatly  reducing  local 
paperwork  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  may  set  its  own  standards,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
financial  aid  and  require  separate  paperwork.  Whatever  practice  is  used  will 
depend  upon  the  goals  and  objectives  established  by  the  state  for  its  program  to 
help  mass  transportation.  Again,  as  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  transit 
and  programs  changes,  so  too  will  these  arrangements. 

Some  states  may  have  a  portion  of  their  aid  program  independent  of  federal  aid 
programs.  Among  these  independent  state  programs  are  purchase-of-service 
agreements  by  which  the  state  may  use  its  funds  to  provide  operating  or  capital 
subsidies  for  transit.  States  may  also  provide  a  program  of  aid  for  human  services 
programs  involving  either  standard  mass  transit  or  special  service. 

c)  .     Enabling  Legislation 

Many  states  may  not  give  direct  financial  aid  for  mass  transportation,  but  will 
provide  significant  help  through  the  passage  of  enabling  legislation.  Such  legislation 
may  provide  for  public  ownership  of  transit  systems,  the  establishment  of  transit 
authorities,  and  the  creation  of  transit  districts  with  taxing  powers.  Enabling 
legislation  can  also  be  used  to  provide  a  variety  of  local  option  taxes  to  support 
transit. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  states  that  provide  aid  for  transit  through  enabling 
legislation,  the  best  advice  appears  to  be  to  provide  a  wide  spectmm  of  local  option 
taxes  that  may  be  used  to  support  transit  and  related  activities.  In  some  states, 
transit  districts  may  be  given  authority  and  power  to  tax  property  only.  The 
property  tax  is  not  popular,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  and  it  probably  is 
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much  easier  to  gain  taxpayer  support  for  transit  if  the  particular  source  of  support 
may  be  chosen  from  a  wide  variety  of  levies.  Some  form  of  local  income  tax  may 
be  the  least  regressive  form  of  taxation,  although  a  local  sales  tax  may  be 
somewhat  easier  to  put  through  a  referendum  procedure. 

The  sources  of  revenue  used  by  states  for  state  aid  programs  in  transit  have  been 
quite  varied.  A  piggyback  on  the  license  fees  for  automobiles  or  on  the  gasoline 
tax  would  take  advantage  of  collection  methods  already  in  use.  Some  states  are  in 
the  process  of  revising  the  state  gasoline  tax,  typically  collected  on  a  gallonage 
basis,  because  the  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with  rises  in  the  cost  of  highway 
construction  and  maintenance.  The  gallonage  tax  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  does 
not  reflect  inflation  or  the  higher  price  of  crude  oil  (as  would  a  sales  tax  on 
gasoline).  A  gallonage-based  fuel  tax  is  also  affected  by  decreases  in  gasoline 
consumption  due  to  the  impact  of  federally  mandated  improvements  in  the  average 
gasoline  mileage  of  new  automobiles  and  the  changes  in  driving  habits  as  part  of 
fuel  conservation  efforts.  Many  states  face  relatively  static  gas  tax  revenues. 
When  states  are  considering  either  raising  the  gallonage  tax,  or  replacing  it  with  a 
more  realistic  sales  tax  on  gas,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  including  support  for  transit  in 
the  gas  tax. 

Other  special  levies  may  be  attractive  for  financing  transit  activities  or  special 
portions  of  transit  programs.  For  example,  in  Pennsylvania  the  state  lottery  is  used 
to  reimburse  local  transit  agencies  for  the  cost  of  senior  citizen  transportation.  A 
liquor  tax  is  another  possible  source  of  funds. 

d).     Local  Fundino  Sources 

Different  kinds  of  public  funding  opportunities  exist  in  every  community.  These 
sources  include  taxes,  bonds,  vendor  financing,  leasing,  debt  financing,  and  non- 
fare  revenues  such  as  advertising.  These  sources  of  funds  will  be  explained  in 
more  detail  below. 

4.  Taxes 

In  selecting  a  tax  source  for  transit  funding  there  are  certain  principles  which  have 
been  generally  accepted  as  criteria  of  a  fair  taxation  method. 

Adequacy  of  financing.  Sufficient  revenue  must  be  generated  from  the  tax  to 
cover  the  required  subsidy  for  the  transit  service. 

Equality  of  treatment.  Individuals  in  similar  situations  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  taxing  mechanism. 

Relationship  to  benefits.  Tax  assessments  should  be  related  to  the  benefits 
received  from  the  use  of  publicly  provided  services. 

Ability  to  pay  taxes.  Tax  assessments  should  be  related  to  the  financial 
capability  to  pay  such  taxes. 
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Minimal  cost  of  tax  collection.  Tax  funding  mechanisms  which  require 
minimal  effort  to  implement  and  administer  should  be  selected. 

a)  .     Property  Taxes 

Property  taxes  have  been  the  usual  means  of  financing  local  public  undertakings  for 
many  years.  If  property  taxes  have  no  other  merit,  at  least  they  are 
understandable  and  have  the  blessing  of  being  familiar  to  taxpayers.  Collection 
procedures  are  usually  well-established,  and  the  concept  is  not  complicated. 
Property  taxes  are,  therefore,  the  probable  foundation  of  public  support  of  transit  in 
most  cities. 

On  the  minus  side,  property  taxes  often  do  not  reflect  changes  in  cost  or  revenue 
needs  quickly  or  effectively.  Also,  because  they  are  usually  paid  in  one  or  two 
installments,  they  seem  to  impose  a  very  visible  burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  levied  throughout  the  community,  property 
taxes  are  typically  unpopular,  even  though  they  may  be  generally  fair  in  application. 
Adding  to  their  unpopularity  is  the  regressive  nature  of  property  taxes,  and  the 
burden  placed  on  those  with  fixed  incomes,  such  as  the  retired  elderly. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  the  means  of  levying  taxes  on  an  areawide  basis  through 
the  transit  authority.  This  matter  depends  largely  upon  the  powers  granted  to  such 
institutions  by  state  laws.  If  an  authority  cannot  levy  taxes  upon  communities 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  governmental  body  that  created  it,  it  may  be  able  to 
achieve  the  same  end  by  entering  into  contracts  with  other  municipalities  to  provide 
transit  service  in  those  communities.  The  agreement  then  would  permit  those  areas 
to  levy  taxes  to  meet  contract  obligations  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

b)  .     Income  Taxes 

While  not  yet  commonly  used  in  the  funding  of  municipal  undertakings,  the  income 
tax  is  another  means  of  providing  funds  for  transit  and  other  public  purposes.  This 
tax  category  includes  both  employer  payroll  taxes  and  employee  income  taxes.  The 
freedom  of  the  local  government  or  authority  to  use  such  taxes  depends  upon  state 
or  municipal  laws.  One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  income/payroll  taxes  is 
that  they  are  usually  levied  in  biweekly  or  monthly  installments  as  deductions  from 
paychecks  or  on  an  employer's  biweekly  or  monthly  payroll  amount.  This  should 
result  in  a  steady  flow  of  revenue  into  the  tax  coffers.  The  installment  plan 
collection  also  removes  some  of  the  sting  from  the  imposition  of  the  tax-something 
that  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  case  of  most  property  taxes. 

The  income/payroll  tax  is  also  fair  because  it  tends  to  fall  most  heavily  upon  those 
who  are  most  able  to  pay.  This  may  be  particularly  important  in  a  transit 
undertaking  that  is  obliged  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  its  costs  out  of  the  farebox. 
If  the  majority  of  riders  are  from  low-income  groups,  they  are  not  as  heavily 
burdened  by  what  is,  in  essence,  dual  taxation-the  farebox  and  income  tax. 

c)  .      Sales  and  Excise  Taxes 
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Once  again  the  ability  of  a  local  government  to  use  a  tax  (or  taxes)  of  this  type  will 
depend  on  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  community  is  located.  Sales  and 
excise  taxes  can  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  taxes  apply  to  most  items  and 
services  with  only  a  few  exemptions  from  the  tax.  Other  taxes  are  selectively 
assessed  on  specific  products,  such  as  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco.  Generally 
a  sales  or  excise  tax  is  relatively  easy  to  administer.  Usually  this  form  of  tax 
responds  positively  to  inflation  (tax  receipts  will  increase).  However,  tax  collections 
will  decrease  if  consumption  of  the  taxed  item  declines  because  of  other  factors 
such  as  reduced  demand  for  the  item. 

Two  arguments  mitigate  against  the  use  of  sales  or  excise  taxes  for  funding  transit. 
First,  these  taxes  are  frequently  regressive:  persons  with  lower  incomes  pay  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  in  such  taxes  than  do  persons  with  a  higher  level 
of  income.  This  inequity  can  be  somewhat  reduced  by  exempting  purchases  of 
basic  necessities  (such  as  food  and  medicine)  from  the  items  subject  to  the  sales 
tax.  Second,  depending  upon  the  item  to  be  taxed,  there  may  be  little  relationship 
between  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  receipt  of  the  benefit  of  transit  service.  An 
example  is  an  excise  tax  on  cigarettes;  some  smokers  are  nonriders,  and  not  all 
transit  riders  are  smokers. 

d).     Taxing  Difficulties 

The  difficulty  with  using  any  tax  is  that  it  may  become  unpopular.  Great  care  has 
to  be  used  in  promoting  the  application  and  use  of  such  taxes  to  avoid  alienating 
the  public.  An  overt  transit  tax  that  is  considered  to  be  a  nuisance  may  give  transit 
a  bad  name  in  a  community. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  a  dedicated  tax  is  more  acceptable  if  some  relatively 
close  tie-in  can  be  demonstrated  between  what  or  who  is  to  be  taxed  and  the 
benefits  to  be  gained.  That  is,  a  wheel  tax  levied  against  automobiles  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  streets,  while  unpleasant,  is  at  least  dedicated  to  providing 
better  streets  for  those  who  have  automobiles.  The  connection  between  the 
taxpayer  and  the  individual  who  benefits  is  quite  clear,  and  taxpayers  are  less  likely 
to  resent  the  expenditures  they  must  make. 

If  a  dedicated  tax  (or  taxes)  is  used,  probably  the  wisest  course  is  to  call  the 
dedicated  transit  tax,  however  imposed,  a  "mobility  tax,"  with  the  proceeds  used  for 
the  general  enhancement  of  mobility.  Most  of  the  proceeds  would  go  to  offset  any 
losses  of  the  transit  operations.  Other  portions  of  the  fund  could  be  used  for 
purposes  generally  related  to  mobility-to  provide  stop  signs  or  traffic  signals,  to 
install  turn  lanes  at  intersections,  to  provide  off-street  parking,  or  to  help  support 
special  services  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped.  Offering  broad  benefits  to  both 
transit  users  and  nonusers  should  make  the  dedicated  transit  tax  more  acceptable 
to  the  public. 

5.  Bonds 

Bonds  issued  by  public  bodies  for  transit  purposes  are  of  two  general  types: 
general  obligation  and  revenue.  There  are  also  several  special  categories. 
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a).     General  Obligation  Bonds 


General  obligation  bonds  are  backed  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  issuer.  There  is  no  dependence  upon  transit  revenues  to  pay  off  fare- 
backed  bonds,  so  that  pressure  is  less  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the  farebox. 
The  problem  with  general  obligation  bonds  is  that,  in  many  instances,  they  must 
receive  voter  approval  through  a  referendum.  If  the  sum  involved  is  large,  gaining 
approval  may  be  difficult.  Approval  is  also  difficult  if  a  community  is  experiencing 
one  of  the  periodic  taxpayer  revolts  in  which  any  referendum  item  that  will  increase 
taxes  is  bound  to  fail  at  the  polls.  If  the  referendum  route  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be 
carefully  timed,  and  a  strong  campaign  must  be  developed  to  sell  the  bond  issue  to 
the  voters. 

b)  .     Revenue  Bonds 

Revenue  bonds  are  used  when  the  transit  operation  is  revenue-producing  and  may 
be  expected  to  pay  off  its  debt  through  the  farebox.  The  advantages  of  revenue 
bonds  are: 

The  users  help  pay  for  the  facilities  rather  than  imposing  a  burden  upon  the 
entire  community  and  the  general  taxpayer. 

Public  agencies  that  overlap  political  boundaries  can  use  these  bonds  more 
easily  than  forms  of  debt  obligation  that  rely  upon  the  property  tax. 

Usually,  bonds  can  be  issued  without  voter  approval. 

The  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  requires  that  money  be  placed  in  a  sinking  fund  for 
repayment  of  the  bonds.  Revenues,  therefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  operating 
costs  as  well  as  the  sinking  fund  allotments.  In  a  time  of  greatly  increasing  cost,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  hold  fares  within  reasonable  levels.  Since  the  payment  of 
revenue  bonds  is  based  on  the  revenues  earned  by  the  undertaking,  they  are 
slightly  more  risky  than  general  obligation  bonds.  Therefore,  the  rate  of  interest 
required  for  revenue  bonds  is  usually  higher  than  that  required  for  general  obligation 
bonds.  Because  few  transit  operations  have  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  even 
operating  costs  out  of  the  farebox,  fare-backed  revenue  bonds  are  generally 
impractical. 

An  alternate  arrangement  has  arisen  whereby  the  proceeds  of  a  specific  tax,  such 
as  a  local  sales  tax,  are  dedicated  to  repay  the  bond  obligation.  Revenue  bonds 
do  not  carry  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  issuer.  Repayment  sources  are  limited 
to  the  proceeds  from  operating  revenues  of  the  project  or  from  the  dedicated  tax. 

c)  .     Special  Assessment  Bonds 

Sometimes  special  assessment  bonds  may  be  issued.  In  this  situation,  the  debt  is 
paid  off  by  a  special  assessment  on  property  owners  who  stand  to  benefit  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  manner  by  the  service  provided  through  the  funds  raised  from 
the  bonds.  In  the  case  of  the  small-scale  transit  operation,  assessment  of  special 
bonds  might  be  used  to  finance  the  constnjction  of  a  downtown  terminal  building,  if 
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downtown  merchants  and  business  owners  were  expected  to  gain  special  benefits 
from  the  presence  of  such  a  terminal.  Downtown  properties  would  then  be 
assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  property. 


d).     Municipal  Assistance  Bonds 

A  governmental  body  might  float  a  bond  issue  for  transit  because  the  city  may  be 
able  to  procure  a  lower  interest  rate  than  a  public  transit  operation  that  is  only 
empowered  to  issue  revenue  bonds.  The  public  transit  enterprise  would  then 
reimburse  the  city,  which,  in  turn,  pays  off  the  bonds.  Even  if  a  transit  agency  can 
issue  general  obligation  bonds,  the  municipal  bonding  route  should  be  followed  if  a 
municipality  is  able  to  issue  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

6.  Vendor  Financing 

This  form  of  long-term  financing  is  usually  available  from  equipment  manufacturers 
for  use  in  acquiring  transit  vehicles.  The  loan  is  secured  by  the  equipment  being 
purchased  and  is  normally  repaid  from  operating  or  public  assistance  revenues. 

7.  Private  Leasing 

This  is  a  commonly  used  means  of  providing  long-term  financing  for  capital  assets 
(equipment,  facilities,  etc.).  Under  such  a  lease-purchase  arrangement  the  private 
(for-profit)  firm  owns  the  equipment  which  is  purchased  using  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds.  The  bonds  cover  most  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  equipment.  The  transit 
property  leases  the  vehicles,  with  the  lease  payments  going  to  meet  the  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  the  bonds.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  the  transit  property 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  vehicles.  The  use  of  favorable  tax  laws  allows  the 
private  investor  to  develop  a  beneficial  lease/purchase  arrangement  with  the  transit 
property. 

8.  Debt  Financing 

These  sources  of  revenue  depend  upon  borrowing  funds  to  finance  current 
operations  or  current  expenditures  for  capital  projects.  The  dept  is  then  paid  over  a 
period  of  time  using  proceeds  generated  by  the  project  or  from  future  revenues 
from  tax  sources.  Such  debt  financing  can  take  a  variety  of  forms. 

a)  .      Grant  Anticipation  Notes 

One  form  of  short-term  debt  financing  is  through  the  use  of  grant  anticipation  notes. 
These  notes  are  issued  to  provide  worthing  capital  before  the  receipt  of  government 
grants  or  other  types  of  financial  assistance  expected  from  the  government. 

b)  .     Tax  Anticipation  Warrants 

Another  form  of  short-term  financing  is  tax  anticipation  warrants,  which  are  available 
to  transit  authorities  permitted  to  use  a  dedicated  tax.  Such  a  tax  is  usually 
assessed  and  collected  one  or  two  times  a  year.    There  may  be  a  delay  in  the 
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transit  authority's  receipt  of  cash  proceeds  of  the  tax  from  the  agency  which  collects 
the  tax.  A  tax  anticipation  warrant  may  be  issued  by  the  transit  authority  and 
repaid  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  when  those  monies  are  turned  over  to  the 
transit  authority. 

9.      Other  Revenue  Sources 

a)  .  Advertising 

Bus  advertising  can  earn  money  for  the  transit  system  and  build  a  stronger 
relationship  with  local  business  people.  As  local  businesses  and  service 
organizations  get  involved  in  bus  advertising,  the  community  will  be  more  aware  of 
public  transportation  as  an  aid  to  economic  development.  Exterior  sign  space  is  on 
the  sides  and  on  the  back  of  the  vehicle.  Depending  on  the  interior  design  of  the 
vehicle,  there  may  also  be  inside  space  above  the  windows.  The  primary 
advantage  of  advertisements  on  public  buses  is  name  recognition. 

b)  .      Non-Transportation  Revenues 

This  category  involves  revenues  that  are  generated  from  activities  performed  by  the 
transit  system  which  are  not  associated  with  the  provision  of  transit  service  by  the 
transit  system.  Performing  maintenance  wori<  on  vehicles  not  owned  or  used  by 
the  transit  system  is  one  possible  source  of  such  additional  revenue. 


C.  Budgeting 

Budgeting  is  the  process  of  balancing  estimated  revenues  and  cost.  In  this  context, 
the  development  of  an  operating  budget  for  a  Section  18  Transit  Property  is  no 
different  than  the  development  of  an  operating  budget  for  a  private  for-profit  firm  or, 
for  that  matter,  an  individual's  household.  For  the  private  firm,  costs  in  excess  of 
revenues  translate  to  an  operating  loss.  If  adjustments  are  not  made,  the  firm 
cannot  meet  its  financial  obligations  and  goes  out  of  business.  For  the  individual 
household,  expenditures  in  excess  of  income  translate  to  mounting  debt  and 
financial  insolvency.  Adjustments  must  be  made  (e.g.,  more  income  or  reduced 
expenses)  or  personal  bankmptcy  results. 

The  preceding  statements  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  Section  18  Transit  Properties 
~  which  are  small  businesses.  Estimated  revenues  and  cost  must  be  balanced  and 
continuously  monitored  to  ensure  financial  stability,  and  to  minimize  cash  flow 
problems. 

1.      Sectior)  16  Application  Requirements 

An  annual  operating  budget  is  a  requirement  of  the  Section  18  Grant  Application 
Process.  Applicants  are  required  to  submit  an  operations  profile  to  the  NMSHTD, 
and  to  update  the  profile  annually.  The  profile  includes  a  non-operating  and 
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operating  budget,  a  budget  summary  for  the  current  and  proposed  fiscal  year,  and 
a  summary  of  operating  statistics.  Samples  of  required  capital,  administration, 
operation,  and  summary  budget  forms,  are  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
Brief  descriptions  of  each  follow. 

a)  .     Capital  Budget 

Capital  budget  expenses  include  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  required  capital 
items.  The  federal  share  cannot  exceed  80%  of  net  eligible  capital  cost,  as 
mandated  by  Congressional  action. 

Examples  of  eligible  capital  expenditures  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
buses 

vans  or  other  paratransit  vehicles 
radios  and  communications  equipment 
passenger  shelters 
wheelchair  lifts  and  restraints 
vehicle  rehabilitation 

operational  support  such  as  computer  hardware/software 

spare  parts  with  a  unit  cost  over  $300  and  a  useful  life  of  more  than  one 

year 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  Section  18  funding  apportioned  to  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  funding  for  the  constmction  or  rehabilitation  of  transit  facilities  is  precluded. 

b)  .     Administrative  Budget 

Examples  of  eligible  administrative  budget  costs  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

vehicle  insurance  and  other  general  liability  insurance 

office  rent 

postage 

marketing  expenses 
office  supplies 
utilities 

salaries  of  the  project  director,  secretary,  and  bookkeeper 

fringe  benefits 

audit 

dues  and  subscriptions 
training 

For  fiscal  year  1990  -1991,  the  federal  share  of  eligible  administrative  costs  can  not 
exceed  65%  of  the  net  administrative  cost,  as  mandated  by  Congressional  action.  It 
is  projected  that  the  federal  share  will  be  reduced  at  a  rate  of  5%  per  year  to  a 
final  level  of  50%  in  the  1993  -  1994  application  year. 
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c).      operating  Budget 


Operating  budget  expenses  are  considered  to  be  those  costs  directly  related  to 
system  operations.  For  the  Section  18  program,  eligible  operating  expenses  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

fuel 
oil 

replacement  tires 

replacement  parts  which  do  not  qualify  as  capital  expenses 
maintenance  and  repair 
license  fees 
audit 

vehicle  insurance  and  other  general  liability  insurance 

office  rental 

postage 

advertisement 

printing 

training 

supplies 

utilities 

driver  and  dispatcher  salaries 
mechanics  salaries 
fringe  benefits 

The  federal  share  of  net  operating  expenses  can  not  exceed  50%.  Net  operating 
expenses  are  those  expenses  that  remain  after  operating  revenues  are  subtracted 
from  eligible  operating  expenses. 

Operating  revenues  include  all  funds  generated  through  system  operations,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  fares  (in  whatever  form  they  are  collected),  sale  of  advertising 
space,  etc.  Any  organization  receiving  federal  funding  is  required  to  charge  fares. 

2.      The  Budgeting  Process 

The  first  step  in  the  budgeting  process  is  to  estimate  anticipated  revenues  both  in 
total  and  by  reporting  period-usually  one  month.  Anticipated  revenues  should  be 
itemized  by  source  of  revenue;  e.g.,  cash  fares,  county  match,  sale  of  advertising 
space,  etc. 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  the  estimated  cost  portion  of  the  budget.  This  is  an 
iterative  process;  i.e.,  if  estimated  costs  are  twice  projected  revenues,  adjustments 
must  be  made.  Since  this  is  an  iterative  process,  the  use  of  a  computerized 
spreadsheet  should  be  considered.  Costs  should  be  stratified  by  major  cost  item 
and,  within  major  items,  by  sub-items. 

An  example  of  a  budget  for  a  Section  18  property  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  chapter. 
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Budgeting  is  of  no  value  unless  the  budget  is  continually  monitored.  Anyone  can 
develop  a  budget  that's  easy.  The  difficult  job  is  to  make  the  required  adjustments 
when  your  estimates  fail  to  happen  as  planned;  e.g.,  "cash  revenues  have  been 
$5000/month  less  than  forecast  for  each  of  the  last  three  months.  I  have  to  cut 
costs.  My  alternatives  are  to: 

a)  .   „  

b)  .  


c)  .   ,  or 

d)  .     Let  someone  go. 

It  is  never  easy,  and  in  fact  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  make  the  tough  decisions. 
However,  you  are  running  a  business  and  must  do  what  is  best  for  your 
community. 

D.      Cost  Allocation 

1.  Introduction 

Cost  allocation  is  the  process  of  equitably  allocating  total  agency  cost  to  the 
functions  or  services  provided  by  the  agency.  For  example,  assume  that  Agency  A 
provides  two  basic  services;  e.g.,  congregate  meals  and  transportation.  Further 
assume  that  the  agency's  transportation  department  provides  Section  18  services 
for  the  NMSHTD  and  medical  assistance  services  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  that  the  agency's  total  annual  cost  is  $100,000.  the  objective  of  cost 
allocation  is  to  allocate  total  cost  to  the  individual  service  functions;  e.g., 

Service  Function  Allocated  Cost 

Congregate  Meals  $40,000 

Transportation 

Section  18  $40,000 
MATP  $20.000 

Total  $100,000 

To  accomplish  the  above,  methodology  must  be  developed  to  ensure  that  each 
service  function  is  allocated  or  charged  a  fair  share  for  services  provided.  In 
addition,  effective  cost  allocation  is  useful  in: 

Evaluating  the  individual  components  of  total  cost  (e.g.,  administration, 
maintenance,  etc.). 
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Planning  service  modifications  (e.g.,  increase  or  decrease  in  service  by 
function,  or  witiiin  function). 

Monitoring  specific  service  components. 

Ensuring  all  service  functions  are  invoiced  equitably,  and 

Comparing  proposals  submitted  by  public  and  private  agencies  (i.e.,  fully 
allocated  costing). 

In  reference  to  the  last  item  above,  it  should  be  noted  that  cost  allocation  is 
required  of  all  public  operators  who  receive  UMTA  funds,  all  non-profit  agencies 
bidding  to  provide  UMTA  funded  services,  and  any  agency  that  provides  more  than 
one  service.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  fully  allocated  costing  is  required  on 
the  part  of  public  providers  when  competing  against  private  carriers;  e.g.,  public 
agencies  using  Section  18  vehicles  must  reflect  the  true  cost  associated  with  the 
use  of  those  vehicles  (depreciation,  interest,  etc.). 

2.      Cost  Allocation  Methodology 

The  principal  underlying  cost  allocation  is  that  the  total  cost  incurred  in  producing  a 
specific  product,  or  in  delivering  a  specific  service  should  be  attributed  to  that 
product  or  service.  The  costs  to  be  considered  include  capital  and  operating,  fixed 
and  variable,  and  direct  and  shared. 

Capital  costs  include  items  such  as  vehicles,  maintenance  facilities,  or  other  long- 
term  physical  acquisitions.  Operating  costs  include  labor,  benefits,  materials  and 
supplies,  and  other  expenses  attributed  to  operations.  Capital  costs  plus  operating 
costs  will  equal  the  entire  cost  of  your  system. 

Capital  and  operating  costs  can  be  further  defined  as  fixed  or  variable.  Fixed  costs 
are  those  that  do  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  service  provided;  e.g.,  administrative 
salaries,  facility-related  capital  costs,  etc.  Variable  costs  change  with  the  amount  of 
service  that  is  provided;  e.g.,  driver's  wages,  fuel  costs,  etc. 

Capital  and  operating  costs  can  also  be  defined  as  direct  or  shared.  Direct  costs 
are  those  which  are  directly  attributable  to  a  particular  service  function  or  funding 
source,  while  indirect  or  shared  costs  are  those  that  cannot  be  allocated  exclusively 
to  a  specific  segment  of  service,  but  are  shared  by  the  range  of  services  provided 
by  the  system.  A  simple  example  of  an  indirect  cost  would  be  the  agency's 
computer  system. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Guidebook  to  provide  a  complete,  comprehensive 
methodology  for  cost  allocation  work,  since  it  can  be  relatively  simple  or  somewhat 
complex.  It  depends  on  your  local  situation. 

For  those  agencies  whose  local  situation  warrants  a  comprehensive  cost  allocation 
methodology,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  following  are  three  excellent  publications 
on  transit  costing  to  further  your  understanding  of  the  subject. 
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Cost  Analysis  Methodology  for  Demand-Response  Service.  COMSIS 
and  Lewis  Polin  &  Associates,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
October  1988. 

Fully  Allocated  Cost  Analysis:  Guidelines  for  Public  Transit  Providers. 
Prepared  by  Price  Waterhouse,  April  1987. 

Base  Route  Costing  Procedures:  A  Review.  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  May  1981. 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  the  Public  Private  Transportation  Network  (PPTN) 
has  developed  microcomputer  software  for  transit  cost  allocation.  This 
computerized  Cost  Allocation  Model  (CAM)  is  a  decision  support  tool  that  estimates, 
through  a  user-specified  cost  allocation  procedure,  the  cost  of  supplying  transit 
services.  CAM  can  be  used  to  determine  an  agency's  fully  allocated  costs,  as  well 
as  to  estimate  the  marginal  costs  associated  with  providing  a  specific  service.  A 
fully  allocated  cost  estimate  represents  a  complete  accounting  of  all  labor,  capital 
and  material  resources  used  in  the  delivery  of  a  transit  service.  The  estimate  of 
marginal  or  incremental  costs,  represents  the  change  in  cost  resulting  from  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  level  of  transit  service  output.  PPTN  has  also 
developed  a  training  course  (Cost  Allocation  and  Cost  Estimation  for  Better 
Management)  to  help  transit  providers  develop  their  agency  cost  allocation  policies. 

For  these  agencies  whose  cost  allocation  requirements  are  less  complex,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  review  item  3  below  to  develop  an  overall  appreciation  for 
how  this  subject  should  be  approached. 

3.      Overview  of  Cost  Allocation 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  auditors  for  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Public  Welfare  are  very  concerned  that  cost  allocation  procedures  are  in  place  for 
agencies  receiving  funding  from  their  departments.  Their  job  is  to  ensure  that  their 
department  is  not  being  overcharged.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  these  auditors  are  as 
concerned  that  a  cost  allocation  plan  is  in  place  and  being  followed,  as  they  are 
about  the  very  specific  details  of  the  plan.  It  follows  that  it  is  advisable  that  every 
agency  using  multiple  funding  sources  think  their  way  through  an  equitable  cost 
allocation  plan,  and  follow  that  plan.  The  details  of  the  plan  can  always  be 
modified  if  required;  e.g.,  change  the  percentage  distribution  for  a  particular  line 
item. 

Briefly,  COMSIS  manages  the  Washington  County  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Program.  Our  method  of  allocating  costs  (a  method  that  satisfies  auditing  scrutiny) 
is  as  follows. 

We  identify  all  costs  associated  with  the  program,  and  stratify  those  costs 
basically  as  shown  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  an  all  inclusive 
list. 
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Prooram  A<Jiiiiiil.Vmtiir 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Program  Supervisor 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Data  Errtry  Cterk 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Etc. 


Provider  1 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Per  Trip 


Per  Time  Sheet 


Per  Trip 


Provider  2 


Per  Vehide  MIe 


Per  Vehide  MBe 


Provider  3 


Per  Vehide  Hour 


Per  Vehide  Hour 


Etc. 


Rent 


Per  sq.  ft. 


persq.  ft. 


Computer 


50% 


50% 


Copy  Machine 


50% 


50% 


Etc. 


Copier  Usage 


Per  Copy 


Per  Copy 


Local  Travel 


Per  Expense  AccL 


Per  Expense  Acct. 


Materials/Supplies 
"ito 


60% 


40% 


All  costs  are  allocated  as  accurately  and  reliably  as  possible  using 
procedures  and  forms  readily  available  to  auditors  and  otiiers;  e.g., 

Personnel 

All  personnel  record  time  spent  on  each  program  at  tlie  end  of 
each  day.  Personnel  costs  are  very  accurately  distributed. 
Personnel  costs  include  fringe  benefits,  overhead  and  G  &  A 
expenses;  (i.e.,  a  fully  loaded  rate). 

Transportation 

Our  computerized  system  very  accurately  costs  and  distributes 
every  client  trip  provided  by  carriers  under  contract,  on  either  a 
per  trip,  vehicle-mile  or  vehicle-hour  basis.  It  should  be  noted 
that  agencies  providing  their  own  transportation  many  have  to 
further  stratify  transportation  costs  by  cost  items  such  as 
maintenance,  driver  wages,  etc. 

Other  Direct 

Fixed  Costs  -  where  possible,  fixed  costs  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  a  supportable  unit;  e.g.,  rent  is  allocated  on  a  per 
square  foot  basis.  Other  fixed  costs  (e.g.,  computer  lease  and 
maintenance)  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  other  rationale  (the 
computer  is  needed  by  both  programs  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
split  the  cost  between  the  two  programs). 
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Variable  Costs  -  again,  where  possible,  supportable  cost  units 
are  used,  e.g.,  copier  usage  is  on  a  per  copy  basis,  local  travel 
is  recorded  on  expense  forms  (e.g.,  5/19/90  -  from  office  to 
county  buildings), 

DOT  MTG,  20  miles  @  $0.24/mi.  =  $4.80. 
Account  No.  =  495(DOT). 

Where  not  possible,  judgement  is  used  to  estimate  allocation 
percentages;  e.g.,  we  processed  1000  trips  last  month,  600  for 
DOT  -  400  for  MATP,  we  will  allocate  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies  60%  /  40%. 

In  developing  and  implementing  cost  allocation  procedures,  discretion  and  common 
sense  should  be  employed.  For  example,  if  60%  of  your  total  cost  is 
transportation,  30%  is  personnel,  and  10%  is  other,  it  makes  good  sense  to  spend 
the  time  required  to  equitably  allocate  transportation  and  personnel  (90%  of  the  total 
cost)  and,  if  necessary,  quickly  allocate  the  remainder  (e.g.,  50/50). 

Cost  allocation  is  important  -  everybody  wants  to  feel  confident  they  are  not  getting 
overcharged.  Although  it  can  be  complex,  with  some  thought  it  can  be  relatively 
simple  yet  very  beneficial  in  managing  your  agency  in  a  businesslike  manner. 


E.  Accounting 

With  the  advent  of  microcomputers,  processing  capabilities  previously  found  only  on 
mainframe  computer  systems  have  become  available  to  the  average  user  at 
individual  desktop  workstations.  Technological  advances  in  the  field  of  computer 
systems  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equal  growth  in  the  availability  of  package 
software  for  general  business  applications.  The  availability  of  off-the-shelf  packages 
such  as  general  ledger,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  payroll,  order  entry, 
and  inventory,  make  it  possible  for  a  small  transit  agency  to  automate  many  of  its 
accounting  functions. 

1.      Automated  vs  Manual  Systems 

While  many  small  transit  agencies  perform  all  recordkeeping  functions  manually, 
others  use  spreadsheet  programs  or  regression  packages  to  analyze  ridership  data 
or  to  prepare  graphs  summarizing  statistical  information.  If  you  are  using  one  of 
these  methods,  and  can  process  your  data  efficiently  to  meet  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  reporting  requirements  in  a  timely  manner,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by 
changing  to  an  automated  approach. 

Generally,  the  decision  to  automate  accounting  functions  should  be  based  on  the 
complexity  of  your  situation.  For  example,  processing  data  for  several  hundred 
accounts  and/or  vendors  coupled  with  more  than  600  transactions  each  month 
would  probably  indicate  a  need  for  an  automated  system.  Fill  in  the  blanks  below 
for  your  agency  to  assist  you  in  evaluating  your  needs  in  this  area. 
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Number  of  accounts 
Number  of  vendors 
Number  of  transactions 


Additionally,  you  must  evaluate  the  complexity  of  all  reporting  requirements  (i.e., 
federal,  state  and  local)  for  your  agency.  If  the  preparation  and  submittal  of  these 
reports  seriously  impacts  current  staff  capabilities,  an  automated  accounting  system 
is  definitely  the  answer. 

Once  your  agency  has  made  a  decision  to  automate  accounting  functions,  several 
major  decisions  must  be  made: 

Can  our  present  hardware  be  used? 

If  not,  what  type  of  hardware  configuration  should  we  purchase? 
Which  software  package  will  meet  our  accounting  needs? 

All  are  difficult  decisions  and  require  a  great  deal  of  research. 

2.  Hardware 

If  you  are  already  using  a  specific  type  of  hardware,  you  should  limit  your  review  of 
software  packages  to  those  compatible  with  your  existing  configuration.  Although 
this  may  limit  your  possible  software  choices,  current  applications  being  used  by 
your  staff  will  still  be  available  after  the  addition  of  the  new  software.  You  may 
wish  to  retain  your  present  hardware  configuration  in  order  to  maintain  compatibility 
throughout  your  organization.  This  approach  provides  the  ability  to  swap  data  and 
allows  your  agency  to  establish  organizational  backup  procedures. 

A  decision  to  retain  your  present  hardware  configuration  will  require  the  following 
associated  considerations  in  your  choice  of  an  accounting  package: 

Is  the  current  version  of  the  operating  system  correct  for  this  package? 

Does  the  hardware  have  sufficient  internal  memory? 

Should  additional  hard  disk  storage  capacity  be  purchased? 

Will  the  software  work  with  printers  and  monitors  currently  in  use? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  the  product  literature  provided  by 
each  software  vendor. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  hardware  at  present,  you  should  first  identify  software 
packages  which  best  address  your  functional  requirements.  Reduce  the  number  of 
packages  to  be  further  evaluated  to  three  or  four,  and  carefully  study  the  hardware 
requirements  of  each.  As  part  of  your  final  decision,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  hardware  requirements  of  other  applications  you  may  wish  to  purchase 
(e.g.,  word  processing,  spreadsheet,  etc.)  for  your  new  computer  system.  Be  sure 
to  consider  the  following  questions  when  purchasing  new  hardware: 
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Is  hardware  support  readily  available  in  my  area? 
What  is  the  average  response  time  for  a  support  call? 
Will  a  loaner  machine  be  provided  if  the  system  fails? 
Can  the  hardware  be  upgraded  to  meet  future  needs? 

Whether  you  choose  to  retain  your  present  hardware  or  purchase  a  new  system,  it 
is  also  important  to  evaluate  the  type  of  system  needed.  If  more  than  one  person 
at  a  time  needs  to  access  accounting  data  (or  other  application  software),  you 
should  consider  a  multi-user  system  rather  than  a  stand-alone  computer.  There  are 
a  wide  variety  of  low-cost,  multi-user  hardware  configurations  available  today.  To 
save  money,  many  agencies  network  existing  PC-type  computers  together  to 
achieve  a  multi-user  capability. 

To  assist  the  review  process,  make  a  checklist  similar  to  Work  Sheet  #1  shown  in 
the  chapter  appendix.  List  each  software  package  to  be  reviewed  along  with 
compatible  hardware  and  operating  systems. 

3.  Software 

This  section  of  the  workbook  provides  information  which  will  assist  you  in  making  a 
choice  of  an  appropriate  accounting  package.  Although  many  packages  will  meet 
your  general  accounting  needs,  the  software  chosen  should  also  meet  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  transit  industry. 

Many  states  base  their  accounting  approach  on  the  uniform  reporting  requirements 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  for  urban  transit  systems 
(Section  15).  Using  Section  15  reporting  requirements  as  a  base,  a  chart  of 
accounts  can  be  adapted  which  will  benefit  providers  receiving  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  under  both  Section  18  (rural)  and  Section  9  (urban) 
sources. 

Before  implementing  an  automated  accounting  system  at  your  agency,  consult  your 
state  officials  to  learn  whether  guidelines  can  be  provided  which  outline  a 
standardized  accounting  approach.  If  none  exist,  providers  should  urge  the  state  to 
provide  leadership  in  this  area  in  order  to: 

standardize  account  titles  and  definitions 

standardize  accounting  and  billing  practices 

utilize  standard  performance  measures 

allow  providers  to  share  problems,  solutions  and  experience 

allow  calculation  of  industry  averages 

allow  comparison  of  historical  records  among  providers 

enable  identification  of  system  strengths  and  weaknesses 

simplify  the  reporting  burden 

a).     General  Product  Selection  Criteria 

The  decision  to  automate  the  accounting  functions  at  your  agency  will  require  the 
purchase  of  three  basic  applications:  general  ledger,  accounts  payable,  and 
accounts  receivable.   All  things  being  equal,  these  packages  should  be  integrated 
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and  include  an  interface  between  applications  rather  than  purchasing  each 
application  from  a  different  vendor.  In  addition,  your  selection  should  be  based  on 
the  criteria  outlined  below. 

b)  .     Ability  to  Solve  the  Problem 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  particular  software  package  should  be  given  further 
consideration,  complete  the  checklist  provided  by  Work  Sheet  #2  in  the  chapter 
appendix  for  each  package  to  be  evaluated.  This  approach  will  assist  you  by 
reducing  the  number  of  choices  to  a  few  appropriate  packages.  As  a  rule,  a 
minimum  of  80  to  90  percent  of  the  application  requirements  should  be  addressed 
by  the  software  selected. 

c)  .     Ease  of  Use 

The  software  chosen  should  be  "user-friendly".  This  means  that  no  computer 
experience  is  required  of  the  user  in  order  to  njn  the  system.  At  a  minimum,  the 
software  should  provide: 

menus  to  guide  the  user  to  an  appropriate  option; 
useful,  on-line  help  messages; 
formatted  input  prompts;  and 
error  checking  of  user  inputs. 

d)  .  Expandability 

Make  sure  you  choose  a  package  which  allows  for  future  growth  and  change. 
Determine  whether  the  software  can  handle  increased  numbers  of  accounts, 
transactions,  vendors,  etc. 

e)  .    Adequate  Security  and  Control 

Because  of  the  confidential  nature  of  most  accounting  data,  the  software  chosen 
should  provide  password  protection  for  each  application  in  use.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  this  protection  be  provided  for  individual  options  on  each  menu  in  the  system. 

To  protect  the  system  against  loss  of  data  through  operator  error  or  system  failure, 
a  regular,  daily  backup  procedure  should  be  instituted.  Some  packages  simplify  this 
process  by  including  backup  as  a  menu  option  and  prompting  the  user  for  the 
insertion  of  diskettes  or  tape. 

f)  .     Adequacy  of  Documentation 

Carefully  review  the  documentation  provided  before  making  your  software  selection. 
Consider  whether  it  is  well  written,  well  organized  and  complete.  The 
documentation  should  be  easy  to  understand  and  should  include  step-by-step 
instnjctions  for  each  menu  option. 
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g).     Training  and  Support 


Many  software  vendors  provide  the  user  with  tutorial  diskettes  accompanied  by  a 
basic  training  manual.  Although  helpful  to  beginning  users,  a  more  formal  training 
course  is  desirable.  When  no  such  course  is  available  through  the  vendor,  you 
may  wish  to  contract  with  an  independent  consultant  who  offers  training  for  the 
selected  software  package. 

Support  should  be  available  via  a  "hotline"  service  throughout  the  warranty  period. 
Before  making  your  purchase,  determine  whether  a  software  maintenance 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  vendor  for  on-going  support.  Purchase  of  a 
maintenance  agreement  usually  includes  package  upgrades  and  correction  of 
system  problems. 

Complete  a  separate  version  of  Work  Sheet  #2  for  each  software  package  to  be 
evaluated.  One  of  your  best  sources  for  this  general  information  is  available 
through  literature  provided  by  each  vendor.  Before  you  begin,  place  an  asterisk  (*) 
beside  each  item  on  the  work  sheet  which  is  considered  absolutely  essential  by 
your  agency.  It  is  important  that  you  designate  "required"  general  software  features 
realistically.  When  you  are  unsure,  a  feature  should  simply  be  marked  "desirable" 
rather  than  "required".  This  is  an  important  distinction.  You  may  need  to 
compromise  on  some  of  your  general  requirements  in  order  to  obtain  a  package 
which  meets  most  of  your  specific  accounting  requirements. 

4.      Specific  Product  Selection  Criteria 

Three  applications  are  considered  essential  in  order  to  meet  the  general  accounting 
functions  of  a  transit  property  --  general  ledger,  accounts  payable,  and  accounts 
receivable.  Although  the  package  chosen  may  include  other  integrated  applications 
(e.g.,  payroll,  inventory,  etc.),  we  will  confine  our  discussion  to  these  basic  system 
requirements. 

a).     General  Ledger 

A  general  ledger  is  used  to  accumulate  information  about  the  status  of  an 
organization  and  to  prepare  financial  reports  required  to  manage  the  organization. 
The  package  chosen  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  reporting  requirements  unique 
to  the  transit  industry  such  as  UMTA  Section  18  and  Section  9  reporting,  or  specific 
requirements  imposed  by  a  state  or  other  funding  agency.  Requirements  which 
must  be  addressed  by  the  selected  general  ledger  package  are  listed  in  four 
separate  categories  on  Work  Sheet  #3  in  the  chapter  appendix  as  follows: 

Account  Identification 
Accounting  Periods 
Reports 
Other 
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Individual  items  which  are  considered  requirements  for  all  transit  agencies  have 
been  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  for  easy  identification.  Other  features  listed  in 
each  category  are  considered  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  most  important  requirements  follows. 

Account  Identification 

At  a  minimum,  the  general  ledger  software  must  include  an  eight-character  account 
number  (9  or  10  is  more  desirable)  to  accommodate  UMTA  reporting  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  user  should  be  able  to  specifically  define  the  account  coding 
scheme  and  account  names  which  will  appear  on  financial  reports.  Although  the 
number  of  accounts  required  will  vary  from  agency  to  agency,  as  a  general  mle, 
small  to  medium  size  properties  require  from  200  to  800  accounts. 

Accounting  Periods 

The  user  should  be  able  to  specify  the  appropriate  number  of  accounting  periods  to 
be  used  (12  or  13)  and  should  also  be  able  to  define  the  fiscal  year  period.  At  a 
minimum,  posting  to  multiple  open  periods  is  a  required  software  feature  which  will 
permit  the  entry  of  transactions  for  more  than  one  month  at  a  time. 


Standard  reports  which  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  general  ledger  package 
chosen  must  include:  trial  balance;  balance  sheet;  income  statement;  and 
transaction  detail.  Additionally,  in  order  to  accommodate  UMTA  and  specific  state 
and  local  reporting  requirements,  the  software  must  provide  the  capability  of 
producing  user-defined  reports. 

Otiier  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  important  features  listed  above,  the  general  ledger  package 
should  include  balance  control  to  prevent  one-sided  entries  and  validation  of 
operator  entries  in  specific  fields  (field  edit).  A  package  which  limits  the  number  of 
transactions  each  month  to  less  than  500  should  not  even  be  considered. 

Once  you  have  selected  a  general  ledger  package,  you  will  be  ready  to  begin 
defining  the  account  numbers  to  be  used  in  your  system.  The  standard  format 
used  in  accounting  for  general  ledger  codes  is  shown  below  for  your  review. 


Reports 


Classification 


Account  Numbers 


Assets 


Liabilities 
Capital 


Revenues 
Expenses 


100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
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Using  this  standard  coding  scheme,  you  will  then  define  specific  account  names 
and  sub-account  numbers.  Figure  7.1  on  the  following  page  provides  an  example 
Chart  of  Accounts  which  could  be  used  by  a  small  transit  agency.  If  you  have 
chosen  the  right  package,  you  will  be  able  to  define  additional  accounts  specifically 
required  by  your  agency. 

b).     Accounts  Receivable 

The  accounts  receivable  system  controls  customer  accounts  and  should  ensure  that 
your  agency  will  receive  timely  payments  for  services  rendered.  These  services 
might  include  advertising,  ticket  sales,  charter  services,  employee  expenses,  and 
subsidy  and  grant  payments  from  governmental  organizations.  The  software  chosen 
should  permit  the  definition  of  receivables  to  include  categories  such  as  elderly  and 
handicapped  transportation  sen/ices,  vanpool  lease  programs  and  other  contract 
services. 

Features  which  are  required  by  the  accounts  receivable  package  chosen  have  been 
marked  with  an  asterisk  on  Work  Sheet  #4.  Fill  out  a  separate  work  sheet  for  each 
accounts  receivable  package  to  be  evaluated  for  comparison  purposes.  A 
description  of  some  of  the  most  important  requirements  follows. 
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Figure  7.1 :  Example  Chart  of  Accounts  for  a  Small  Transit  Agency 


ACCOOT  TTTLKS 

400  BE7BI0ES: 

40101  POLL  ADOLT  FARES 

41002  LOCAL  SENIOR  CITIZEN  FARE  ASSISTANCE 

41101  STATE  GENERAL  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 

500  EXPENSES: 

50101.1  OPERATORS  SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

50104.3  ADMIN.  SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

50201.1  FRINGE  BENEFITS  -  PICA  (OPERATORS) 

50201 .3  FRINGE  BENEFITS  -  PICA  (ADMIN.) 

50207.1  FRINGE  BENEFITS  -  ONEMP.  INSORANCB  (OPER.) 
50207.3  FRINGE  BENEFITS  -  ONEMP.  INSORANCE  (ADMIN.) 

50305.2  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  SERVICES 

50401.1  FOELS  &  LDBRICANTS  CONSOMED 

50703.2  PROPERTY  TAXES 

51305.3  DEPRECIATION  -  SERVICE  VEHICLES 
100  ASSETS: 

10101  CASH 

10207  RECEIVABLES  FOR  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 

11101  TANGIBLE  TRANSIT  OPERATING  PROPERTY  -  PROPERTY  COST 

11102  TANGIBLE  TRANSIT  OPERATING  PROPERTY  -  ACCOM.  DEFR. 

200  LIABILITIES: 

20101  ACCOONTS  PAYABLE 

20201  PICA  PAYROLL  DEDOCTION  WITHHELD 

20202  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  WITHHOJ) 

20203  STATE  INCOME  TAXES  WITHHELD 

20304  ACCROED  PROPERTY  TAX  PAYABLE 

20305  ACCROED  PICA  TAX  PAYABLE 

20306  ACCROED  FED  ONEMP  INSORANCE  PAYABLE 

20307  ACCROED  STATE  ONEMP  INSORANCE  PAYABLE 

300  CAPITAL: 

30401  FEDERAL  GOV'T  CAPITAL  GRANT 

30501  ACCOMOLATED  EARNINGS 
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Customer  File 

The  customer  code  field  should  include  from  6-10  alphanumeric  characters.  Use  of 
an  alphanumeric  code  allows  the  use  of  a  meaningful  abbreviation  technique  which 
is  much  easier  for  an  operator  than  trying  to  remember  numeric  codes.  At  a 
minimum,  the  software  should  allow  entry  of  200-500  customer  codes. 

Transaction  Types 

Accounts  receivable  software  should  be  able  to  process  a  variety  of  payment 
transaction  types.  At  a  minimum,  these  should  include:  cash  receipts  for  the  full 
invoice  amount;  partial  invoice  payments;  and  overpayments.  The  total  number  of 
transactions  which  can  be  stored  for  any  monthly  period  should  be  in  the  range  500 
to  1000.  Software  which  limits  transactions  in  the  accounts  receivable  package  to 
less  than  500  should  not  be  considered. 

Reports 

Standard  reports  which  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  accounts  receivable 
package  chosen  must  include  the  following: 

Aged  accounts  receivable  by  due  date 
Aged  accounts  receivable  by  invoice  date 
Invoice  processing 
Account  statements 
Cash  receipts  journal 
Customer  listing 

In  addition,  the  software  should  provide  the  capability  of  producing  user-defined 
reports,  and  should  allow  preview  of  all  reports  before  printing  actually  takes  place. 

All  account  numbers  used  in  the  accounts  receivable  system  will  be  defined  in  the 
range  100-199  and  are  listed  as  "Assets"  in  the  example  chart  of  accounts  included 
as  Figures  7.1  and  7.2  in  this  chapter. 

c).     Accounts  Payable 

The  requirements  for  tracking  payments  for  a  transit  agency  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  used  by  any  business  enterprise.  Payables  for  a  transit  agency 
represent  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies  such  as  fuel,  oil,  and  other 
consumables,  and  contract  and  other  services. 

Each  of  the  features  which  should  be  considered  "requirements"  by  your  agency 
when  choosing  an  accounts  payable  package  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(*)  on  Work  Sheet  #5.  A  separate  work  sheet  should  be  used  for  each  accounts 
payable  package  evaluated  to  allow  comparison  of  these  required  features.  A  brief 
discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  features  which  must  be  included  in  the 
accounts  payable  package  follows. 
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Payment  Scheduling 

The  scheduling  of  payments  should  be  based  on  either  the  discount  or  due  date 
depending  upon  the  policy  of  your  agency.  In  addition,  the  software  should  allow 
the  deferral  of  vendor  payments  to  avoid  automatic  scheduling  in  special  cases. 

Payment  Selection 

Invoices  should  be  selected  for  payment  based  upon  the  discount  and/or  due  date 
according  to  the  terms  most  favorable  to  the  transit  agency.  An  edit  listing  of  this 
process  should  be  produced  which  allows  the  operator  to  override  automatic 
selections  before  checks  are  printed. 

Payment  Calculation 

All  payment  amounts  should  be  automatically  calculated  by  the  accounts  payable 
software  taking  into  account  discount  percentages  and  other  considerations.  The 
operator  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  override  the  calculated  amount  to  make 
a  partial  payment  when  necessary. 

Check  Printing  and  Reporting 

The  software  should  provide  the  capability  of  printing  checks  on  pre-printed  forms. 
When  the  printer  fails  during  a  check  printing  run,  the  operator  should  be  able  to 
reprint  checks  beginning  at  any  point. 

Reports  which  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  accounts  payable  package  chosen 
must  include  at  a  minimum: 

Open  invoice  by  vendor 
Open  invoice  by  due  date 
Cash  requirements 
Check  register 
Vendor  list 
Transaction  detail  list 


Vendor  File 

Maintenance  of  the  records  in  the  vendor  file  should  permit  entry  of  a  vendor  code 
of  at  least  6-10  alphanumeric  characters.  Use  of  alphanumeric  vendor  codes 
permits  the  definition  of  understandable  codes  which  are  more  easily  remembered 
by  the  operator.  The  software  chosen  should  allow  entry  of  from  300  to  1000 
vendors,  and  should  include  the  capability  of  entering  "one-time"  vendors  to  permit 
payments  to  vendors  used  infrequently. 

All  account  numbers  used  in  the  accounts  payable  system  will  be  defined  in  the 
range  200-299  and  are  listed  as  "Liabilities"  in  the  example  chart  of  accounts 
included  as  Figures  7.1  and  7.2  in  this  chapter. 
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Figure  7.2  (included  on  the  following  pages)  is  a  more  comprehensive  Chart  of 
Accounts  which  can  be  used  by  a  transit  property.  The  example  Chart  of  Accounts 
provided  has  been  excerpted  from  the  report  "Rural  Transportation  Accounting" 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Transportation  Accounting  Consortium  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Social  Services  for  distribution  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Specific  example  account  titles  are  provided  in  each  general  ledger 
classification  for  your  information  and  review.  It  should  be  noted  that  account 
numbers  and  titles  will  vary  dramatically  from  agency  to  agency,  but  the  software 
you  choose  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  a  similar  chart  of  accounts  stnjcture. 
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Figure  7.2.1:  Asset  Classification  Codes 


101  CASa  AD  CA2B  Tltia 

Tbaa*  eatcgorlM  eoTcr  cash  ea  band  aad  la  kaaka  aTallabl*  for  tb«  llqaldatlea  of  trmaalt  «7Staa 
llabUlUaa,  laeludlDc  apMlml  d«po«lta  tor  Mhleb  a  earr«at  liability  axlata. 

102  XBOEXTABLXS 

tli«M  eatagerlaa  eerar  aaouata  ewad  to  tha  tranalt  srstaa  1^  ethar  partlaa. 

103  KiTZZZlU  An  SSTFLXB  IBIMlUtl 

Cila  catagorr  eorara  tba  eeat  of  all  uaappllad  aatarlala  aad  auppllaa  Inol inline  teola,  rapalr  parta, 
fual,  ato.  lha  coat  afaall  lB«lada  all  apaelfleally  aaalcnabla  traaaportatlea  obargaa  laeorrad  la 
ebtalnlac  tba  dallvanr  of  aoeh  aatarlala  aad  aappllaa  apoa  tba  praalaaa  of  tha  oarrlar,  Inoliidlm 
leadlac  and  ualeadlag.  Itaa  ooat  aball  alae  laelada  aAlaa  aad  azalaa  tana,  axeapt  fOr  saeh  taxaa  ea 
fUal  aad  labrleaata,  eo  tha  aatarlala  aad  auppllaa  laalnda4  la  tha  acocant  (aaa  Saotles  2.3).  If 
tha  ■Inrantory  aathod*  of  aeeouatlas  tor  rapalrabla  Itaaa  (aaa  Saotloa  2.4)  la  Baad*  thla  eatagory 
Hill  alao  laeluda  tha  valua  at  whleh  tha  rapalrad  Itaaa  ara  to  ba  hal4  aad  rraatsally  ralaauad  for 
naa. 

104  OXBKI  COUOT  '^TT^ 

Thla  eatasory  eorara  tha  aaeoat  of  all  aaaata  of  a  eurraat  aatura  aet  laeladabla  la  mar  of  tha 
foracolac  currant  aaaat  aeeeoata,  101  threuch  103.  Iba  aatura  of  oorraat  aaaata  la  aueb  that  thay 
ara  eenTartlhla  to  eaah  wlthla  eaa  yaar  of  tha  balaaea  ahaat  data. 

105  vojK  xa  rsocxss 

Thaaa  oatagorlaa  eorar  labor,  aatarlal,  aad  erarfaaad  aaouata  appllad  to  prejaota  aot  yat  eoaplatad 
or  placod  la  aarrlca. 

'Ill         TimiBLI  TUISZT  OPSIAXZX:  rXOFSSXI 

Th«M  eatagorlaa  oorar  tranalt  oparatlnc  proparty  eiinad  by  tha  traaalt  ajataa  aad  harlag  aa  axpaotad 
Ufa  la  aarrloa  of  aera  thin  ona  yaar  at  tha  tlaa  of  Ita  laatallatloa  aad  a  oalt  ooat  graatar  thaa 
tha  transit  syataa'a  capitalisation  outeff.  Tranalt  oparatlnc  pre^arty  la  that  prep«rt7  oaad  la 
providing  urban  aaaa  tranalt  aarrleaa.  Zt  Inoludaa  tha  rolllJBg  atock,  aalntanaaea  faellltlaa, 
gaaaral  adalalstratlon  buUdlnga  aad  aqulpaant,  ato.,  that  ara  uaad  to  support  tha  prorlalon  of 
tranalt  aarrlca. 

HOTE:  Ondar  tha  Saotloa  15  raportlng  ayataa,  tha  groaa  hlatorleal  coat  of  tanglbla  traaalt 
oparatlng  prepartj  la  to  ba  raportod  la  thla  objaot  elaaa. 

111.03    ACCtMOUlIXD  BOBfXTTATIM  -  OPK&lXZn 

Tba  euaulatlTB  dapraciatlea  ehargaa  slneo  tlaa  of  aequlaltlea  for  all  of  tha  tanglbla  traaalt 
oparatlng  propartjr  Itaaa  ownod  by  tha  tranalt  srstaa. 

112         TAJICZBLS  PBOFBSXZ  OTHin  TBAI  FOB  TZAJUZT  OrUAZZCBS 

Tboaa  catagorlaa  oorar  tanglbla  proparty  ewaad  by  tha  tranalt  syataa  but  aot  uaad  la  traaalt 
oparatloaa.  Thla  property  baa  aa  axpaotad  llfa  la  aarrloa  of  aora  thaa  ooa  yaar  at  tha  tlaa  of 
Inatallatlea  aad  a  unit  ooat  graatar  than  tha  ti^alt  ayataa'a  eapltallzatloa  cutoff.  Zt  laeludaa 
proparty  balag  uaad  In  acaa  oparatlen  other  than  traaalt  aarrloa  aad  property  not  being  uaad  la  aar 
opera tlona. 

NOTE:  Oader  tha  Saetloa  15  reporting  syataa,  tha  groaa  hlatorleal  coat  of  tangible  property  other 
than  for  tranalt  opera  tlona  la  to  ba  reported  la  thla  object  elaaa. 

112.02    ACCOMOLXIXD  DOIECXAZZO*  -  lOB  OPXaAZZK 

Tha  ouBuXatlve  depreciation  ehargea  alaea  tlaa  of  aequlaltloa  for  all  of  tha  tangible  property  Itaaa 
owned  by  the  tranalt  ayatam  but  aot  uaad  la  traaalt  oparatloaa. 

121         ZRAICZBLS  ASSR3 

Theae  catagorlea  oorar  tha  lataaglbla  rlghta  aad  baaaflta  aoerulag  to  tha  traaalt  ayataa  with  a 
ralue  andurlag  through  a  period  of  tlaa  longer  thaa  eaa  year. 

131  ZITBSIMSXTS 

Theae  eatcgorlea  corer  lareataeata  of  transit  ayataa  Ainda  la  tha  operatlea  of  other  aatltlea  for 
p\irpoaaa  other  thaa  the  taaporary  laroataaat  of  surplus  eaah. 

141         SPECIAL  PODS 

Theaa  catagorlea  eorw  eaah  aad  aaar  cash  Itaaa  vboaa  use  Is  restricted  ta  aatlatyiag  a  apeelfla 
elaaa  of  tranalt  syataa  loag-tara  obllgatloea. 

151  OIBU  ASSETS 

Theae  catagorlaa  corer  tha  assets  aot  properly  laeladabla  la  aajor  catagorlaa  101  through  141  abora. 
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Figure  7.2.2:  Uablllty  Classification  Codes 


201  nasi  FUABLZS 

Tbua  eat«corlM  eervr  ohlic^tlaaa  to  fmj  for  porehuM  of  goods  mad  ■•rrleos. 

202  iCCnO  PAZBOLL  UABILZZZIS 

nia  eatcsery  eorrora  obllcatlens  to  pay  for  tha  labor  aarrleas  randarod  by  caployaaa  of  tba  traastt 
•yataa,  Inrludlnc  daductloaa  trom  aapleyaas*  wagaa  for  Social  Saeorlty,  laeoM  taxast  aod  etbar 
•liOlar  Itau. 

203  iCCtOfS  TIZ  LZIBIL2TXES 

Bkla  eatacery  eovara  obllKatloaa  to  pay  tazaa  (iaeoMtpreparty,  payroll, ato.)  Mhleb  taara  aeenad 
dnrlBC  tha  aecooatlas  parlad. 

2M       saozr-Txn  ssbt 

Tbaaa  eategorlas  eevar  eblicatloaa  to  rapay  berravlB(a  for  parloda  of  lasa  than  ona  yaar  aad  oorrant 
■atarltlaa  of  loacar-tar*  ftBaDelac  traBaaetleea. 

205         in  HK»  COUtSIT  *  ▼  * >TT  1 1|  I  a ^ 

Ibaaa  catagorlaa  eevar  ■laeallaaaous  ebltiatlona  of  tha  trmnalt  aystaa  da*  wtthln  eoa  yaar  of  tha 
ourraat  parlod  andlng  data  aad  net  preparly  lacludabla  la  eatasorlaa  201  throticb  204. 

211  tOrUKZS  FAXIBLS 

Thaaa  catagoriaa  eorar  loogar  tars  obllgsUloaa  of  tha  transit  ayataa  arldaaead  by  op«a  aeeeuata  aad 
aotaa  ato. 

221  UaS-TKM  SESX 

Siasa  eataserlas  eerar  obUgatloaa  of  tha  traaalt  syataa  dna  aftar  ooa  yaar  froa  tha  curraat  parlod 
anding  data  aad  arldaaeod  by  ferBsl  leac-tara  dabt  InstrvMata  such  as  aqulpaaat  obllgatloas,  beadai 
ato. 

231  XSrnUTB)  LZAB2LI2ZES 

Ibasa  catacerlas  eorar  aaooata  which  hara  baaa  aatabllahad  aad  aegrcgatad  as  aatlaatas  of  Aitora 
llabUltlaa. 

241         DirnUO  CSSBZX3 

This  eatagory  eorars  eradlt  balaaeas  la  suspansa  aecouata  that  cannot  ba  aatlraly  claar«d  aad 
dlspeaad  of  natU  addltloaal  laferaatlea  Is  raealvad,  aad  othar  Itaas  of  a  dafarrod  mtura. 
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Figure  7.2.3:  Capital  Classification  Codes 


301         FUBUB  f'-*"""""""'**!  FTTTT  """'""IT 

Xbls  eaUvory  mvmv  Um  n  iiiiirtiH  mt  Um  tmalfc  iflt  !•  onmnlMd  as  a  pobllo  wUtr.  aooh 

M  a  tnaalt  dipTttnt  oT  a  lalalyal  tt> »—■■>,  aa  iadapaadaat  racifwl  traaalt  aathorl^  op 
«latrlst,  a  traaalt  opwrmtUBC  aaUtjr  af  a  atata  gofiranat,  ata. 

Ibaaa  oatacerlaa  aorar  tka  awaafihlp  oT  tba  traaalt  ayataa  IT'  It  la  orcaalaad  aa  a  prlTata 
ao^po^atloA. 

303        nXffAZS  W  COffflTK  '"'""BP 

Ibaaa  eatagerlaa  acnrar  tba  aaaarahly  af  tba  traaalt  i^atMi  If  It  la  arcaalxad  aa  a  prlvata, 
aoMflrperata  aatl^,  l.a.,  a  aala  proprlatonblp  ar  partaar^Op. 

504      oians,  pmiTmn,  Mm  oobs  nz»-2».cinzit. 

Ibaaa  oatacerlaa  aevar  aa^taX  Aiada  or  propar^  aappllad  ta  tba  traaalt  ayataa  for  wblab  aa 
avltfaaaa  of  oanarAlp  obUgatloa  to  ropay  aaa  aot  glfaa  br  tba  traaalt  ajataa. 

Ibaaa  oata(orlaa  raflaet,  la  tba  acsrasata,  tba  aat  ouaalatlva  raaalta  of  oparatloaa  aaarolar  ta  tba 
OTmarafalp* 
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Figure  7.2.4:  Revenue  Classification  Codes 

Ml       ?issacu  rAJtss  roi  tumsxx  suncs 

Tb«M  eatagorlas  eovar  r«T*au«  Mraad  tram  earrrlflc  pMMBcara  alooc  r«cularl7  •ehadulad  r«utu  aad 
d«aaBd-r«apoos«  su«rmt»d  rvTcmia*.  Each  r«r«atM  o6J««t  eXau  Is  to  Ifiduda  tha  baaa  fara,  sooa 
praaltiaa,  axpraas  Mi^iea  prMluaa,  extra  eeat  transfar*.  aad  quantltr  purchaaa  dis«ount«  applieabls 
to  tba  paasaacar'a  rlda.    Also  laeladad  la  a  eatacory  Mhleh  eorara  park-aad-rlda  raraaua. 

402  SFBCIAL  TXAXSZT  TAXES 

Ttaasa  eatcgorlaa  eorur  rrraauas  aarsad  for  rldaa  givan  in  racuXar  traaslt  aarrlea,  bat  paid  for  tf 
momm  organ iTatlon  than  by  tha  ridar  and  for  ridas  (Iran  alone  apaelal  routaa  for  whieh  raraaaa  maj 
ba  guarantaad  by  a  banafielnrr  of  tba  aanrlea. 

403  acBooL  BOS  ssmcz  xxmoKs 

TMa  eatagarr  eerara  raranM  aaraad  Cram  eparatlng  TaUelaa  nadar  sebeel  bna  eontr«ets. 
rUXCBT  XAZSTS 

Ibis  eatcgory  eorara  rrranaes  aaroad  frca  carrrlng  fralgbt  en  nins  wbeaa  prlnary  purpoaa  la 
paaaaogar  opantloaa. 

*05       cainsi  SKxncx  utooes 

Tbla  eatagorr  eoTars  raraausa  aaraad  fro*  eparatlng  rablelas  uadar  ebartar  contracts.  Ibis  entagorr 
Ineludaa  all  eloaad  door  aanrieo  raraauaa  axeapt  aefaool  bua. 

406  AarCLZARX  TXAISPOKTATZOa  Bsmoxs 

Tbaaa  catagerlaa  corar  raranuas  aamad  froa  oparatlens  eleaalr  aaaoclatad  wltb  tha  transpertatloo 
oparatlens. 

407  BOB-TxixsroxTATioa  ssmoxs 

Ibaaa  eatagoriaa  eorar  rairanuas  aaraad  fro*  aetlTltias  net  asseelatad  wltb  tba  prorlslon  of  tba 
transit  systaa'a  tranalt  aarrlea. 

408  TAXES  LSrUa  DZURLZ  BT  TtWSIT  SXSTBt 

Tbaaa  eatagoriaa  eorcr  tax  raranues  to  transit  srstCBS  tbat  ara  organlzad  as  indapandant  polltioal 
subdiTislons  with  tbeir  own  taxation  authority.  Ravanuas  to  transit  sratcas  that  ooaa  froa  local, 
atata,    and    fadaral    govcnsaant    and    has    baen    ralsad    through    tba  authority    of  grAnter 

gOTernaentail  unit,  (which  is  not  srnonjraous  with  tha  transit  systaa)  ,  ara  corerad  in  catagorias  409 
through  412).  ' 

409  LOCAL  CASH  CXASTS  ASD  lEQaOKSOfEBTS 

Ihasa  categories  corer  funds  obtained  frca  local  goremaental  units  to  assist  in  paying  tha  eost  of 
operating  transit  senrlees.  (Tba  local  goremaental  units  are  those  not  synooyaous  with  the  tranalt 
syateai  rereoues  for  these  units  ara  eoTarad  in  catagery  408.)  The  braalcdwn  of  local  goremaental 
grants  and  reiaburscaants  to  the  subcatcgeriaa  Is  to  be  based  en  the  factor  that  dataraines  tba 
aaount  of  tha  grant  or  relaburseaent.  Aaounts  originating  froa  federal  rareoue  sharing  funds  are 
included  in  these  categories. 

410  LOCAL  SPECIAL  FAilS  ASSISTABCE 

These  categories  corar  funds  obtained  froa  local  goremaental  units  to  help  corer  the  dlfferanee 
between  full  adult  fares  and  special  reduced  fares.  Aaounts  originating  froa  federal  raranua 
sharing  funds  are  included  in  this  category.  Funds  obtained  froa  local  gorernaent  to  aasist  In 
paying  the  cost  of  operating  transit  serrices  ara  included  in  object  class  409. 

411  STATS  CASa  GXABTS  AID  lESSORSEIUXTS 

These  categories  corer  funds  obtained  froa  state  goremaent(s)  to  assist  in  paying  the  coat  of 
operating  transit  serrices.  Tbm  breakdown  of  the  state  geremaent  grants  and  r«labui*scaents  to  tba 
subeategories  is  to  be  basad  on  the  faotor  that  doterainea  the  aaount  of  tha  grant  or  ralaburs eaant. 
Aaounta  originating  froa  federal  rarenuo  sharing  Ainds  ara  included  In  this  catagery. 

412  SZATZ  STECZAL  FAJtE  ASSZSXAKZ 

These  categories  corer  funds  ebtslned  froa  state  goreraaent(s)  to  help  eorar  tba  dlfferanee  between 
full  adult  fkrea  and  special  reduced  fares.  Aaounts  originating  f^a  federal  rerenue  abaring  funds 
are  included  in  this  eategory.  Funds  obtained  frea  state  goreraaentCs)  to  assist  in  paying  the  cost 
ef  operating  transit  serrices  ara  included  In  object  class  411. 

413  FEDESAL  CASa  CSABTS  AID  EEDSOItSQUXTS 

These  eatagories  corer  funds  obtained  froa  tha  federal  geremaent  to  assist  In  paying  the  cost'  ef 
operating  transit  serrices.  Thm  breakdown  ef  federal  gorenment  grants  and  reiaburscaants  to  the 
subcategories  is  ta  be  based  on  the  factor  that  dateraines  the  aaount  ef  the  grant  or  reiaburseaent. 

414  ZHTEJtEST  IBCOHS 

This  cataget7  eerars  the  receipt  ef  Interest  earned  on  sarlngs  deposits,  bends,  etc.  (This  dees  net 
include  Interest  earned  en  funds  acquired  through  special  capital  grants.  Iba  interest  earned  on 
capital  grant  fUads  are  to  be  credited  to  the  specific  capital  project.) 

430  COMTRZBOTES  SEBTZC23 

This  category  corers  the  receipt  ef  serriee  (net  essh)  froa  another  entity  where  such  serrleea 
benefit  transit  operations  and  the  transit  operator  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for  the  serrices. 

431  COnEZBOTZD  CASa 

Ibis  category  corers  the  receipt  ef  cash  froa  another  entity  where  the  transit  systea  has  net 
prorlded  any  serriee  to  the  donor. 

440         SOBSZDI  FIOH  OTBU  SECTOKS  CF  OFSJUnOKS 

This  category  corers  funds  obtained  froa  ether  sectors  ef  a  transit  eoopanr's  operations  to  help 
eorar  the  coat  ef  proridlng  transit  serriee.     \nt  OD 


Figure  7.2.5:  Expense  Classification  Codes 

501  UBOI 

■Labor*  la  tb«  pay  aad  allowmaMS  du*  •^loyMS  in  «Mhaac«  for  th«  iMbor  aarrle**  thmy  r«ad«r  in 
b«hmlf  of  th«  tnaalt  ayataa.  Zt  la  pacaaaary  to  dlatlnjolah  tba  'Labor*  aUeHsaeaa  Area  Uia 
■Frlaca  Banaflt*  allowaaoaa.  Tba  "Labor*  allowaaeaa  loelnda  paraaota  dlrMt  to  tba  aaiployaa  arialac 
frea  tba  parforaaaea  or  a  plaea  of  vork,  aocfa  aa  ablTt  dlTTaraatlala,  orax^iaa  praaloaa,  alnliia 
Suarantaaa,  ate.  -Labor*  alao  laeludaa  payroll  wltbboUlac  taxaa.  Iba  Trisf  Baaaflt*  alleifaaeas 
Ijtelsda  paysaata  dlraot  to  tba-  •aploraa,  but  not  ariainc  ttxm  tba  parforaaaea  of  a  plae*  ot  work. 
Iba  latter  allowaaeoa  laeluda  paid  abaaaee  for  lllnaaa,  holiday a,  Tacationa,  Jury  duty.  ato. 


502  rixKX  BcnrzTS 

"FrlBca  Banaflta"  ara  payaaata  or  aeeruala  to  othars  (laaoraaea  eoapaalaat  soTamaaato,  ato.}  OB 
behalf  of  an  aaployee  aad  payaaato  or  aecroala  dlraot  to  an  aapleyee  arlaljac  trcm  ■^■a^Mnc  othar 
tbaa  tba  perforaaaee  of  a  plaee  of  work.  Itaeae  payaaato  are  traaalt  ayataa  ooato  erer  aad  abera 
■Labor*  eoato,  bat  atUl  arlaloc  tram  tba  aaployaaat  ralatloaahlp. 

503  SKXnCKS 

■Serrlee"  la  labor  aad  other  work  prorlded  by  outaida  orsaalxatleaa  for  faea  aad  related  expeaaaa. 
In  aoat  laataaeea, serrlee  f^ca  aa  oatolde  ergaalutloa  la  procured  aa  a  aubatltato  for  to-houae 
aaployee  labor,  except  la  the  ease  of  ladapeadeat  audlto  which  could  aot  be  perfaraad  by  aapleyee* 
In  the  first  place.  Ihe  subatltutloa  la  naually  aade  beoauae  the  aklUs  offered  by  the  outaida 
organlxatloa  are  needed  for  only  a  abort  period  of  tlae  or  are  better  thaa  latomally  aTallablo 
aklUa.  Sta  oharxe  for  these  aerrleea  la  usually  baaed  on  the  labor  boor*  lareated  la  perforalac 
the  aerrlee. 

904      mltshjls  in  soptues  consood 

Matorlals  and  Suppllaa  are  taagible  prodneto  cbtalaed  froa  outaida  aoppllars  or  aaanfaetnred 
lateraally.  Frel^t-la,  purchase  dlseouato,  cash  dlseouato,  aalea  taxea,  aad  axolae  taxaa  are  to  be 
laeluded  la  the  eoat  of  the  aaterlal  or  supply.  Cbarcea  to  theae  expaasea  aeoouato  will  be  for  th* 
aatarlala  aad  auppllas  Issued  free  inrentorT  for  use  aad  for  the  aatarlala  aad  suppllaa  purchased 
for  laaadlato  use,  I.e.,  without  c^lac  through  InTentory. 

505  OTZLZTZZS 

■OtUltles*  are  payaents  aade  to  rarieus  utilities  for  utillratloa  of  their  resources  (e.g.. 
electric,  gas,  water,  sewer,  etc.). 

506  CISOILXZ  AJD  LXILBILXrr  COSTS 

'Casualty  aad  Liability  Coats'  inoludas  cost  elaaeats  ooreriag: 

.    proteotioa  of  the  transit  systea  froa  lose  through  iaauraaee  prograaa, 

.    ooapeasatloa  of  others  for  their  losses  due  to  aoto  for  which  the  traaalt  syatea  is  liable,  aad 
.    raeogaitioa  of  the  cost  of  a  aisoellaaaous  category  of  corporato  loaaea. 

file  costs  of  repairing  daaagad  property  are  recorded  la  labor,  friage  beaeflt,  aatorial,  aad 
seiflces  object  classes.  Ihe  costs  of  writing  off  property  daaaged  bayoad  repair  are  recorded  la  aa 
object  class  for  deprceiatioo.  Ihe  costs  of  transit  systea  employees  engaged  la  insuring  and 
processing  claias  for  aad  against  the  transit  systea  are  recorded  in  labor  aad  fringe  benefit  objeot 
classes. 

SOT  TAZSS 

■Taxas^  are  those  taxes  leried  against  the  transit  systea  by  federal,  stote,  and  local  govemento. 
Sales  and  excise  taxea  on  aatarlala  and  aerricas  purchased  other  than  fuel  and  lubrloanto  are  not 
laoluded  la  this  category,  but  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  base  priee  of  the  aaterlal  or 
aerrlee.    Thlm  doea  aot  laolude  payroll  withholdiag  taxea. 

508  roscaisD  ruasntatjzcm  stxna 

"Furehaaad  Zraaaportobioa  Serrioe*  Is  the  payaent  or  aacrual  to  othar  traaalt  ayateaa  for  prorldlag 
ta*aBaportotloB  aerrlee. 

509  HTsrigj.iiiigvw  taass 

■Mlscellaaeoua  ficpenses"  are  those  expeases  which  caaaot  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  other  najor 
axpeaae  eategories  (i.e.,  SOI-SOS  aad  510-513). 

511  ZITERSST  KXraSK 

■Zatorest  ficpense^  are  charges  for  the  use  of  borrowed  capital  incurred  by  the  transit  systea. 

512  Lztaz  UD  xsniLS 

■Leases  aad  Bentals*  are  payaento  for  the  use  of  capital  asaeto  not  owned  by  the  transit  systea. 

lent  expense  la  an  actual  cost  to  the  agency  whether  supported  by  direct  bilUnga  or  by  a  cost 
alloeatioa  plaa. 

513  BEPUCZATZai  MUD  IKORZZATZOa 

*Depreelatioa  and  laortizatiea*  are  charges  that  reflect  the  loss  la  serrlee  ralae  of  the  traaalt 
aystea'a  assets. 

530      conszBnzD  ssxnczs  .  tnnuiwK  nrasx 

The  eatogery  corers  the  receipt  of  serriees  (not  cash)  froa  another  entity  where  such  aerrleea 
benefit  transit  operations  aad  the  transit  operator  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for  the  serriees. 
The  aaouat  debited  to  this  account  should  be  equal  to  the  aaount  credited  to  detailed  account  nuaber 
430.01. 

550       zasLzczBLS  Brasa 

Those  expenses  that  are  not  eligible  for  funding  purposes  should  be  recorded  In  thia  account.  The 
apecific  expenses  that  are  ineligible  will  rary  by  a tote. 
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F.      Price/Fare  Management 

1.  Introduction 

Farebox  revenues  are  an  important  part  of  local  funding.  Some  transit  systems 
receive  annual  funds  by  appropriation  from  the  city  or  county  budget.  Others  rely 
on  a  voter-approved  property  tax  millage.  Millages  and  budget  appropriations 
provide  a  relatively  stable  funding  base,  but  it  is  also  important  to  build  revenues 
from  passenger  fares,  advertising,  and  human  service  agency  contracts.  Revenues 
generated  directly  from  services  emphasize  the  ability  of  a  transit  system  to  support 
its  operations,  and  local  taxpayers  want  to  know  that  riders  pay  a  reasonable  share 
of  system  costs.  As  the  budget  policies  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
change,  transit  systems  have  to  make  planning  decisions  about  the  contribution  of 
fares  to  support  transit  services.  Fare  planning  should  produce  a  policy  that  will 
regulate  fares  consistently  and  provide  a  clear  explanation  of  fare  increases. 

2.  Structure  and  Policy 

Fare  policy  relates  the  fares  to  the  goals  and  future  plans  of  the  transit  system.  As 
an  example  of  a  fare  policy,  the  charge  to  a  regular  adult  passenger  may  be  $1.00 
because  the  transit  system  planners  have  decided  that  farebox  revenues  should  pay 
for  fifty  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs.  With  an  established  fare  policy,  the 
system  manager  will  know  when  and  how  much  to  change  fares.  Also,  the  fare 
policy  can  be  used  to  explain  these  changes  to  local  governments  and  the  public. 
People  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  service.  Charges  above  the  regular  base  fare 
can  be  levied  for  extraordinary  service.  Moreover,  if  meaningful  rider  segments 
are  discovered  and  special  services  developed  to  serve  them,  it  should  be  possible 
to  charge  extra  for  these  services.  This  method  can  maximize  both  sen/ice  to  the 
public  and  revenue  to  the  transit  operator.  Fares  should  be: 

Simole  and  straight  forward  for  both  the  operator  and  the  rider.  Fares  should 
be  easy  to  collect,  requiring  the  fewest  number  of  coins  possible.  For 
example,  a  twenty-five  cent  fare  is  good  because  most  riders  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  it  with  a  quarter.  Fares  of  22  cents,  27  cents,  or  31  cents  all  require 
excessive  change  handling  for  both  the  driver  and  the  rider.  If  transfers  are 
used,  they  should  be  free  or  else  payable  with  a  single  coin.  Many  transit 
agencies  require  an  exact  fare.  The  driver  carries  no  change  and  the  rider 
must  have  the  exact  fare  to  put  into  a  locked  farebox.  This  is  inconvenient 
for  the  rider,  but  safeguards  the  driver  against  theft. 

Realistic  for  the  operator  and  the  user.  The  amount  of  the  fare  should 
reflect  the  objective  of  the  agency  in  terms  of  maximization  of  revenues  or 
ridership.  The  fares  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  discourage  use,  or  so  low 
as  to  be  hopelessly  uneconomical  for  the  transit  system.  Fare  policies 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  see  what  effects  they  have  had  on 
ridership  and  revenues.  If  fares  have  been  increased  to  generate  a  specific 
revenue  recovery,  but  the  higher  fares  have  actually  reduced  ridership  to 
such  a  level  that  the  revenue  recovery  is  below  the  targeted  percentage,  then 
an  adjustment  is  needed. 
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Standardized.  Transit  sen/ice  should  not  be  used  as  a  welfare  program, 
although  good  transit  service  may  increase  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  and  cast  transit  in  a  favorable  light  politically.  The  transit  agency 
itself  should  not  subsidize  certain  citizens  at  the  cost  of  others.  The  transit 
operation  should  receive  the  full,  standard  fare  for  a  given  service  from  all 
riders,  however,  the  rider  may  not  pay  the  full  fare  himself.  The  fare  could 
be  subsidized  by  a  governmental  agency.  For  example,  the  difference 
between  a  low  school  fare  and  the  standard  fare  should  be  made  up  by  the 
school  district.  Indigent  citizens  may  receive  cut-rate  tokens  or  tickets  from 
welfare  or  aid  agencies,  but  the  transit  agency  should  be  fully  reimbursed  at 
the  standard  token  or  ticket  price. 

Relative  to  time  and  schedule.  Fares  should  be  based  on  the  distance  and 
time  of  day  traveled.  Peak  hours  are  the  highest  cost  times  and  fares 
should  not  be  reduced  at  such  times.  If  discounts  are  to  be  given,  they 
should  be  available  only  during  off-peak  hours.  Fares  based  on  distance  are 
complicated  to  collect.  If  a  large  area  is  served  by  a  transit  agency,  a 
system  of  zone  fares  should  be  considered. 

Note  that  promotional  fares  are  used  either  to  promote  the  general  use  of  transit  or 
to  promote  transit  used  for  special  purposes.  Generally,  such  promotions  use  low, 
get  acquainted  fares  for  everyone.  These  fares  are  not  intended  as  a  subsidy  to 
certain  classes  of  patrons.  Often,  on  the  first  day  or  week  of  operation  of  a  new 
route  or  service,  transit  agencies  offer  free  service  to  help  acquaint  people  with  it. 
Promotional  fares  should  never  be  used  where  they  will  increase  the  cost  of 
providing  service  while  decreasing  the  revenues  on  a  continuing  basis.  Promotional 
fares  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  some  special  event,  such  as  a  festival  or  the 
opening  of  a  new  shopping  center.  The  transit  firm  should  be  reimbursed 
completely  by  the  merchants  or  whoever  benefits  from  the  promotion.  In  some 
areas,  downtown  merchants  have  been  known  to  hire  the  entire  transit  system  to 
provide  free  service  on  the  Sundays  before  Christmas. 

When  planning  fare  policy,  a  transit  manager  needs  to  develop  broad  policy  goals 
in  conjunction  with  community  and  local  government  advisors.  Some  broad  policy 
goals  of  a  transit  agency  may  include: 

affordable,  cost-effective  public  transportation 

reasonable  fares  for  seniors  and  handicapped  riders 

reduction  of  downtown  parking  problems  and  traffic  congestion 

downtown  economic  development 

These  broad  goals  are  used  to  generate  specific  fare  policies  that  support  the  goals 
of  the  transit  system. 
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3.  Fare  Collection 

The  actual  act  of  collecting  the  fare  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  total  pricing  package 
as  is  the  fare  itself.  Despite  the  progress  toward  more  modern  collection  systems 
through  the  use  of  passes  or  credit  cards,  cash  fares  remain  the  most  pervasive 
method  of  fare  payment. 

4.  Cash  Fares 

Cash  fares  may  be  collected  by  hand,  where  all  money  is  handled  directly  by  the 
driver.  However,  the  most  common  method  of  fare  collection  in  the  United  States 
is  through  the  farebox.  Some  fareboxes  provide  only  a  locked  vault  from  which  the 
driver  cannot  withdraw  any  money  to  make  change.  Other  fareboxes  contain 
counting  devices  that  register  the  amount  of  money  deposited  and  recirculate  the 
change  (in  this  case  the  driver  still  has  access  to  the  money).  Other  fareboxes  are 
available  that  will  register  the  fares  deposited,  but  the  money  goes  into  a  locked 
vault  that  is  inaccessible  to  the  driver.  Many  transit  authorities  are  utilizing 
electronic  fareboxes  which  provide  a  key  pad  where  the  driver  may  punch  in  codes 
to  indicate  types  of  riders  (elderly,  special  fare,  youth  fare,  token,  ticket,  etc.)  These 
fareboxes  usually  sound  a  tone  when  the  correct  fare  has  been  deposited.  Some 
are  equipped  with  a  slot  through  which  a  prepaid  pass  may  be  passed  through  to 
register  that  a  fare  has  been  paid.  Many  transit  operators  have  moved  to  an  exact- 
fare  plan  under  which  the  driver  does  not  carry  change.  Persons  without  the  exact 
fare  are  given  a  receipt,  which  they  must  take  or  send  to  a  dispersing  agent  to 
receive  their  change. 

5.  Tickets  and  Tokens 

The  use  of  tickets  and  tokens  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Tickets 
and  tokens  are  usually  offered  to  the  rider  at  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  per  ride. 
They  offer  two  advantages  for  transit  operators: 

1)  Money  is  collected  in  advance  of  the  actual  ride,  which  can  improve  the 
transit  agency's  cash  flow  position. 

2)  Faster  loading  of  vehicles  is  possible  because  token  and  ticket  users  have 
the  exact  fare  in  hand. 

A  slight  reduction  in  the  price  per  ride  for  tokens  or  tickets  may  be  justified  since 
the  rider's  money  is  received  before  he  uses  the  service. 

6.  Passes 

Passes  sold  for  a  given  time  period,  and  permitting  an  unlimited  number  of  rides, 
have  not  been  used  extensively  in  transit  until  recent  years.  As  with  tokens  and 
tickets,  the  transit  firm  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  the  rider's  money  in 
advance  of  the  time  he  actually  uses  the  service.  In  using  a  pass,  the  rider  need 
not  part  with  cash  each  time  a  trip  is  made.  Because  passes  are  usually  shown  to 
the  driver  rather  than  being  punched  or  marked  in  any  way,  their  use  speeds 
loading  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  collecting  a  fare.  There  are  a 
number  of  types  of  passes  including: 
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Unconditional  monthly  passes  which  may  be  good  for  use  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  any  day  of  the  week. 

Peak-hour  passes  for  the  convenience  of  the  riders  during  the  loading 
process. 

Off-peak  passes,  which  may  offer  a  reduction  from  the  standard  fare,  are 
used  to  encourage  the  use  of  transit  during  general  slack  times  of  patronage. 

Pass/cash  combinations  where  the  pass,  purchased  either  on  a  weekly  or  a 
monthly  basis,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  cash  fare,  which  is  lower  than 
the  regular  base  fare. 

Daily  passes  that  are  good  for  one  day  only,  and  are  usually  priced  at  twice 
the  regular  fare. 

7.      Credit  Card  and  Other  Electronic  Systems 

Like  passes,  credit  cards  are  attractive  because  they  do  not  require  a  cash 
transaction  at  the  time  of  the  ride.  Unlike  the  pass,  however,  a  credit  card  fare 
collection  system  bills  the  charges  after  the  act  of  travel,  probably  on  a  monthly 
basis.  In  use,  the  card  would  simply  be  inserted  into  a  fare  register,  which  would 
note  that  a  ride  was  being  taken  by  a  particular  patron.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
conventional  credit  card  systems  in  use  at  this  time. 


G.     Fare  Levels  and  Fare  Calculation 

Fare  levels  and  fare  calculation  for  small  transit/demand  responsive  services  are 
complex  issues  that  can  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  transportation  system. 
Fares  that  are  set  too  low  can  result  in  large  deficits  from  which  an  agency  may 
not  recover,  while  fares  that  are  set  too  high  will  discourage  ridership.  Designing 
the  appropriate  fare  structure  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Anticipated  revenues, 
projected  expenses,  and  estimated  ridership  add  up  to  an  unknown  for  a  new 
system.  It  is  best  to  be  conservative  in  your  calculations,  ensuring  that  fares 
combined  with  other  funding  sources,  will  be  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
service,  even  if  demand  turns  out  to  be  less  than  anticipated. 

1.      Types  of  Fare  Structures 

There  are  a  variety  of  fare  structures  that  can  be  used.  They  include: 

Uniform  Grid  System  -  Grids,  usually  one  to  two  mile  square  units,  are 
superimposed  on  a  map  of  the  designated  service  area.  A  per  passenger,  per  grid, 
per  trip  fare  is  designated;  i.e.,  90  cents  per  passenger,  per  grid,  per  one  way  trip. 
The  smaller  the  grid,  the  closer  the  fare  will  be  to  the  true  cost  of  service.  Fares 
are  usually  calculated  by  counting  the  number  of  grids  from  point  of  origin  to  point 
of  destination. 
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The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  agency  or  passenger  is  only  charged 
for  actual  vehicle  usage  and  the  fare  can  be  predetermined  and  indicated  to  the 
passenger  at  the  time  they  call  to  schedule  the  trip.  A  disadvantage  is  that  the 
provider  is  not  reimbursed  for  dead  miles  (the  non-revenue  distance  driven,  without 
a  passenger  aboard,  to  get  to  the  passenger  origin  or  from  the  destination  to  the 
next  origin).  To  account  for  this,  dead  mileage  needs  to  be  factored  into  the  per 
grid  rate  that  is  set,  or  the  number  of  grids  should  be  calculated  as  a  right  angle 
movement  from  origin  to  destination. 

An  additional  disadvantage  is  that,  in  a  large  system  with  many  grid/zone  locations, 
a  complex  grid-to-grid  matrix  will  need  to  be  developed  to  assist  the  operator  in 
determining  the  fare  to  be  charged.  This  process  can,  however,  be  computerized  -- 
the  fares  being  automatically  generated  upon  entry  of  the  origin  and  destination 
grids  or  zones. 

Vehicle  Mile  Fare  -  A  preset  rate  per  mile  is  charged  to  each  passenger,  based 
upon  odometer  readings  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  destination.  This  system 
works  well  for  exclusive  ride  service  or  for  group  trips  with  a  common  origin  and 
destination.  It  is  not  as  appropriate  in  a  shared  ride  situation  since  the  passenger 
does  not  travel  directly  from  origin  to  destination,  but  deviates  to  pick  up  or  drop  off 
other  passengers.  The  first  passenger  on  board  may  be  the  last  dropped  off  and 
subject  to  the  highest  fare. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  fares  are  determined  by  the  driver, 
based  upon  the  odometer  readings,  and  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  passenger  or  at 
the  time  they  call  in  to  schedule  the  trip. 

Uniform  Geographic  Boundary  Zones  -  The  service  area  is  divided  into  zones  along 
geographic  boundaries  such  as  a  municipal  line.  A  fare  is  set  for  travel  within  a 
zone,  and  for  interzonal  movements.  The  fares  can  easily  be  precalculated,  and 
the  system  is  easy  to  use  if  the  number  of  zones  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  methos  is  that,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  zones, 
there  can  be  a  fare  inequity;  i.e.,  two  trips  within  a  one  zone  area  can  vary  in 
terms  of  the  mileage  and  time  involved,  but  would  be  charged  at  the  same  rate. 

Standard  Zones  to  Specific  Points  -  This  is  similar  to  the  uniform  geographic 
boundary  zones;  i.e.,  there  are  predetermined  zonal  fares  and,  in  addition,  there  are 
fares  that  are  set  to  key  destinations  outside  of  the  basic  zone  system. 

Area-wide  Flat  Fares  -  One  single  fare  is  charged  for  all  service.  This  is  a  very 
simple  method  to  administer,  however,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  potential  inequities 
similar  to  the  zone  systems  previously  described.  It  is  useful  in  small  uriaan  areas 
where  most  of  the  trips  are  of  a  similar  distance. 

Area-wide  Trip  Type  Fares  -  similar  to  the  above,  but  fares  are  adjusted  for  group 
trips  and  shared  ride. 
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2.      Reimbursement  Rates  for  Subcontracted  Service 

The  number  of  systems  that  broker  or  subcontract  service  to  private  carriers  rather 
than  provide  sen/ices  directly  has  grown  rapidly  over  the  last  several  years  as  a 
result  of  UMTA  encouragement  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  public  transportation. 
Generally,  the  broker  purchases  services  from  a  provider  at  less  than  the  general 
public  rate  due  to  volume  purchasing.  In  some  systems,  vehicles  secured  through 
state  and  federal  funding  streams  are  leased  to  the  provider  at  a  nominal  fee,  thus 
further  reducing  the  cost  of  service.  Some  brokerage  systems  contract  with  both 
the  private  sector  and  with  public  agencies  for  service  provision. 

In  addition  to  calculating  a  passenger  fare,  the  broker  must  also  establish  a 
reimbursement  rate  to  the  provider.  This  rate  is  generally  established  through  the 
competitive  bid  process,  or  through  negotiations.  In  either  case,  there  are  several 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  purchase  service  from  a  subcontractor,  either  public  or 
private.  These  include: 

Cost  Per  Passenger  Trip  -  This  method  requires  the  least  amount  of  work  for  the 
integrated  system,  and  the  least  amount  of  monitoring.  This  method  is  usually  used 
in  systems  where  trip  lengths  are  fairiy  uniform  and  where  carriers,  through  contract 
provisions,  are  guaranteed  a  certain  number  of  trips  per  day,  week  or  month. 
Unless  some  guarantee  of  service  can  be  given  to  the  providers,  this  method  will 
not  result  in  a  competitive  cost  per  trip. 

Cost  Per  Vehicle  Hour  -  This  method  is  favored  by  carriers  since  it  guarantees 
them  a  certain  number  of  vehicles  will  be  placed  into  service  each  day.  Under  this 
system,  there  is  no  incentive  for  carriers  to  ensure  that  vehicle  utilization  remains 
high;  unless  some  standards  for  efficiency  are  built  into  the  contractual  agreement. 
The  agency  must  closely  monitor  the  scheduling  and  dispatching  process. 

Cost  Per  Live  Vehicle  Hour  -  This  unit  costing  method  is  similar  to  the  above,  but 
the  purchasing  agency  only  pays  for  service  when  a  passenger  is  on-board. 

Cost  Per  Vehicle  Mile  -  This  method  purchases  sen/ice  based  upon  the  number  of 
miles  that  a  vehicle  travels.  Effective  grouping  of  passengers  can  result  in  very  low 
per  passenger  fares.  The  system  must  be  carefully  monitored  in  the  scheduling 
and  dispatching  process. 

Cost  Per  Passenger  Mile  -  This  method  is  based  upon  a  charge  for  each  mile  that 
an  individual  passenger  travels.  There  is  a  strong  incentive  for  the  provider  to 
group  passengers  but,  depending  upon  the  contractual  arrangements,  this  grouping 
may  not  translate  into  cost  savings  for  the  agency. 

Remember  --  regardless  of  the  method  used  to  purchase  services,  the  competitive 
bid  process  encourages  competition  and  ensures  that  services  are  provided  as  cost 
efficiently  as  possible.  More  information  on  contracting  for  services  is  included  in 
Chapter  VIII. 
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APPENDIX  CHAPTER  VII 


Worksheet  #1  -  Accounting  Hardware  and  Operating 
System  Requirements 

Worksheet  #2  -  Microcomputer  Software  Selection 
Checklist  (General) 

Worksheet  #3  -  Microcomputer  Software  Selection 
Checklist  (General  Ledger) 

Worksheet  #4  -  Microcomputer  Software  Selection 
Checklist  (Accounts  Receivable) 

Worksheet  #5  °  Microcomputer  Software  Selection 
Checklist  (Accounts  Payable) 

Section  18  Budget  Forms 
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WORK  SHEET  #2 

MICROCOMPUTER  SOFTWARE  SELECTION 

r  CHECKLIST 

GENERAL 

Packaae : 

Hardware: 

comments 

EASE  OF  USE 

Menu  driven 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

C 

3 

Menu  selections  understamdsQdle 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

ForTiiatted  Imsut  screens 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

On— line  h.elo 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

r 

L 

J 

No 

r 

1 

EXPANDABILITY 

Pre-defined  limits 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

J 

No 

r 

1 

Reconfigure  without  losing  data 

Yes 

[ 

] 

No 

c 

3 

SECURITY  AND  CONTROL 

By  systeia 

Yes 

] 

No 

r 

1 

Bv  'Drocrraiii 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

J 

No 

r 

L 

1 

Data 

Yes 

r 

w 

] 

No 

r 

b 

1 

Password 

Yes 

r 

L 

J 

No 

r 

L 

1 

Balancincr 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

J 

No 

r 

L 

1 

Procrrain  secnience   fnin  to  run^ 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

No 

r 

L 

1 

DOCUMENTATION 

Complete 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Concise 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Well  oycrani zed 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

J 

No 

r 

1 

step  by  step  instructions 

Yes 

r 

L 

J 

No 

r 

L 

1 

Comprehensive  illustrations 

Yes 

r 

L 

1 

J 

No 

r 

L 

1 

Understandeible  English 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Error  message  descriptions 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Trouble  shooting  section 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

VENDOR  REPUTATION 

Reliability 

Yes 

c 

3 

No 

c 

3 

Recommendations 

Yes 

c 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Number  of  copies  sold 

Years  in  business 
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WORK  SHEET  #2  (Cont'd) 


MICROCOMFUTER  SOFTWARE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 


GENERAL 


Package: 
Hardware: 


TRAINING  AND  SUPPORT 

Training  program  offered 
Tutorial  disks 
Hotline 

Maintenemce  service 
Source  code  availaUsle 


comnents 


Yes 

C 

]  No 

C 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C 

ExowfKad  from  'A  FWviMv  ol  Aooeuntlng  SoftwM  tor  Timnwr; 
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prapMd  for  th*  Urban  Maa*  Tranaportation  AdnMatratlom  Paat.  Maiwidi.  MIcMI  k  Conpany.  Fabruary  1986; 


WORK  SHEET  03 


MICROCOMPUTER  SOFTWARE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 


GENERAL  LEDGER 
Page  1  of  2 

Package :   

Hardware;   


ACCOUNT  IDENTIFICATION 


comments 


♦User-defined  accounts 
★Number  of  characters  (8) 
★Number  of  accounts  (200-800) 

Alphanumeric 

Non-f inamcial  accounts 

Subsidiary  accounts 

Department  accounts 

Multiple  ledgers 


Yes  C       ]     No  [  ] 


Yes 

[ 

]  No 

C  ] 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C  ] 

Yes 

[ 

]  No 

C  3 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

[  ] 

Yes 

C 

]  No 

C  ] 

ACCOUNTING  PERIODS 


♦Number  per  year  (12-13) 
*User-defined  fiscal  year 
*Year-to-date  balances 
♦Multiple  open  periods 
Multiple  year  accounts 

REPORTS 


Yes  [  ]  No  [  ] 

Yes  [  ]  No  [  ] 

Yes  [  ]  No  [  ] 

Yes  [  ]  No  [  ] 


♦Trial  balance  Yes  [ 

♦Balance  sheet  Yes  [ 

♦Income  statement  Yes  [ 

♦Transaction  detail  Yes  [ 

♦User-defined  Yes  [ 

Prior  year  comparison  Yes  [ 

Budget  comparison  Yes  [ 

Report  by  department  Yes  [ 

Chart  of  accounts  listing  Yes  [ 

Preview  report  on  screen  Yes  [ 

On-line  balance  inquiry  Yes  [ 

Prior  year-to-date  balamces  Yes  [ 

Prior  year  period  balances  Yes  [ 

Budget  aimounts  by  period  Yes  [ 


] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


] 

]' 
] 


No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  C 
No  C 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  C 
No  [ 
No  [ 


] 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


OTHER 


♦Balance  control 
♦Field  edit 

♦Number  of  transactions 
(500-800) 


Yes  [ 
Yes  [ 


No  [ 
No  [ 


♦  -  Required 


)  -  minimum  volume 


Exowptad  from  *A  R«vl«w  oi  Accounting  So(t««af«  for  TrmiT;  prapvad  for  th*  Urban  Maa*  Tranaportatixi  Adniniatntion,  Paat.  Maiwick,  MIohall  &  Conpany,  Fabnjary  1986; 
UMTA-0C-06-O4e»-8«-1 . 


WORK  SHEET  #3  (Cont'd) 


MICROCOMFnTER  SOFTWAKE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 

GENERAL  LEDGER 
Page  2  of  2 

Package:   

Hardw2u:e:   


comnents 

OTHER  (continued) 


^Amount  field  size 

(10  million)   

Integration  with: 

Accounts  Payable  Yes  [  ]  No 

Accounts  Receivable  Yes  [  ]  No 

Payroll  Yes  [  ]  No 

Spreadsheet  Yes  [  ]  No 

Fixed  Assets  Yes  [  ]  No 

Auto-recurring  entries  Yes  [  ]  No 

Auto-reversing  entries  Yes  [  ]  No 


*  - 


Required  (        )  -  minimum  volume 


Emiplsd  from  'A  FWvtow  d  AocouiMing  Softww*  (or  TimiT;  pnpand  far  th«  Urbm  Mm  Tmiwportalion  AdinniaUation.  Pwd.  Manindt.  Mlch*n  t  Conoany.  FabnMjy  1966- 
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MICROCOMFUTER  SOFTWARE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 
Page  1  of  2 

Package:   

Hardware:   


cosmients 

TYPE 

Open  Item/Balance  Forwaurd       01  [      ]    BF  [  ]   

CUSTOMER  FILE 

*Number  of  characters  (6-10)     

Alphanumeric 
^Number  of  customers 
(200-500) 

On-line  inquiry 

TRANSACTION  TYPES 
♦Payment 

♦Partial  payment 
♦Overpayment 

Credit  memo 

Adjustments 

Miscellaneous  cash 


G/L  DISTRIBUTION 
♦Account  distribution 


REPORTS 

♦Aged  accoxints  receiv2ible 

-  by  due  date 

-  by  invoice  date 
♦Invoices 

♦Account  statements 

Invoice  reprint 

Delinquency  notices 
♦Cash  receipts  journal 
♦Customer  list 

Mailing  labels 

Preview  on  screen 


Yes  [      ]    No  C  ] 


Yes  [      ]    No  [  ] 


Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 


] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


No  C 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  C 
No  [ 


Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  C 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  C 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

Yes  [ 

]  No 

♦  -  required  (        )  -  minimum  volume 


Eiowptad  horn  'A  FUvi««  ct  Aooounling  Softwar*  for  TiwiT:  prtpmd  lof  th«  Uiban  M«m  TransportaUon  Administiation,  Pait.  Maiwiek.  MachaO  &  Coneww,  Fabfuary  1066: 
UMTA-0C-0«-048«-86-1. 
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MICROCOMFUTER  SOFTHASE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 
Page  2  of  2 

Package:  

Hardware:   


  comments 

OTHER  FEATURES 


♦Niimber  of  tramsactions 

(500-1000)   

Purchase  order  field  size   

Credit  limit  check  Yes  [      ]  No 

Calculate/post  discounts  Yes  [      ]  No 

Calculate/post  late  payment  Yes  [      ]  No 

Recurring  invoices  Yes  [      ]  No 

Balance  control  Yes  [      ]  No 

Field  edit  Yes  [      ]  No 

Integration  with  G/L  Yes  [      ]  No 


-  required  (        )  -  minimum  volume 


Eaewplad  from  'A  Bmrimt  d  Acnounilno  Seftuwr*  for  Trwor;  propwwi  for  ttw  UitMui  Mm*  Traiwportation  Admhittrailen.  Paat.  Marwkk.  MIcMI  &  Corrpwiy.  F«bni«y  igaa: 
UMTA-0C>06-04M-ae-1. 
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MICROCOMPDTER  SOFTWARE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 


ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
Page  1  of  2 


Package: 
Hardware: 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULING 

*Disco\int  date  tracking 
*Due  date  tracking 
♦Vendor  file 
* Voucher  deferral 

PAYMENT  SELECTION 

♦Automatic  selection 

-  all  vouchers 

-  by  discount  date 

-  by  due  date 

-  by  vendor 
♦Manual  overxide  to  hold 
♦Manual  payment 

PAYMENT  CALCULATION 

♦Automatic  calculation 

using  discount 
Based  on  vendor  terms 
♦Manual  override  for 

partial  payment 

TRANSACTION  TYPES 
Payment 

Partial  payment 
Debit  memo 
Credit  memo 
Prepayment 
Void 

G/L  DISTRIBUTION 

♦Number  of  accounts 

(1  per  voucher  line) 

CHECK  PRINTING 

♦Vendor  Checks 
Check  reprint 


Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 


Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 


Yes  [ 
Yes  C 


Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 


Yes  [ 
Yes  [ 


No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 


3 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 


No  [ 
No  [ 


] 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 
No  [ 


3  No  [ 
3     No  [ 


Yes  [      3    No  [  ] 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


comments 


♦  -  required 


)  -  minimum  volume 


Excw|X«d  tram  'A  Rawww  cl  Accounting  Soitwara  (or  TraiwiT;  pripwsd  for  tha  Urban  Mas*  Tianapoitation  Admintotndion.  Paat.  Marwicfc.  Mitch*!!  t  Company.  Fab(ua»  1966; 
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WORK  SHEET  #5  (ConVd) 


MICROCOMFUTER  SOFTflASE  SELECTION  CHECKLIST 


Package: 
Hsurdware: 


ACCOXJNTS  PAYABLE 
Page  2  of  2 


REPORTS 


conments 


*Open  Invoice  by  vendor 
*Open  invoice  by  due  date 
*Cash  requirements 
♦Check  register 
♦Vendor  list 
♦Transaction  detail 

1099  forms 

Preview  on  screen 

VENDOR  FILE 

♦Number  of  characters  (6-10) 

Alphanumeric 
♦Number  of  vendors 
(300-1000) 

On-line  inquiry 

OTHER 

Invoice  field  size  (12-16) 
P.O.  field  size  (6) 
Number  of  transactions 

(500-1000) 
Field  edit 
Balzmce  control 
Check  reconciliation 
Recurring  payment 
Integrated  with; 

General  ledger 

Purchase  order 


Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

3 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

3 

Yes 

C 

] 

No 

c 

3 

Yes  C 

Yes  C 

Yes  C 

Yes  [ 

Yes  [ 
Yes  [ 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


No  [ 
No  C 
No  [ 
No  C 

No  [ 
No  [ 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


required  (        )  -  minimum  voliame 


UMrEoJJlawiiM^^  "  *****  ""f^      ^  ^'*»"  **—  Tmn^«tioo  Adminatridion.  PmI.  Marwidt.  MIcM  A  Conpany,  F«txua/y  1986; 


NAME  OF  APPLICANT 


NH-18-X008 

TRANSPORTATION  BUDGET 
CAPITAL 


LINE  1  - 

CAPITAL 
**    Item  Description 


LINE  1  SUBTOTAL 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

(1)  $ 


Current  Year  1990 


Proposed  1991 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


LINE  2  - 

LOCAL  SHARE  SOURCES:  (Specify) 

  $ 

  $ 

  $ 

  $ 

LINE  2  SUBTOTAL  (2)  $ 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


*  LINE  3  -  LOCAL  SHARE  (3)  $ 

(at  least  20%  of  LINE  1) 

LINE  4  -  FEDERAL  SHARE  (4)  $ 

(no  more  than  80%  of  LINE  1) 


$ 
$ 


*  The  local  share  must  be  in  the  form  of  cash. 
**  All  capital  items  must  be  listed  individually. 


NAME  OF  APPLICANT 


LINE  1  - 

ADMINISTRATION 

Insurance 
Space  Rental 
Postage 
Adverti  sement 
Office  Supplies 
Utilities 
Salaries/Title/% 


NN-18-X008 

TRANSPORTATION  BUDGET 
ADMINISTRATION 


Current  Year  1990 
$  


Proposed  1991 


Fringe  Benefits 
Audit 

Dues  and  Subscriptions 

Training 

Other  (specify) 


LINE  1  SUBTOTAL  (1)  $ 


(1)  $ 


LINE  2  - 

LOCAL  SHARE  SOURCES:  (Specify) 


LINE  2  SUBTOTAL  (2)  $ 


(2)  $ 


*  LINE  3  -  LOCAL  SHARE  (3)  $ 

(At  least  35%  of  LINE  1) 

LINE  4  -  FEDERAL  SHARE  (4)  $ 

(No  more  than  65%  of  LINE  1) 


(3)  $ 

(4)  $ 


*  Part  of  the  local  share  may  be  in-kind  contributions.  (Attach  an 
in-kind  schedule  if  such  is  to  be  used) 


NAME  OF  APPLICANT 


NM-18-X008 
TRANSPORTATION  BUDGET 
OPERATING 

LINE  1  - 


A.    ELIGIBLE  OPERATING  COSTS 

Current  Year  1990  Proposed  1991 

Fuel  $    $   

Oil  and  Lubricant     

Replacement  Parts     

Tires     

Maintenance  Costs     

License  Fees     

Audit     

Vehicle  Insurance     

Space  Rental     

Postage     

Advertisements     

Printing     

Training     

Supplies     

Utilities     

Driver's  Salaries     

Dispatcher's  Salary     

Other  Salaries  (Specify) 


Fringe  Benefits 
Other  (Specify) 


LINE  1  TOTAL  ELIGIBLE 

OPERATING  COSTS  (1)  $    (1)  $ 

B.    LINE  2  -  REVENUES 

(Fares,  Donations,  Delivery 
Service,  3rd  party  contracts) 
(Specify) 


LINE  2  SUBTOTAL  (2)  $    (2)  $ 

C.    LINE  3  -  NET  OPERATING  COSTS 

Subtract  LINE  2  from  LINE  1    (3)  $    (3)  $ 

LOCAL  SHARE  SOURCES:  (Specify) 


D.  LINE  4  -  LOCAL  SHARE  TOTAL 

(At  least  50%  of  LINE  3)         (4)  $    (4)  $ 

E.  LINE  5  -  FEDERAL  SHARE  TOTAL 

(No  more  than  50%  of  LINE  3)  (5)  $    (5)  $ 


PROJECTED  BUDGET  SUMMARY  FOR  NM-18-X008 
Non-Operati  no 

Capital          Admini  stratlon      Operating  TOTAL 

Revenues            xxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxx     

Local  Share         

Federal  Share         

TOTAL              $                        $                        $    $   

\  1 

Non-Cap ital 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 

Increase  Total 

Current             expected  In  expected 

(1989-90)      +         (1990-91)      =  In  1990-91 

Annual  Ridership      .  (1) 

Annual  Mileage       (2) 

Annual  Vehicle  Service  Hours      (3) 

Annual  Fare  Receipts       (4) 

Total  Non-Capltal  Costs 

(Administration  plus  Operating  Costs)   (5) 

Administration  as  a  percent  of  non-capital  costs 

(Administration  divided  by  #5  above)   (6) 

Farebox  Recovery  Ratio  (#4  divided  by  #5)   (7) 

Cost  per  passenger  trip  (#5  divided  by  #1)   (8) 

Cost  per  mile  (#5  divided  by  #2)   (9) 

Cost  per  vehicle  service  hour  (#5  divided  by  #3)   (10) 

Federal  Share  of  Non-Capital  Costs  (Federal  share 

of  Administration  plus  Federal  share  of  Operations)   (11) 

Federal  cost  per  passenger  trip  (#11  divided  by  #1)   (12) 

Federal  cost  per  mile  (#11  divided  by  #2)   (13) 

Federal  cost  per  vehicle  service  hour  (#11  divided  by  #3)   (14) 


I 


i 


i: 
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Chapter  VIII.  OPERATIONS 


A.  Introduction 

Operating  policies  and  procedures  directly  affect  ail  aspects  of  service  provision, 
and  largely  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  transit  system.  This  chapter 
provides  a  description  of  key  operating  policies  and  procedures  which  can  impact 
costs  and  financing. 


B.      Federal  and  State  Regulations 

The  goal  of  New  Mexico's  Section  18  program  is  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
provision  of  needed  transit  services  for  the  general  public  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  not  the  state's  intention  to 
create  demand  for  public  transit  in  areas  where  it  is  non-essential,  but  to  relieve  the 
isolation  of  New  Mexico's  rural  and  small  urban  area  residents  and  improve  their 
access  to  essential  services. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goal,  the  program  is  aimed  at  the  following  objectives: 

All  approved  projects  must  provide  access  for  people  in  non-urbanized  areas 
to  health  care,  shopping,  education,  employment,  public  services,  other 
essential  services,  and  recreation  trips  throughout  the  contract  period. 

The  NMSHTD  will  assist  in  the  development  and/or  improvement  of  public 
transportation  systems  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas  within  funding 
constraints  throughout  the  funding  year. 

The  NMSHTD  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  all  non-federal 
and  federal  funds  used  to  provide  passenger  transportation  in  non-urbanized 
areas  through  the  coordination  of  programs  and  services  throughout  the 
funding  year. 

All  approved  projects  must  provide  for  the  participation  of  private 
transportation  providers  in  non-urbanized  transportation  services  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  throughout  the  contract  period. 

Underlying  policies  which  support  the  program  goal  and  objectives  are: 

Transportation  services  must  be  open  to  the  general  public  at  all  times  during 
operations. 

Transportation  services  must  be  fully  advertised  as  public  transportation. 

Transportation  services  must  charge  fares  of  all  riders  in  order  to  recover  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  providing  services.  Funds  made  available  under 
Section  18  are  to  be  used  to  supplement  rather  than  replace  existing 
transportation  resources. 
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Transportation  projects  must  exhibit  either  a  well-planned  project  and  stable 
funding  sources  (if  a  new  recipient)  or  a  well-managed  project  and  stable 
funding  sources  (if  requesting  a  continuation  of  funding). 

Projects  must  not  compete  unfairly  with  private  or  public  transportation 
services  in  existence.  Rather,  they  are  to  coordinate  services  which  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  federal  funding. 

1.  Eligible  Program  Recipients 

Eligible  recipients  of  Section  18  funding  include  state  agencies,  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof,  private-nonprofit  organizations,  Indian  Tribes  and  groups,  and 
operators  of  public  transportation  services  in  non-urbanized,  rural,  and  small  urban 
areas.  Private  for-profit  operators  of  transit  services  may  participate  in  the  program 
through  contracts  with  eligible  recipients. 

2.  Eligible  Program  Expenses 

Under  the  Section  18  program,  three  types  of  transportation  expenses  may  be 
reimbursed: 

a)  .     Capital  Expenses  -  include  the  acquisition,  construction,  and  improvement  of 

public  transit  facilities  and  equipment  needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated 
public  transportation  system.  The  federal  share  of  eligible  facilities  and 
equipment  shall  not  exceed  80%  of  the  net  capital  cost. 

b)  .     Operating  Expenses  -  are  considered  to  be  those  costs  directly  related  to 

system  operations  such  as  driver,  mechanic,  and  dispatcher  salaries  and 
fringes;  fuel  and  oil;  non-capital  replacement  parts  and  maintenance; 
replacement  tires;  vehicle  insurance  and  licenses.  The  federal  share  of  net 
operating  expenses  may  not  exceed  50%, 

c)  .     Administrative  Expenses  -  include  such  items  as  g&a  and  overhead  costs 

such  as  salaries  and  fringes  for  administrative  personnel,  office  supplies,  rent, 
certain  insurance,  travel  expense,  audit  costs,  marketing,  and  advertising. 
The  federal  share  of  administrative  costs  will  not  exceed  65%  of  total 
administrative  costs. 

The  remaining  local  share;  20%  capital,  35%  administrative,  and  50%  operating, 
must  be  from  non-UMTA  sources  of  funding  and  can  include  any  local  or 
unrestricted  federal  funds.  At  least  half  of  the  local  share  for  both  net  operating 
and  administrative  expenses  must  be  provided  in  cash  or  cash  equivalent  from 
sources  other  than  unrestricted  federal  funds;  i.e.,  fares,  local  appropriations, 
dedicated  tax  revenues,  and  approved  in-kind  services.  The  other  half  may  be 
made  up  of  unrestricted  funds  from  other  federal  programs  if  so  authorized  by  that 
program.  The  entire  local  match  for  capital  costs  must  be  in  cash. 
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3.      Major  Federal  and  State  Requirements 

Recipients  of  Section  18  funding  are  required  to  meet  various  federal  and  state 
requirements  as  outlined  below. 

a)  .     Private  Enterprise  Program  -  requires  every  applicant  as  part  of  the  funding 

application  process  to  explore  and  evaluate  the  local  opportunities  for  private 
sector  involvement. 

b)  .      Notice  of  Public  Hearing  -  requires  every  applicant  to  hold  public  hearings,  if 

requested  in  writing  by  interested  parties,  subsequent  to  public  notice  of 
intent  to  apply  for  public  transportation  funds. 

c)  .     Local  Government  Support  -  requires  each  applicant  to  obtain  a  letter  or 

resolution  from  local  municipal  authorities  stating  their  position  toward  the 
proposed  Section  18  project. 

d)  .     Labor  Protection  Provisions  f13(c)  Certificationi  -  requires  arrangements  to 

protect  the  interests  of  transit  provider  employees  who  might  be  effected  by 
the  proposed  Section  18  project. 

e)  .     Section  504  Program  Reouirements  -  requires  certification  that  service  and 

employment  opportunities  exist  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in  reasonable 
comparison  to  opportunities  for  the  general  public. 

f)  .      Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  -  requires  affirmative  steps  to  ensure 

maximum  opportunity  for  DBE  participation  in  the  Section  18  program  as 
providers  of  transportation  or  suppliers  of  commodities  or  services.  At  least 
10%  of  Section  18  funds  must  go  to  DBE  businesses. 

g)  .      Equal  Opportunity  Employment  and  Affirmative  Action  -  requires  compliance 

with  all  applicable  state  and  federal  laws,  regulations,  and  executive  orders 
relating  to  equal  opportunity  employment  and  affirmative  action. 

h)  .     Charter  and  School  Bus  Operation  Requirements  -  states  that  charter 

services  using  federally  funded  vehicles  or  facilities  is  prohibited  if  there  is  at 
least  one  private  operator  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  charter  service. 
Charter  services  are  not  eligible  for  Section  18  reimbursement.  School  bus 
operations  in  competition  with  private  school  bus  operations  are  prohibited. 

I).  Anti-Drug  Program  -  UMTA  drug  testing  regulations,  as  proposed,  were  stnjck 
down  by  The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  January  of  1990. 
Properties  will  be  kept  informed  of  any  changes  by  their  state  Section  18 
program  representative. 

]).  Certificate  of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  -  requires  projects,  under 
certain  circumstances  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  from  the  New  Mexico  State  Corporation  Commission.  Additional 
information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Commission  at  (505)  827- 
4500. 
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Protection  of  the  Environment  -  requires  impact  statements  for  projects 
involving  construction  and  potential  on-site  or  off-site  impacts  such  as  transit 
malls,  temriinals,  and  certain  storage  and  maintenance  facilities. 

Buy  America  -  regulates  the  purchase  of  steel  products  and  manufactured 
equipment  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Safetv  Jurisdiction  -  permits  UMTA  to  withhold  funds  from  any  grantee  who 
fails  to  con-ect  any  condition  found  by  UMTA  to  create  a  serious  hazard  of 
death  or  injury. 

New  Model  Bus  Testing  -  states  that  any  new  bus  models  must  be  tested  at 
an  UMTA  sponsored  test  facility  before  funds  can  be  expended  to  purchase 
them. 

Preaward  and  Postdeliverv  Audit  of  Bus  Purchases  -  provides  for 
independent  inspection  and  auditing  of  the  purchase  of  buses  and  other 
rolling  stock. 

Grant  Administration  and  Eligible  Costs  -  as  with  all  federal  grant  programs, 
recipients  must  comply  with  the  following  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circulars  and  Presidential  Executive  Order  12372: 


APPLICABLE  CIRCULAR 

RECIPIEhfT  TYPE 

State,  Local  & 
Tribal  Governments 

Non-Profit 
Organizations 

OMB-Circular  A-102; 

Uniform  Administrative  Requirements 
for  Grants-ln-Aid  to  State  and  Local 
Governments 

X 

OMB-Circular  A-110: 

Grants  and  Agreemerrts  with  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  Hospitals,  and  Other 
Non-Profit  Organaatlons 

X 

Executive  Order  12372: 

Intergovernmental  Review  of 
Federal  Programs 

X 

X 

0MB  Circular  A-87: 

Cost  Principles  Applicable  to  Grants 
and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local 
Governments 

X 

0MB  Cinxilar  A-122: 

Cost  Principles  tor  Non-Profit 
Organizations 

X 

0MB  Circular  A-12S: 

Audits  of  State  and  Local 
Governments 

X 
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q).  Contracts  -  each  grant  recipient  is  required  to  enter  into  a  contract  witli  the 
New  Mexico  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Department. 

r).  Operations  Profile  -  is  a  comprehensive  systems  operation  plan  required  of 
each  recipient  which  is  used  as  a  contracting  and  management  tool  by  state 
program  administrators.  Any  changes  to  the  original  plan  must  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Department  for  approval.  Federal  Procurement  Law  - 
equipment  purchases  made  through  the  State  Purchasing  Department  will  be 
made  in  conformance  with  this  regulation.  Purchases  made  otherwise  are 
subject  to  the  bid  process. 

s).  Insurance  -  requires  the  recipient  to  maintain  in  amount  and  form  satisfactory 
to  the  NMSHTD,  such  liability,  comprehensive,  collision,  and  uninsured 
motorist  insurance  as  will  be  adequate  to  protect  the  project  equipment 
throughout  the  period  of  required  use.  The  Department  will  be  named  as 
"Additional  Insured"  and  "Loss  Payee"  on  the  insurance  policies  covering 
project  equipment  on  which  the  Department  holds  the  lien.  A  Certificate  of 
Insurance  shall  be  filed  with  the  Department. 

t).  Lien  of  Project  Equioment  -  requires  the  Department  to  hold  a  lien  on 
vehicles  (passenger  cars,  vans,  and  station  wagons)  purchased  using  Section 
18  funds  for  at  least  a  period  of  six  years  and/or  100,000  miles.  UMTA  will 
retain  the  lien  on  all  other  vehicles  such  as  transit  buses. 

u).  Subcontract  -  written  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  NMSHTD  prior  to 
subcontracting  with  a  third  party.  Subcontractors  are  subject  to  all 
responsibilities  outlined  in  the  contract  between  the  recipient  and  the 
Department. 

v).  Retention  of  Records  -  recipient  must  maintain  all  pertinent  records  pertaining 
to  costs  incurred  on  the  Project  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  final 
payment  of  reimbursable  expenses  or  until  the  final  resolution  of  audit 
questions,  whichever  is  longer. 

w).  Audit  -  grantees  shall  ensure  that  the  project  is  audited  annually  pursuant  to 
0MB  Circular  128  or  110  following  the  close  of  the  grantee  fiscal  year.  Audit 
expenses  are  reimbursable  as  an  administrative  expense  under  the  Section 
18  program. 


C.      Management,  Organization,  and  Personnel 

Eligible  recipients  of  Section  18  funds  vary  from  state  to  state,  depending  upon  the 
guidelines  established  through  individual  State  Management  Plans.  In  most  states, 
application  for  funding  must  come  from  or  through  a  public  body  (or  Indian  tribe)  or 
with  its  formal  concurrence.  In  the  state  of  New  Mexico,  eligible  recipients  include 
state  agencies,  local  public  bodies,  i.e..  counties  and  municipalities  and  agencies 
thereof,  private  non-profit  organizations,  Indian  tribe  organizations,  and  operators  of 
public  transportation  services.  Private  for-profit  operators  of  transit  services  may 
participate  in  the  program  through  subcontract  to  an  eligible  recipient.     In  all 
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instances,  the  transportation  services  must  be  to  the  general  public,  not  solely  for 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  agency  clients,  or  a  specific  client  group  or  type. 

Examples  of  nationwide  organizations  that  are  providers  of  Section  18  transportation 
service  include  local  government  and  tribal  units,  Community  Action  Programs, 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Programs,  American  Red  Cross  Agencies,  YMCA, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  transit  authorities,  medical  facilities,  senior  activity  centers, 
volunteer  organizations,  private  transportation  companies,  etc. 

Typically,  Section  18  service  providers  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  client  services, 
transportation  being  one.  In  addition  to  transportation,  services  may  include  day 
care,  senior  center  activities,  congregate  meal  programs,  health  care,  counseling, 
recreational  activities,  information  and  referral,  municipal  services,  etc.  Because  of 
these  multiple  agency  activities,  job  classifications  and  responsibilities  are  often 
shared.  A  program  director  may,  for  example,  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
several  different  program  components.  A  trip  resen/ationist  may  also  function  as  a 
program  aide,  and  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  as  a  recreational  therapist.  It  is  rare,  in 
the  Section  18  program,  to  find  a  provider  whose  sole  function  is  transportation. 

In  reference  to  staffing,  the  characteristics  of  the  program,  (e.g.,  the  number  of 
trips,  complexity  of  the  client  base,  size  of  the  service  area,  etc.)  will  determine  the 
number  of  staff  necessary  to  administer  and  operate  the  transportation  service. 
Specific  tasks  that  need  to  be  considered  in  determining  staff  size  include: 

Grants  application  and  program  planning. 

Client  screening  and  eligibility  determination. 

Trip  reservation. 

Vehicle  routing  and  scheduling. 

Vehicle/equipment  purchase  and  vehicle  maintenance. 

Insurance,  risk  management,  and  training. 

Reporting  and  budget/accounting  process. 

Program/service  monitoring  process. 

Public  relations  and  marketing. 

Contracting. 

Service  provision. 

As  previously  stated  in  smaller  systems,  one  person  may  perform  several  of  the 
above  tasks,  or  one  job  function  may  be  accomplished  by  several  part  time 
employees  who  have  functions  in  addition  to  transportation.  In  general,  a  program 
should  have  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  handle  the  various  functions  required  to 
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provide  safe,  efficient  service,  taking  into  consideration  illness,  vacation  time,  and  a 
reasonable  turnover  rate. 

Chapter  VIII  Worksheet  1  titled  "Estimation  of  Staff  Size  by  Job  Function"  and 
Worksheet  2  titled  "Job  Function  Summaries"  have  been  included  in  the  Chapter 
VIII  Appendix.  These  will  be  helpful  in  estimating  the  number  and  type  of  staff  that 
will  be  required  for  your  transportation  program.  The  job  functions  that  are  listed 
are  suggested  minimums,  and  will  change  (increase  or  decrease)  depending  upon 
individual  situations.  The  staff  type  required  can  be  categorized  in  general  terms 
such  as  administrative,  supervisory,  technical,  clerical,  etc.  In  estimating  the 
number  of  hours  per  month  required  for  each  job  function  in  a  new  system,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  one  worksheet  for  a  start-up  period  and  a  second 
worksheet  for  on-going  program  needs.  Completion  of  the  worksheet  for  an 
established  program  will  assist  in  identifying  those  areas  that  are  understaffed  or 
overstaffed,  areas  where  staff  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  areas 
where  overqualified  staff  are  being  used  to  accomplish  a  task  requiring  less 
qualified  staff. 


D.  Procedures 

An  operating  plan  must  be  developed  that  addresses  all  aspects  of  program 
operation.  The  plan  should  include  a  description  of  service  characteristics, 
procedures  for  various  functions  involving  passenger  interaction,  scheduling  and 
dispatching  of  vehicles,  reporting/record  keeping,  and  fare  collection  or  cash 
handling  procedures.  More  specifically  ~ 

1.      Service  Characteristics 

Staff  must  be  familiar  with  service  characteristics  to  properly  schedule  trips  and 
relay  correct  information  to  clients  and  potential  clients.  These  characteristics, 
which  are  a  function  of  area  demand  and  available  funding,  include: 

Geographic  area  of  coverage. 

Route  and  schedule  descriptions. 

Days  and  hours  transportation  service  is  available. 

Client  reservation  and  trip  scheduling  procedures. 

Office  hours,  telephone  numbers,  etc. 

Fare  schedule. 

Service  restrictions. 
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This  information  should  be  summarized  in  the  form  of  a  program  brochure  for 
distribution  to  users  and  potential  users  of  the  system.  An  example  of  a  brochure 
used  in  the  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  shared-ride  program  has  been 
included  in  the  Client  Registration  Kit  found  in  the  back  cover  pocket  of  this 
Guidebook. 

2.  Client  Screening  and  Eligibility  Determination 

Section  18  transportation  sen/ice  is  primarily  for  the  general  public,  and  does  not 
necessarily  require  pre-screening  or  eligibility  determination.  In  some  instances, 
reduced  fares  are  offered  to  certain  population  groups;  (e.g.,  elderly,  disabled, 
agency  sponsored,  etc.)  and  some  form  of  preregistration  or  eligibility  determination 
is  required.  Some  demand  response  systems  find  that  client  pre-registration, 
regardless  of  whether  the  client  is  general  public  or  special  group,  is  useful  and 
increases  efficiency  during  the  trip  reservation  process. 

Pertinent  client  information  can  be  recorded  manually  using,  for  example,  an 
alphabetized  card  file,  or  maintained  as  a  computerized  database.  A  sample 
computerized  client  record  is  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix,  and  a  sample 
client  registration  form  has  been  included  in  the  Client  Registration  Kit.  Client 
records  can  contain  information  such  as  name,  address,  phone  number,  emergency 
contact,  and  physician  information.  It  is  also  important  to  maintain  special  client 
needs  (e.g.,  wheelchair  use,  blind,  walker  used,  needs  an  escort,  etc.).  Instant 
access  to  this  type  information  will  assist  the  trip  reservationist  and  the  driver  in 
determining  and  responding  to  individual  client  needs. 

Once  a  client  has  been  determined  eligible  for  service,  a  program  identification  card 
can  be  issued.  The  card  should  be  carried  by  the  client  and  presented  to  the 
vehicle  driver.  It  also  serves  as  a  reminder  of  procedures;  e.g.,  phone  number  and 
times  to  call  for  trip  scheduling,  client  identification  number  assigned,  etc.  A  sample 
identification  card  and  program  telephone  number  reminder  are  included  in  the 
Client  Registration  Kit. 

3.  Trip  Reservation  Process 

In  a  fixed  route  or  deviated  fixed  route  system,  the  trip  reservation  process  may  be 
as  simple  as  flagging  a  driver  to  stop,  or  waiting  at  a  predetermined  bus  stop  for 
the  bus  to  arrive.  The  procedures  for  a  "dial-a-ride"  or  demand  response  service 
are  more  complex. 

There  are  three  basic  methods  that  an  agency  can  use  to  schedule  dial-a-ride 
service: 

Call  and  Demand  -  the  client  is  guaranteed  pickup  within  a  reasonable  time 
frame  (usually  30  minutes)  of  their  call  for  service. 

Advance  Reservation  -  the  client  is  required  to  call  in  advance  (usually  24-48 
hours)  of  their  desired  pickup  time. 
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Combination  -  advance  reservation  trips  are  guaranteed,  trips  that  are  called 
in  for  same  day  service  are  accommodated  if  possible,  but  are  not 
guaranteed. 

The  efficiencies  to  be  gained  through  advance  reservation  and  client  grouping  are 
considerable  and  more  than  offset  any  additional  time  required,  and  any 
inconvenience  to  the  client. 

Typically,  in  an  advance  reservation  system,  trip  requests  are  taken  up  until  a  set 
time  of  day,  at  which  time  all  trips  that  have  been  requested  for  the  following  day 
are  grouped  according  to  pickup  time,  trip  origin,  and  trip  destination,  and  assigned 
accordingly  to  the  appropriate  vehicle  or  route. 

Origins  and  destinations  are  usually  defined  as  an  aereal  unit;  (e.g.,  traffic  zone, 
census  tract,  x/y  map  coordinate  etc.),  and  trip  requests  within  similar  time  periods 
are  grouped  with  other  trip  requests  from  the  same  or  nearby  origin  or  destination 
zones. 

Clients  may  be  asked  to  slightly  vary  their  pickup  or  return  time  in  order  to  more 
effectively  group  trips,  and  some  clients  may  be  asked  to  shift  nonessential  trip 
types  to  another  time  of  day  or  day  of  the  week  that  is  more  appropriate  in  terms 
of  vehicle  availability.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  accommodate  as  many  trips 
as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  turn  downs  and  call  backs  required. 

The  trip  reservation  process,  like  client  screening,  may  be  a  manual  or 
computerized  operation.  A  sample  Trip  Request  Log  for  manual  operation  and  a 
sample  computerized  Trip  Request  Record  have  been  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII 
Appendix.  When  using  a  computerized  reservation  process,  all  pertinent  information 
from  the  computerized  client  record  is  automatically  transferred  to  the  trip  record 
resulting  in  considerable  time  savings  for  the  reservationist. 

Additional  information  such  as  pickup-dropoff- return  times,  destination,  and  day  of 
service  must  be  entered  into  the  computerized  system  at  run  time. 

4.      Trip  Scheduling  Process 

Trip  scheduling  and  dispatching  can  be  a  manual,  computer  assisted,  or  fully 
automated  process.  In  most  Section  18  programs,  the  process  is  manual  or 
computer  assisted.  The  fully  automated  scheduling  process  is  only  applicable  in 
larger  systems.  More  information  relative  to  trip  scheduling  follows. 

a).      Manual  Trip  Scheduling 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  that  have  been  developed  to  manually  schedule 
trips  to  available  vehicles.  Manual  scheduling  can  be  a  time  consuming  process, 
and  requires  considerable  knowledge  of  the  local  area  and  characteristics  of  the 
client  base.  The  scheduler  reviews  the  reservation  list  for  the  following  day, 
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arranges  trips  in  pickup  order,  groups  similar  origin  to  destination  movements,  fits  in 
other  appropriate  trips  on  a  space  available  basis,  and  assigns  trips  to  the 
appropriate  size  and  type  of  vehicle  -  making  every  effort  to  reduce  dead  or  non- 
revenue  time. 

Usually,  repeat  or  subscription  trips;  i.e.  individual  riders  or  groups  traveling  from 
the  same  origin  to  the  same  destination  on  a  regular  or  frequently  recurring  basis, 
are  scheduled  onto  the  vehicles  followed  by  other  priority  trips  such  as  medical  or 
agency  sponsored.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  ensure  availability  to  the 
general  public.  For  this  reason,  some  agencies  schedule  trips  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis  and  disregard  prioritization  by  trip  type  or  purpose. 

Once  the  vehicle  and  driver  assignments  are  complete,  the  information  is 
transferred  to  a  trip  roster,  which  is  distributed  to  each  driver.  A  sample  trip  roster 
or  driver  log  is  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix.  Other  trips  may  be 
dispatched  directly  to  the  driver  while  on  the  road.  These  "will  call"  trips  are 
usually  returns  from  medical  appointments  and  other  destinations  where  a 
predetermined  return  time  is  difficult  to  schedule.  Systems  with  a  high  percentage 
of  "will  call"  or  non-prescheduled  trips  must  schedule  vehicles  accordingly,  leaving  a 
greater  percentage  of  dead  or  non-revenue  time  that  may  or  may  not  be  utilized. 
In  order  to  attain  maximum  efficiency,  it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  "will  call" 
trips. 

b).     Computer  Assisted  Trip  Scheduling 

There  are  a  number  of  software  packages  that  provide  a  computer  assisted,  trip 
scheduling  capability.  Each  requires  varying  degrees  of  human  interaction, 
however,  a  computerized  client  and  trip  database  can  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
scheduler.  It  assists  in  reducing  the  amount  of  time  and  paperwork  required  to 
schedule  trips,  and  helps  maximize  vehicle  productivity.  The  automated  trip 
scheduling  process  can  provide  advantages  such  as: 

Preassignment  of  clients  to  a  particular  vehicle  or  run. 

Printed,  ordered  listing  of  trips;  e.g.,  pickup  time,  trip  origin,  trip  purpose,  etc. 

On  screen  editing  and  vehicle  assignment  capability. 

Automatic  fare  calculation. 

Automatic  generation  of  trip  tickets  or  completed  trip  rosters  including  all 
pertinent  client  data,  trip  information,  fare  to  be  collected,  etc. 

Remote  processing  or  automatic  distribution  of  trip  rosters  to  a  remote  site 
service  provider. 

Automatic  geocoding  of  trip  origin  and  destination. 

A  sample  computerized  Trip  Ticket  and  computerized  Vehicle  Roster  are  included  in 
the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix. 
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c).      Fully  Automated  Trip  Routing  and  Scheduling 

Fully  automated  trip  routing  and  scheduling  is  a  new  process.  In  this  type  system, 
the  computer  software  automatically  schedules  ail  trips  based  upon  trip  information 
input  during  the  trip  reservation  process,  scheduling  parameters  preset  by  the 
agency,  available  vehicle  types  and  capacities,  and  a  computerized  description  of 
the  local  transportation  network. 

Although  some  degree  of  human  interaction  is  still  required,  these  fully  automated 
systems  hold  the  promise  of  saving  agencies  considerable  time  and  money. 


The  decision  as  to  whether  this  type  system  has  application  for  your  program  can 
be  determined  by  examining  the  amount  of  time  currently  spent  on  the  trip 
scheduling  process,  the  level  of  vehicle  productivity,  and  overall  trip  volume.  It  is 
generally  recommended  that  small  to  medium  size  agencies  first  consider 
implementation  of  computer  assisted  scheduling,  rather  than  fully  automated 
scheduling. 

5.      Complaint  Procedures 

The  level  of  passenger  complaints  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  quality  of  service  that 
is  being  provided  by  the  system.  A  high  level  of  complaints  generally  means  a  real 
or  perceived  problem  with  sen/ice  quality.  Accurate  recording  and  tracking  of 
service  complaints  will  assist  the  provider  in  recognizing  areas  of  weakness  and 
making  timely  corrections. 

Obviously,  the  best  method  of  handling  complaints  is  to  minimize  their  occurrence. 
Those  complaints  that  are  received  must  be: 

Accurately  recorded  and  categorized. 

Investigated  and  responded  to  in  a  timely  manner. 

Acted  upon  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  recurrence. 

Used  as  a  learning  experience. 

It  is  important  that  staff  be  trained  to  handle  complaints  in  a  polite  but  firm  manner, 
to  listen  carefully,  and  record  pertinent  facts  accurately.  It  is  also  important  to 
investigate  complaints  promptly  and  thoroughly,  and  to  gain  sufficient  information  to 
make  objective  decisions  relative  to  their  resolution. 

A  sample  form  for  use  in  recording  complaint  information  is  included  in  the  Chapter 
VIII  Appendix. 
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6.      "No-Show"  Procedures 


The  no-show  category  can,  if  not  closely  monitored,  become  an  area  of  program 
abuse,  not  only  by  the  client  but  also  by  the  service  provider.  The  factors 
contributing  to  a  no-show  situation  may  be  as  simple  as  a  lack  of  communication, 
for  example,  the  client  is  ready  and  waiting  at  the  side  door  while  the  vehicle  is 
sitting  at  the  front  entrance.  A  more  complex  problem  is  the  driver  who  pulls  up 
three  doors  away  from  the  building,  blows  the  horn  twice,  and  then  drives  on. 
These  situations  can  be  corrected  by  providing  the  driver  with  specific  information  to 
make  the  pickup,  and  by  implementing  procedures  that  assure  the  driver  is  making 
every  effort  to  locate  and  transport  the  client  in  question. 

One  method  of  ensuring  that  drivers  are  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to  fulfill  trip 
obligations  is  to  require  them  to  post  a  no-show  notice  on  the  door  to  the  client's 
residence.  This  requires  the  driver  to  double  check  trip  instructions,  and  to  knock 
on  the  door  of  the  residence  as  the  notice  is  delivered.  It  also  serves  as 
notification  to  the  client  that  they  have  been  charged  with  a  no-show  trip.  A  sample 
no-show  notice  is  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix. 

In  some  instances,  a  client  becomes  a  frequent  no  show  due  to  confusion  and 
memory  problems.  This  is  unintentional,  and  often  quite  embarrassing  for  the  client. 
To  assist  this  type  client  to  keep  scheduled  trips  and  appointments,  a  listing  of  the 
trips  that  they  have  scheduled  for  the  week  or  the  month  can  be  mailed  directly  to 
the  client.  This  is  particularly  appropriate  in  a  computerized  system,  where  the  list 
can  be  automatically  generated. 

Another  effective  method  of  eliminating  the  habitual  no-show  problem,  especially  in 
a  radio  dispatched  system,  is  to  have  the  program  office  call  the  client  on  the 
telephone  immediately  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle.  If  the  client  is  not  at 
home,  or  declines  the  service,  the  driver  can  be  called  on  the  radio,  and  the  trip 
cancelled. 

The  system  may  elect  to  charge  a  nominal  penalty  to  a  client  that  is  an  habitual  no 
show  to  discourage  future  occurrences.  The  client  can  be  informed  by  letter  that 
due  to  the  number  of  no  show  occurrences,  a  penalty  amount  of  $xx.xx  must  be 
paid  before  any  additional  trips  will  be  scheduled.  This  should  only  occur  after 
direct  contact  with  the  client  has  failed  to  resolve  the  problem. 

7.      Cash  Handling  Procedures 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  handling  the  fare  collection  process;  cash 
payments  to  the  driver  or  prepaid  script  in  lieu  of  cash.  Each  system  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

If  cash  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  vehicle  driver,  the  driver  must  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  advance  information  to  determine  the  exact  fare  that  is  due 
from  each  passenger.  In  systems  that  have  variable  fares  (based  upon  passenger 
miles,  zones  traveled,  or  trip  type  rather  than  flat  or  uniform  fares)  the  process  can 
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become  complicated,  and  the  amount  due  must  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  driver 
log.  The  total  amount  collected  must  be  reconciled  with  the  driver  log  information 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Drivers  may  be  reluctant  to  carry  anything  over  a  minimal  amount  of  cash  on  board 
the  vehicle,  and  must  be  provided  with  a  lock  box  or  appropriate  fare  collection 
receptacle.  Program  policy  should  dictate  that  only  the  exact  fare  will  be  accepted 
to  eliminate  the  time  and  inconvenience  of  having  the  driver  calculate  the  correct 
change  due. 

A  system  of  prepaid  script  eliminates  the  problems  inherent  with  the  handling  of 
cash.  Tickets,  tokens,  or  script  may  be  purchased  in  advance  from  the  service 
provider  or  an  approved  provider  agent,  or  may  be  distributed  by  agencies  that  are 
sponsoring  client  trips.  The  driver  records  the  amount  of  tickets,  tokens,  or  script 
accepted,  and  reconciles  this  with  the  amounts  indicated  on  the  driver  logs. 

Agencies  and,  in  some  systems,  clients  may  receive  a  monthly  invoice  for  the  total 
amount  of  tickets,  tokens,  or  script  that  they  have  used  instead  of  paying  in 
advance.  Tokens  have  the  advantage  of  being  reusable  and  easily  counted. 
Tickets  and  script  are  not  reusable,  but  are  less  expensive  to  purchase  initially,  and 
can  be  printed  in  different  denominations  for  use  with  a  variable  fare  structure. 

E.  Reporting 

Detailed  reporting  and  recordkeeping  is  an  essential  element  of  any  paratransit 
program.  Passenger,  vehicle,  service,  and  financial  information  must  be  accurately 
maintained  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  service,  assess  service  productivity 
and  effectiveness,  and  comply  with  funding  requirements.  This  process  can  be 
manual,  computerized,  or  some  combination  of  both.  Regardless  of  the  method 
used,  it  is  essential  that  procedures  are  implemented  to  ensure  that  necessary 
information  is  being  accurately  tracked  and  recorded. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  recordkeeping  process  as  simple  and  streamlined  as 
possible.  Only  data  that  is  useful  to  the  agency  or  is  required  by  the  funding 
sources  should  be  maintained.  Do  not  ask  for  data  that  will  never  be  used,  and 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  if  possible. 

1.      Passenger  Information 

Certain  information  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  the  local  client  base  should  be 
maintained  to  validate  the  service  being  provided: 

Total  number  of  passengers  utilizing  the  service. 

Geographic  and  demographic  distribution  of  those  passengers. 

Number  of  wheelchair  and  other  special  needs  type  passengers. 
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Number  of  passengers  per  service  type  and  funding  source. 

Common  destinations  requested. 

Accurate  tracking  of  this  type  information  will  assist  the  agency  in  making  decisions 
concerning  service  changes,  direction  of  a  marketing  effort,  program  effectiveness, 
and  equipment  needs. 

2.  Vehicle  Information 

Tracking  vehicle  information  will  assist  in  assessing  vehicle  replacement  and  back- 
up needs,  and  suitability  of  the  current  fleet  in  meeting  service  demand. 

Fleet  information  that  should  be  maintained  for  each  vehicle  includes;  vehicle  type, 
model,  title,  plate  and  serial  numbers,  purchase  price  and  date,  warranty  details, 
odometer  readings,  and  fuel  type. 

An  up  to  date  summary  of  total  miles  driven,  fluids  consumption,  repair  and  labor 
costs,  preventive  maintenance  performed,  tire  usage,  and  other  operational 
characteristics  should  also  be  maintained. 

Again,  this  information  can  be  maintained  as  a  manual  or  computerized  operation. 
Those  agencies  with  larger  fleets  should  consider  purchasing  a  computerized 
vehicle  maintenance  information  system  to  assist  in  the  tracking  of  vehicle 
information. 

3.  Service  Information 

Service  efficiency  and  service  quality  are  system  characteristics  that  can  be 
measured  by  collecting  performance  data  either  on  a  regular  or  a  sample  basis.  A 
comparison  of  this  data  with  that  of  a  previous  similar  period,  or  with  another 
agency  of  similar  characteristics,  will  identify  significant  changes  or  differences 
(positive  or  negative)  in  system  wide  performance.  Examples  of  performance 
measures  include: 

a).     Cost  efficiencv 

Cost  per  passenger  trip  -  total  operating  cost  divided  by  total  number  of 
passengers. 

Cost  per  vehicle  mile  -  total  operating  cost  divided  by  total  system  vehicle 
miles. 

Cost  per  vehicle  hour  -  total  operating  cost  divided  by  total  system  vehicle 
hours. 

Farebox  recovery  ratio  -  annual  fare  receipts  divided  by  total  operating  costs. 
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Cost  per  revenue  mile  or  hour  -  total  operating  cost  divided  by  the  total  live 
(at  least  one  passenger  was  on  board)  time  or  mileage. 

Revenue/non-revenue  mile  or  hour  ratio  -  percentage  of  non-revenue  or  dead 
miles  or  hours  to  live  miles  or  hours  of  sen/ice. 

b).     Service  effectiveness 

Time  on  board  -  total  passenger  time  divided  by  total  number  of  passengers. 

On  time  performance  -  percentage  of  trips  in  which  the  actual  pickup  or 
return  time  falls  within  an  acceptable  range  of  the  scheduled  pickup  or 
return  time. 

Accidents/incidents  per  vehicle  mile  of  service  -  annual  vehicle  mileage 
divided  by  the  number  of  accidents  or  incidents  that  have  occurred. 

Complaints  per  vehicle  mile  of  service  -  annual  vehicle  mileage  divided  by 
the  number  of  complaints  received. 

Average  trip  length  -  total  passenger  miles  divided  by  the  number  of 
passengers. 

4.      Financial  Information 

Grantees  who  receive  funds  under  the  UMTA  Section  18  program  are  required  to 
submit  three  different  types  of  monthly  reports. 


a)  .      Financial  Reimbursement  Requests  -  Grantees  are  supplied  with  financial 

accounting  forms  which  separate  operating  and  administrative  costs. 
Expenses  and  revenues  must  be  reported  to  the  Department  on  a  monthly 
basis  in  the  form  of  a  reimbursement  request.  Supporting  back-up 
documentation  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  must  accompany  the 
reimbursement  request.  Reimbursement  requests  for  operating  and 
administrative  funds  are  due  by  the  10th  of  each  month. 

b)  .      Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  Reporting  (DBE)  -  Grantees  are  required 

to  keep  accurate  records  of  contracting  opportunities  with  disadvantaged 

enterprises.    Monthly  reports  are  due  at  the  time  monthly  reimbursement 

requests  are  submitted.  New  subrecipients  are  supplied  with  complete 
instnjctions  regarding  the  DBE  program. 

c)  .     Operations  Data  -  Grantees  are  expected  to  keep  an  accurate  accounting  of 

their  service  provisions.  Records  for  each  vehicle  regarding  total  service 
hours,  mileage,  costs,  revenues,  and  numbers  and  types  of  passengers 
served  must  be  maintained.  The  process  used  to  collect  daily  and  weekly 
statistics  is  the  responsibility  of  the  grantees,  although  the  Department  will 
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supply  examples  of  forms  which  may  be  used.  Data  must  be  compiled  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  on  a  monthly  basis  using  Form  D  according  to 
a  prescribed  format  along  with  the  reimbursement  request  and  DBE  report. 

On  a  quarterly  basis,  grantees  must  combine  systems  operation  and  accounting 
data  to  compute  a  series  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  measures.  The  format  of 
this  report  is  prescribed  by  the  Department.  Also  required  on  a  quarterly  basis  is  a 
vehicle  certification  form  which  describes  the  vehicles  which  are  currently  in  use. 

A  copy  of  each  of  these  required  Section  18  reports  is  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII 
Appendix. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Trip  Statistics 

Monthly  Administrative  Assistance  Invoice 

Monthly  Operating  Assistance  Invoice 

Monthly  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  Program  Worksheet 

UMTA  Section  18  Quarterly  Report 

Quarterly  UMTA  Section  18  Vehicle  Certification 

The  New  Mexico  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Department  has  developed  a 
Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet  application  that  can  assist  providers  in  the  preparation  of 
some  of  these  required  Section  18  reports.  Further  information  is  available  by 
contacting  your  state  program  representative. 

F.      Risk  Management 

Risk  management,  or  loss  control,  is  the  process  of  planning,  organizing,  directing, 
and  controlling  the  resources  and  activities  of  an  organization  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effect  of  accidental  losses  on  that  organization  and  keep  those  losses  to 
the  least  possible  cost.  Most  people  think  of  insurance  when  they  think  of  risk 
management,  but  insurance  is  only  one  component  of  a  successful  loss  control 
program. 

A  proper  risk  management  program  is  organization-wide,  involving  a  number  of 
functional  areas:  management,  finance,  operations,  and  personnel.  All  are 
commonly  bound  through  one  underlying  concept  -  safety. 

The  management  function  is  to  promote  and  support  safe  practices 
throughout  the  organization  to  minimize  normal  (or  anticipated)  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  catastrophic  (or  unexpected)  losses. 

The  financial  role  of  risk  management  entails  the  analysis  of  options 
available  to  pay  for  potential  loss  and  the  recommendation  of  the  alternative 
which  makes  best  use  of  the  organization's  financial  resources,  without 
compromising. 
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The  role  of  operations  is  to  analyze,  develop,  and  implement  safe  practice 
policies  and  procedures  for  each  facet  of  the  organization's  operation. 

The  personnel  function  involves  risk  management  through  developing  and 
supporting  sound,  safe  standards  for  employee  hiring,  training,  performance 
evaluation  and  medical  benefits. 

Developing  a  systematic  approach  to  safety  and  risk  management  is  essential  to 
effectively  handle  loss.  A  six  step  process,  as  described  below,  is  recommended. 

1.  Decide  on  Basic  Policy  and  Goals  for  Safety 

In  any  process,  the  establishment  of  goals  and  objectives  is  a  necessary  first  step. 
Policy  and  goals  for  safety  should  be  formulated  and  supported  as  high  in  the 
organizational  stmcture  as  possible. 

In  developing  internal  procedures  to  organize  safety,  you  will  want  to: 
Financially  protect  the  transit  system  against  accidental  losses 
Protect  the  safety  of  employees,  patrons,  and  the  general  public 
Effect  maximum  control  of  losses 

Operate  your  internal  safety  program  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
effectiveness 

Assign  high  priority  to  safety  expenses  in  your  budget  process,  and  fund 
these  expenses  consistently 

Consult  manuals  on  risk  management  and  safety  on  a  frequent  basis 

2.  Identify,  Analyze,  and  Measure  Specific  Risks,  Hazards,  and  Perils 

An  important  element  of  managing  risks  internally  is  the  development  of  what  might 
be  called  a  risk  profile.  In  this  profile,  you  identify,  either  formally  or  informally, 
recorded  or  not: 

Where  and  how  are  your  passengers  subjected  to  injury? 

In  what  areas  are  you  subject  to  risk  of  financial  loss? 

What  kind  of  responsibility  and  activity  do  you  have  in  these  various  areas  of 
risks? 

What  is  the  financial  impact  of  these  outlined  risks? 

The  best  source  of  information  for  a  risk  profile  is  your  transit  system's  loss 
experience  for  the  last  five  years.  Often  referred  to  as  "loss  runs,"  this  information 
is  available  by  contacting  your  specific  local  insurance  agent  or  broker. 
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upon  completion  of  regular  loss  run  reviews,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
historically  the  types  of  accidents  to  which  your  system  is  prone.  From  this 
information,  you  can  begin  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  types  of  incidents  you 
should  be  most  mindful  of  when  establishing  your  bus  safety  priorities. 

System  loss  njns  seldom  provide  the  complete  picture.  There  are  additional  areas 
within  your  entire  operation  which  should  be  reviewed  to  make  certain  you  are 
addressing  all  exposures,  not  just  those  related  directly  to  vehicle  operations. 

Third  Party  Liability  is  one  of  the  more  unpredictable  coverages  in  which  to 
calculate  exposure.  In  general,  if  you  have  the  responsibility  to  perform  an  activity 
or  service,  you  are  also  exposed  to  liability  in  that  area. 

Liability  potential  among  transit  systems  is  strongly  influenced  by  increased  medical 
and  property  repair  costs,  by  the  general  tendency  of  higher  plaintiff  awards,  and  by 
the  increased  willingness  of  the  public  to  bring  cases  to  suit,  especially  against 
transit  systems  who  suffer  at  times  from  the  general  knowledge  that  they  are 
usually  adequately  insured. 

Once  the  areas  of  risk  are  outlined  and  analyzed  according  to  frequency  and 
severity,  the  risks  that  your  organization  faces  must  be  translated  into  a  measurable 
form  as  demonstrated  in  Figure  1.  Each  exposure  to  possible  loss  can  be 
categorized  according  to  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  the  occurrence. 
Frequency  means  how  often  a  particular  loss  occurs.  Severity  refers  to  the  amount 
of  damage  that  loss  incurs.  Frequency  and  severity  have  four  possibilities  of 
combination;  each  configuration  has  an  insurance  implication. 
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Figure  1  -  FREQUENCY/SEVERITY  MATRIX 


1.  High  Frequency/High  Severity 
This  category  indicates  a  need  for 
protective  measures  both  in  insurance 
and  in  safety.  Worl^ers'  Compensation 
is  a  typical  exposure  of  this  type. 
Alternatives  are  transfer  to  an 
insurance  carrier  or  self-insurance.  An 
excess  policy  would  necessarily  be 
purchased  for  protection  against 
severe  loss  if  a  self-insurance  program 
is  instituted. 


2.  High  Freouencv/Low  Severity 
In  a  bus  system,  this  may  be  the 
numerous  fender-bender  accidents. 
Generally,  this  is  an  exposure  that  can 
be  managed  using  self-insurance. 
However,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  cumulative  effect  of  events  in  this 
category.  Their  total  may  be  a  drain 
on  company  resources.  There  may 
be  patterns  of  loss  that  announce 
themselves  as  candidates  for  loss 
control. 


3.  Low  Freouencv/High  Severity 
Examples  of  this  exposure  are  the 
typical  property  perils:  fire,  flood, 
earthquake.  In  a  transit  system,  this 
may  be  the  infrequent,  very  severe 
accident.  Transit  units  cannot  easily 
absorb  losses  associated  with  these 
exposures.  Transfer  to  an  insurance 
carrier  is  the  logical  treatment. 


4.  Low  Frequency/Low  Severity 
This  class  of  exposure  presents  no 
significant  risk,  and  losses  should  be 
retained  by  the  transit  system,  not 
insured. 


In  measuring  risks,  it  may  be  helpful  to  think  of  losses  in  two  categories.  Many 
organizations  now  use  "maximum  loss"  and  "probable  maximum  loss"  estimates  for 
the  total  losses  that  can  arise  from  a  single  occurrence. 

Maximum  Loss  is  the  greatest  conceivable  loss  assuming  the  failure  of  all 
preventive  mechanisms. 

Probable  Maximum  Loss  is  defined  as  the  worst  loss  to  be  expected  under 
"average"  conditions  assuming  that  most,  if  not  all,  control  mechanisms  and 
procedures  operate  efficiently. 

Management  should  identify  the  sources  of  greatest  financial  impact.  On  property 
exposures  (note:  property  refers  to  buses  and  equipment  as  well  as  stnjctures) 
replacement  or  actual  cash  values  should  be  assigned  to  all  items  with  values 
checked  every  two  years  (property  valuation  is  a  service  provided  at  no  cost  to  you 
by  your  insurer).  This  should  include  objective  replacement  cost  valuations,  loss  of 
income  or  earnings,  and  additional  expenses  resulting  from  damages  to  vehicles  or 
other  holdings.  With  respect  to  Liability  and  Workers'  Compensation  coverage,  loss 
run  reviews  of  frequency  and  severity  may  be  used  to  predict  the  dollar  loss 
potential. 
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The  end  result  of  the  "risk  profile"  based  on  loss  data  from  the  past  five  years 
should  be  an  outline  of  the  property's  "normal"  losses,  and  illustration  of  trends. 

3.      Make  a  Decision  to  Avoid,  Reduce,  Control,  Assume,  or  Transfer  Specific 
Risl<s,  Hazards,  or  Perils 

With  the  risk  profile  completed  and  dollar  amounts  of  probable  loss  formulated,  it  is 
time  for  decision  making.  Strategies  for  managing  risk  fall  into  five  categories. 
Consider  one,  or  a  combination,  for  each  of  the  exposures  you  have  outlined. 

Risk  Elimination:  means  what  it  says,  that  is,  not  getting  involved  with  the 
risk.  This  may  mean  contracting  a  service  to  a  private  provider,  hold 
harmless  agreements,  or  dropping  an  element  of  service  that  creates 
burdensome  exposure  of  loss. 

Risk  Reduction:  reducing  the  number  of  opportunities  for  a  given  risk  to 
occur.  An  example  of  risk  reduction  is  revising  work  patterns  to  reduce 
repetitive  tasks  that  are  hazardous. 

Loss  Control:  reducing  both  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  accident 
occurrence.  It  requires  a  thorough  look  at  the  existing  safety  and  loss 
control  program,  often  followed  by  an  upgrading  of  training,  procedures,  and 
enforcement. 

Risk  Assumption:  the  knowledgeable  willingness  to  assume  the  financial 
implications  of  having  a  loss.  Some  types  and  amounts  of  loss  are 
unavoidable.  For  some  types  of  loss,  it  is  not  worth  trading  dollars  with  the 
insurance  company  for  coverage.  Frequency/severity  ratings  and  past  loss 
experience  usually  give  some  clue  to  these  areas.  Approaches  to  risk 
assumption  include  use  of  deductibles,  retentions,  and  self-insurance. 

Risk  Transfer,  is  most  often  the  purchase  of  commercial  insurance,  though 
hold  harmless  agreements  can  also  effect  the  "transfer"  of  risk.  The  insurer 
pays  losses  to  the  stated  amount  under  the  policy  conditions.  This  option 
can  be  used  for  loss  amounts  deemed  unaffordable  by  the  transit  system  and 
for  excess  coverage  on  all  exposures. 

4       Develop  and  Implement  Proper  Foresight  and  Hindsight  Techniques 

a).     Foresight  Techniques 

Employee  Selection 
Employee  Testing 
Employee  Training 
Employee  Evaluation 
Vehicle  Design 
Preventive  Maintenance 
Facility  Safety 

Routing,  Scheduling,  and  Bus  Stop  Placement 
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b).     Hindsight  Techniques 


Accident  Investigation 

Safety  and  Accident  Review  Committees 

Judging  of  Accidents 

Effective  loss  prevention  and  control  are  the  best  long  term  methods  of  improving 
safety  in  operations.  This  effort  may  require  an  investment  of  time  and  money,  but 
if  done  properly,  can  save  enormous  and  incalculable  amounts  over  just  a  few  short 
years. 

An  effective  loss  control  program  consisting  of  proper  foresight  and  hindsight 
techniques  supports  and  reinforces  existing  risk  management  activities  and  will  work 
to  provide  responsible  levels  of  insurance  coverage  at  a  fair  price  as  the  result  of 
favorable  loss  histories. 

5  Review  Support  Systems 

In  managing  risk,  transit  properties  will  become  involved  in  activities  in  which  they 
were  only  marginally  involved  in  the  past  or  that  were  performed  for  them  by  their 
insurance  companies.  A  systematic  approach  to  risk  evaluation  means  that  these 
areas  must  become  internal  concerns.  Support  programs  which  develop  new 
relevance  under  a  risk  management  program  are: 

claims  processing 

legal  services  (for  claims  adjusting  and  the  evaluation  of  legal  liability) 
compilation 

manipulation  and  analysis  of  data 

safety  areas  (which  may  have  been  handled  totally  under  maintenance 
interests,  previously) 

in  addition,  transit  management  should,  whenever  possible,  pursue  contact  with 
safety  and  risk  management  related  organizations  such  as: 

APTA  Committee  on  Bus  Safety 
The  National  Safety  Council 

The  United  Bus  Owners  of  America's  "First  Team"  for  Safety 

The  American  Bus  Association 

Your  insurance  carrier  or  other  protection  consultant 

6  Collect  and  Analyze  Data 

A  proper  insurance  program  will  generate  its  own  data.  Information  on  exposures, 
control  or  elimination  of  hazards,  safety  statistics,  claims,  losses,  costing,  financial 
resources,  and  fiscal  status  will  be  available  and  must  be  collected  during  the  on- 
going process  of  insurance  program  evaluation.  Some  of  this  information  will 
provide  an  important  profile  for  other  aspects  of  organizational  decision  making. 
Expansion  into  new  areas  of  service,  capital  expenditures,  and  employee  benefit 
policies  are  all  areas  in  which  effective  risk  management  may  be  an  aid. 
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Periodic  analysis  is  a  part  of  the  process.  Any  analysis  should  measure  the 
program's  effectiveness  and,  from  time  to  time  formulate  new  and  tighter  objectives 
for  your  insurance  program.  A  review  is  necessary  and  important  to  spot  trends, 
keep  a  close  control  on  exposures,  and  to  constantly  reevaluate  each  step  of  the 
process. 

In  addition  to  the  information  available  from  internal  sources,  transit  system 
management  should  consult  their  insurance  earner  for  loss  run  information.  As  data 
is  collected  and  analyzed,  transit  managers  should  compare  their  system's 
performance  with  established  goals  and  objectives  to  determine  if  the  Risk 
Management  Program  is  improving.  By  doing  so,  management  is  ensuring  a 
continued  improvement  in  safety  performance  as  they  continue  to  refine  the 
treatment  of  certain  risks,  which  should  result  in  steadily  improving  loss  histories. 


G.  Insurance 

Throughout  the  nation  transit  systems  of  all  sizes  have  been  faced  with  severe 
insurance  problems.  Low  levels  of  coverage  have  become  increasingly  expensive; 
excess  layers  have  shown  sharp  cost  increases  and  inflationary  trends.  Some 
insurance  companies  can  and  do  cancel  their  transit  coverages,  leaving  transit 
systems  to  scurry  for  coverage  in  an  ever-diminishing  martlet  and/or  to  assume  the 
risks  themselves. 

One  solution  to  this  insurance  situation  that  transit  systems  have  employed  is  to 
assume  some  of  the  risk  of  potential  loss  themselves.  Risk  assumption  may  be 
accomplished  through  a  number  of  means: 

Deductibles:  The  insured  pays  a  stated  initial  portion  of  claims.  This  may 
range  from  $100  to  $100,000. 

Self-Insured  Retentions  (SIR):  The  insured  assumes  a  reasonable  loss  level 
and  pays  the  insurance  company  a  percentage  above  losses  for 
administration  of  the  policy. 

Self-Insurance:  The  transit  system  assumes,  and  internally  provides  for, 
potential  loss. 

Pooling:  An  agreement  among  a  group  of  entities,  such  as  transit  systems, 
to  jointly  fund  each  other's  losses.  Members  make  contributions  to  the  pool, 
which  in  turn  pays  losses. 

Non-insurance:  The  transit  property  assumes  the  risk  of  loss,  but  provides 
no  mechanism  to  fund  those  losses.  Losses  are  paid  from  the  operating 
budget. 

The  following  discussion  summarizes  the  key  exposures  and  types  of  insurance 
coverage  which  transit  properties  should  consider. 
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I 


1.  Automobile  Liability 

Automobile  liability  insurance  is  very  important  to  public  transportation  systems  since 
it  covers  liability  for  the  operations  of  buses  and  automobiles. 

Basic  policies  include  vehicles  that  are  owned  or  leased  by  the  transit  system 
and  cover  bodily  injury  and  property  damage.  Non-owned  vehicles,  such  as 
vehicles  owned  by  employees  that  are  used  on  transit  system  business,  may 
not  be  included  in  the  basic  policy  unless  added  by  endorsement. 

Comprehensive  policies  include  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or  use  of  any 
owned,  leased  or  non-owned  vehicle. 

Coverage  for  physical  damage  to  vehicles  is  often  provided  by  endorsement  to  both 
basic  and  comprehensive  automobile  liability  insurance  policies.  Many  transit 
systems  do  not  purchase  uninsured  motorist  or  medical  payment  coverage  to  avoid 
claims.  State  legislation  generally  determines  whether  uninsured  motorists  coverage 
must  be  purchased. 

Some  of  the  common  exclusions  found  in  automobile  liability  insurance  policies 
include: 

liability  assumed  under  contract; 

liability  generated  by  worker's  compensation  laws;  and 

injuries  to  employees  caused  by  fellow  employees. 

2.  General  Liability 

General  liability  insurance  provides  protection  for  legal  liability  for  bodily  injury  and 
property  damage  from  the  ownership,  maintenance  and  use  of  premises  and 
performance  of  operations.  This  type  of  insurance  may  be  purchased  under  a 
number  of  different  forms  including:  Garage  Liability  (GL),  Owners,  Landlords  and 
Tenants  (OLT),  Business  Owners  Policy  (BOP),  Manufacturers  and  Contractors 
(MC),  and  Commercial  General  Liability  policy  (CGL).  The  MC  and  OLT  policies 
are  generally  more  limited  than  the  BOP  and  CGL  policies. 

Transit  systems  should  carefully  review  individual  policies  to  ensure  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  it  needs  are  met.  General  liability  policies  cover  different  exposures 
and  should  not  be  presumed  to  be  comparable.  Often  an  exposure  included  in  one 
policy  may  need  to  be  added  by  endorsement  to  another.  For  example,  the 
following  exposures  are  frequently  added  by  endorsement:  explosion,  collapse  and 
underground  property  damage,  fire  legal,  garage  keepers  legal,  and  personal  injury 
liability. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Liability 

As  suggested  above,  a  number  of  liability  exposures  that  may  be  important  to  a 
transit  system  may  not  be  included  in  a  general  liability  insurance  policy. 
Consequently,  separate  policies  or  endorsements  must  be  attained.  Two  examples 
of  such  miscellaneous  exposures  are: 
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Public  Officials  Errors  and  Omissions:  This  type  of  insurance  is  also  called 
directors  and  officers  liability.  It  covers  a  director  or  public  servant  for 
alleged  wrongful  acts,  errors,  omissions,  misstatements,  neglect  or  breach  of 
duties  in  claims  or  suits.  It  does  not  apply  to  dishonest,  fraudulent  or 
malicious  acts.  It  is  intended  to  cover  what  some  have  called  "administrative 
malpractice"  for  claims  brought  against  governing  boards  by  a  transit  system 
employee.  Covered  are  claimed  wrongful  termination,  unlawful  discrimination 
in  establishing  bus  routes  and  not  following  bid  procedures.  Although  some 
states  have  passed  provisions  to  immunize  public  board  members  against 
liability  or  restrict  liability,  insurance  may  be  important  to  a  transit  system. 

Professional  Liability.  This  insurance  covers  liability  arising  from  providing 
professional  advice  and  related  services.  For  transit  systems  that  direct 
senior  staff  to  provide  professional  or  management  advice  to  other  (perhaps 
smaller)  systems  on  technical  issues  (e.g.,  routes,  fare  schedules,  etc.)  a 
liability  exposure  may  result,  especially  if  done  under  a  formal  contract  for 
compensation.  A  special  policy  must  be  procured  to  cover  this  exposure. 

4.  Property 

Property  insurance  provides  for  the  replacement  or  repair  of  damaged  real  and 
personal  property  and  may  cover  resulting  costs  (extra  expense)  or  loss  of 
revenues  (business  interruption).  The  policies  are  typically  divided  into  two  parts  to 
address  the  property  insured  and  the  perils  insured  against. 

Property  insured  -  coverage  may  be  obtained  with  specific  limits  on 
scheduled  properties  or  a  blanket  limit  for  all  locations.  Blanket  coverage 
which  states  "all  real  and  personal  property"  is  preferred  because  it  reduces 
the  chance  that  a  limit  is  understated  or  that  a  location  is  not  listed. 

Perils  insured  -  generally  includes  fire  and  related  damage  such  as  smoke 
and  water  damage,  debris  removal,  and  lightning.  Other  perils  may  be 
included  or  may  be  added  by  endorsement  such  as  civil  commotion,  hail, 
explosion,  riot,  flood,  and  earthquake.  The  need  for  coverage  for  these  perils 
varies  with  the  location  of  the  transit  system.  So-called  "all  risk"  coverage  is 
preferred  to  "named  perils"  forms. 

Policies  may  be  purchased  to  cover  the  actual  cash  value  or  replacement  value. 
This  means  that  the  property  may  be  valued  based  on  the  original  cost  minus 
depreciation  or  based  on  today's  cost  for  in-kind  replacement.  Most  buildings  must 
be  insured  for  a  stated  (co-insurance)  percentage  of  their  value  or  the  loss  recovery 
is  reduced. 

5.  Crime 

Crime  insurance  provides  protection  from  loss  of  money,  securities,  and  property 
due  to  dishonest  acts  of  employees  and  non-employees.  Two  options  for 
structuring  crime  insurance  are: 
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Monoline  policies  -  a  fidelity  bond  for  employees  and  one  or  more  policies  for 
non-employees.  The  fidelity  bond  protects  the  transit  system  from  theft.  The 
bonding  company  has  the  right  to  recover  its  loss  from  embezzlement  and 
similar  criminal  acts  of  employees  from  the  employee  or  official  and  attach 
their  assets.  Robbery,  burglary  and  depositors  forgery  policies  are  among 
the  types  of  crime  insurance  purchased  to  protect  against  these  type  of 
crimes  perpetrated  by  outsiders. 

Package  -  policies  are  sometimes  called  3-D  or  blanket  crime  policies.  The 
3-D  policy  allows  selection  from  a  number  of  limits  and  coverages  such  as 
employee  dishonesty,  loss  of  money  and  securities,  depositors  forgery,  and 
money  order  and  counterfeit  paper  currency.  The  blanket  crime  policy  covers 
all  of  the  same  crimes  with  a  single  blanket  limit. 

Differences  in  crime  policies  exist  regarding  whether  they  are  per  employee  or  per 
loss  regardless  of  the  number  of  employees.  Consequently,  policies  must  be 
carefully  checked  before  they  are  purchased. 

6.      Worl<ers'  Compensation 

All  states  have  laws  that  require  employers  to  pay  the  pertinent  medical  bills  and 
wage  loss  benefits  to  employees  injured  in  the  course  of  employment.  The 
benefits,  which  vary  by  state  and  are  detailed  in  schedules,  obligate  the  employer 
to  pay;  1)  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  related  costs;  2)  compensation  for  lost 
wages;  and  3)  specified  disability  and  death  lump  sums  benefits.  Many  programs 
include  some  method  of  vocational  rehabilitation  so  that  a  permanently  disabled 
worker  may  return  to  wage-earning  employment. 

Workers'  compensation  benefits  may  be  paid  directly  by  the  employer  through  self- 
insurance  or  through  insurance  which  is  written  by  three  types  of  carriers:  agencies- 
writing  companies,  direct-writing  companies,  and  state  funds.  Self-insurance  for 
public  agencies  is  permitted  for  all  states  except  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 
States  qualify  and  often  approve  individual  self-insurance  programs.  Because 
workers'  compensation  claims  have  traditionally  been  predictable  and  moderate 
compared  to  liability  claims,  most  transit  systems  self-insure  for  workers' 
compensation  benefits. 


H.  Training 

Training  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  any  paratransit  or  transit  program.  An 
effective  training  program  must  include  driver  training  to  ensure  passenger  safety, 
staff  training  to  ensure  that  clients  are  handled  in  an  efficient,  firm,  yet  sensitive 
manner,  and  client  training  in  program  procedures  and  "how  to  access  the  system". 
A  variety  of  training  programs  and  resources  are  available  to  assist  in  this  respect. 
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1.      Driver  Training 


Driver  training  is  tlie  single  most  important  tool  that  transit  management  has 
available  to  improve  a  system's  operational  efficiency,  image,  and  risk  management. 
Vehicle  operators  are  the  first  and  often  the  only  personal  contact  that  passengers 
have  with  the  transportation  system.  As  such,  vehicle  operators  must  be  trained  to 
practice  the  agency's  policies  and  procedures  with  regard  to  vehicle  operations, 
defensive  driving,  passenger  assistance  techniques,  fare  handling,  record  keeping, 
public  relations,  radio  use,  and  emergency  and  accident  procedures. 

An  orientation  to  the  agency's  policies  and  procedures  is  essential,  as  well  as 
orientation  to  the  specific  equipment  involved  and  the  geographic  area  to  be 
covered.  Drivers  must  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and  how  they  are  to  meet 
those  expectations.  Driver  training  can  instill  a  sense  of  pride  and  professionalism 
in  drivers  that  will  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  toward,  and  handling  of,  the 
passenger.  A  driver  that  provides  reliable,  expert  service  in  a  courteous  and  patient 
manner  will  result  in  increased  ridership  and  good  public  image.  Too  often  drivers 
are  placed  in  revenue  service  without  proper  training  or  orientation  resulting  in 
greater  incidence  of  passenger  injury,  inefficient  operations,  negative  public  image, 
disgnjntled  employees,  and/or  greater  exposure  to  liability  suits. 

Vehicles  used  in  the  provision  of  paratransit  and  transit  services  are  longer,  wider, 
and  heavier  than  passenger  cars.  As  such,  drivers  must  learn  new  driving  skills  to 
account  for  these  changes.  A  larger  vehicle  provides  a  better  view  of  the  road,  but 
has  slower  acceleration,  wider  turning  radius,  and  a  longer  stopping  distance. 
Drivers  must  develop  good  driving  habits  that  result  in  the  safe,  smooth  operation  of 
the  vehicle  while  in  motion  and  at  stops. 

Operators  should  be  familiar  with  the  vehicles  they  operate  and  the  effect  that  their 
driving  habits  have  on  the  vehicle.  Drivers  who  are  aware  of  the  vehicle's 
operating  characteristics  and  alter  their  driving  habits  accordingly  may  reduce  wear 
and  tear  on  vehicles  and  the  associated  costs,  in  addition  to  providing  a  more 
comfortable  ride  for  the  passengers  on  board. 

Drivers  must  be  knowledgeable  of  the  system  fare  stnjcture,  transfer  procedures, 
etc.,  to  avoid  errors  in  fare  collection.  Agency  mles  regarding  correct  change,  cash 
handling,  free  rides,  and  required  passenger  identification  must  be  explained  to 
ensure  that  maximum  revenue  is  generated  and  the  opportunity  for  fraud  by 
passengers  and/or  drivers  is  minimized. 

Drivers  must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  records  they  are  asked  to  complete 
and  the  level  of  accuracy  that  is  required.  Driver  reports  that  are  completed 
correctly  can  minimize  the  level  of  administrative  effort  required  to  complete  system 
reports. 

Emergency  and  accident  handling  procedures  are  necessary  to  guide  drivers' 
actions  when  the  unexpected  happens.  A  driver  that  has  been  trained  in  the 
proper  procedures  will  be  better  able  to  handle  emergency  situations  with 
composure  and  maintain  control  of  the  situation.  The  result  may  be  avoidance  or 
minimizing  of  injury  and/or  vehicle  damage,  greater  protection  from  excessive 
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liability  claims  and  minimizing  of  negative  public  relations.  Some  important 
components  of  a  comprehensive  driver  training  program,  especially  when  dealing 
with  the  elderly  and  disabled,  include  defensive  driving  skills,  CPR,  first  aid, 
passenger  assistance  techniques,  and  sensitivity  training. 

Drivers  should  be  evaluated  in  both  a  "class  room"  and  "behind  the  wheel"  setting. 
Pre-employment  screening,  driver  physical,  and  driver  retraining  on  a  periodic  basis 
are  also  important.  The  operation  of  paratransit  and  bus  rodeos,  on  a  local  or 
statewide  basis,  are  an  interesting  and  effective  way  of  promoting  good  driver  skills 
and  providing  an  opportunity  for  drivers  to  display  these  skills  in  a  competitive 
situation. 

State  program  guidelines  for  the  Section  18  service  providers  state  that  recipients 
must  ensure  that  all  drivers  of  vehicles  used  in  the  programs  are  trained  in  first  aid, 
CPR,  and  defensive  driving.  This  training  must  be  completed  and  trainees  certified 
within  six  (6)  months  of  the  effective  date  of  the  contract.  Proof  of  such  training 
will  be  required. 

2.  Employee  Training 

Employee  training  would  include  job  skills  training  and  an  orientation  to  the 
agency's  policies  and  procedures,  including  work  rules  and  disciplinary  codes.  The 
defining  of  these  issues  will  minimize  confrontations  and  promote  good 
management/employee  relations.  It  is  possible  to  initiate  a  driver/employee 
incentive  program  that  rewards  safe  driving  and  good  customer  relations. 

Sensitivity  training  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  an  employee  training  program, 
even  more  so  when  dealing  with  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  client 
groups.  Sensitivity  training  combined  with  interpersonal  communication  skills  will 
ensure  that  clients,  even  the  most  difficult  ones,  are  handled  in  a  courteous,  patient, 
and  yet  firm  manner,  and  that  office  personnel  understand  and  are  sensitive  to  the 
varying  and  often  complex  needs  of  this  group. 

3.  Client  Training 

Client  training  is  another  essential  component  in  structuring  a  comprehensive 
training  program.  The  clients  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  program  regulations  and 
guidelines.  Clients  need  to  know  how  to  access  the  system,  and  what  can  be 
expected  in  terms  of  the  type  and  level  of  service. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  developing  a  concise,  easy  to  use  program  guide  and 
also  by  having  program  staff  available  for  presentations  and  speaking  engagements 
for  community  groups  and  agencies. 

4.  Training  Resources 

There  are  a  variety  of  resources  that  are  available  to  assist  programs  in  their 
training  efforts.  A  list  of  national  resources  for  information  and  training,  as  reprinted 
from  the  Community  Transportation  Reporter's  January  1990  issue,  is  included  in 
the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix.  Some  key  resources  include: 
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a)  .      Rural  Transit  Assistance  Program  (RTAP)  is  an  UMTA  funded  nationwide 

technical  assistance  program  that  focuses  on  training  issues.  RTAP  funding 
is  also  allocated  to  each  state  for  the  development  of  training  materials  and 
courses.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  type  of  materials  that  have  been 
developed: 

Understanding  the  Capabilities  and  Needs  of  Special  Passengers 
assists  employees  in  effectively  and  safely  serving  elderly  and  disabled 
passengers.  Program  designed  to  help  community  transportation 
system's  employees  to  become  more  sensitive  to  passengers  with 
special  needs.  Includes  manuals,  video  tapes,  and  audio  tapes. 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness  in  Rural  Transit  alerts,  informs,  and 
prepares  employees  to  meet  the  foremost  challenge  facing  the  transit 
industry.  For  drivers,  mechanics  and  other  transit  personnel  who  have 
safety  related  responsibilities.  Includes  manuals,  video  tape,  and  audio 
tapes. 

Management  and  Productivity  Skills  (Maps)  is  a  program  that  helps 
transit/management  people  identify  and  resolve  problems  in  their 
organizations.  Includes  manual,  workbook,  audio  tapes,  and  video 
tape. 

Productivity  and  Supervisory  Skills  (Pass)  is  a  program  to  help 
supervisors  develop  and  maximize  supervisory  and  productivity  skills. 
Includes  manuals,  video  tape,  and  audio  tape. 

Special  Transit  and  Rural  Transit  Driver  Training  Program  (Starts)  is  a 
program  that  addresses  the  recommended  procedures  for  dealing  with 
passengers  that  ride  on  special  transit  and  rural  transit  systems. 
Includes  manual,  video  tape,  and  audio  tape. 

Missouri  Driver  Training  Program  is  a  nine-part,  two-hour  tape  on 
various  aspects  of  drivers'  responsibilities  -  how  to  handle  different 
types  of  passengers,  discipline  problems,  safety,  techniques,  attitudes, 
etc. 

Bus  Safety  Program  is  a  school  bus  safety  program  for  elementary 
students  that  includes  activity  sheets,  teachers  manual,  and  video  tape. 

For  additional  information  on  the  national  RTAP  program,  call  the  RTAP  hotline 
(800)  527-8279  or  for  information  on  the  local  RTAP  program  call  your  State 
Section  18  representative. 

b)  .     Public  Private  Transportation  Networi^  (PPTN)  is  an  UMTA  funded  program 

that  provides  free  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private  transportation 
policymakers,  operators,  and  others  interested  in  enhancing  transit  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  through  participation  of  the  private  sector  in  the  planning, 
financing  and  provision  of  transit  services.  PPTN  assistance  is  available  in 
the  form  of  technical  materials  as  well  as  direct,  hands-on  support. 
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Assistance  is  provided  through  site  visits,  presentations  at  work  shops  and 
conferences,  and  through  self-help  technical  materials.  PPTN  calls  on 
knowledgeable  experts  from  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  provide  short- 
term,  one-on-one  consulting  assistance  in  the  areas  of  contracting,  innovative 
financing,  cost  analysis,  etc. 

For  additional  information  on  the  PPTN  program  call  (800)  522-PPTN. 

c)  .     Passenger  Assistance  Techniques  (PAT)  is  a  two  day  training  course  for 

vehicle  operators  of  systems  that  are  transporting  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  The  program,  developed  and  operated  by  Transportation 
Management  Associates,  includes  both  classroom  and  hands-on  training 
sessions,  and  is  conducted  at  the  training  center  in  Dallas,  Texas  or  by 
special  arrangement  at  the  local  level. 

For  further  information  on  the  PAT  course  call  (817)  293-6801. 

d)  .     University  of  Wisconsin.     Division  of  Outreach  and  Continuing  Education 

Statewide  Transportation  Programs  offers  a  variety  of  training  and  technical 
assistance  courses  for  the  transportation  industry. 

For  further  information  on  these  "train-the-trainer"  programs  call  (414)  229- 
4890. 

e)  .     CTAA  Training  and  Professional  Development  is  a  component  of  the  national 

RTAP  program  that  provides  peer-to-peer  technical  assistance  in  all  areas  of 
management  and  operation  of  transportation  programs.  Additionally,  the 
CTAA  News  and  the  Community  Transportation  Reporter  are  monthly 
publications  that  focus  on  improving  njral  transportation. 

For  additional  information  on  CTAA  call  (202)  628-1480. 

f)  .      American  Red  Cross  offers  first  aid  and  CPR  training,  and  is  an  excellent 

resource  at  the  local  level. 

g)  .     Bell  Telephone  or  the  local  equivalent,  in  most  areas,  will  provide  training 

courses  on  proper  telephone  techniques  and  courtesy.  This  can  be  an 
excellent  resource  for  training  office  staff  and  reservation  clerks. 

h)  .     Insurance  agents,  state  or  local  police  departments,  or  local  fire  departments 

are  often  involved  in  or  can  recommend  courses  in  defensive  driving,  winter 
driving,  seat  belt  and  infant  car  seat  use,  and  other  safety  related  issues. 


/.       Contracting  for  Service 

From  the  early  1960's  through  the  late  70's  and  early  80's,  the  state-of-the-transit- 
art  was  consolidation;  the  government  would  ensure  that  the  right  services  would  be 
provided  in  the  correct  quantities.  Governments  not  only  managed  the  service,  they 
usually  provided  it  with  public  employees. 
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Now  rapidly  increasing  costs  and  government  regulations  are  forcing  public  transit 
providers  across  the  nation  to  evaluate  the  services  they  provide  and  the 
alternatives  available  to  them.  A  popular  option  these  days  is  to  contract  with 
private  vendors  for  service  provision  as  well  as  for  peripheral  transit  needs.  Unlike 
former  private  operations,  however,  most  transit  agencies  today  maintain  strict 
control  over  their  contract  providers  and  retain  the  basic  planning  and  overall 
management  functions. 

The  term  "competitive  contracting"  has  become  commonplace  in  the  last  several 
years.  A  host  of  national,  state  and  local  factors  have  created  budgetary  pressures 
at  all  government  levels,  while  changing  demographics  have  created  new  needs. 
Public  transportation  has  not  been  isolated  from  these  pressures;  indeed  it  has 
often  been  most  subject  to  them.  Local  governments  are  often  struggling  to 
maintain  existing  services  and  meet  the  demands  of  new  constituencies,  while 
funding  has  decreased  or  remained  stable.  Transit  has  often  been  one  of  the  first 
services  to  be  subject  to  funding  reductions,  which  sometimes  result  in  reductions  of 
important  services.  Federal  transit  subsidies,  in  fact,  have  declined  some  35 
percent  in  real  terms  since  1983. 

In  1984,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  promulgated  njles 
regarding  inclusion  of  the  private  sector  in  public  transportation  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  and  many  local  transit  agencies  have  found  that  by  utilizing  private 
resources,  existing  funds  can  yield  additional  and  higher  quality  services. 
Competitive  contracting  is  a  management  tool  which,  when  properly  and  openly 
exercised,  may  enable  local  governments  to  better  supply  and  manage  public 
transportation  services.  It  is  not  a  return  to  the  days  of  a  private  monopoly,  rather 
it  is  a  systematized  examination  of  the  current  public  transit  monopoly  in  a 
constnjctive  manner. 

Competitive  contracting  includes  many  techniques,  including  innovative  financing 
(joint  development,  private  contributions  to  public  projects,  transit  subsidies,  etc.), 
new  institutional  arrangements,  private  participation  in  the  public  planning  process, 
and  many  other  forms.  In  short,  it  is  the  application  of  sound  business  principles  to 
public  policy.  While  business  principles  often  concentrate  on  bottom  line  cost,  other 
'softer*  benefits  are  also  possible  through  competitive  procurement.  These 
qualitative  issues  include  service  identity,  quality  control,  etc.  that  may  be  equally 
or,  in  some  cases,  more  important  than  costs  on  the  local  level. 

The  first  section  presents  an  overview  of  the  competitive  contracting  concept  and 
outlines  several  general  approaches  to  competitive  contracting.  Section  two  is  a 
discussion  of  the  potential  barriers  to  competitive  procurement.  The  final  section 
provides  a  discussion  of  major  issues  related  to  transit  service  contracting. 

1.      Provision  Of  Services  Under  Contract 

Contractual  procurement  of  services  is  perhaps  the  most  common  application  of 
competitive  contracting  in  the  provision  of  public  transportation.  It  encompasses  the 
private  provision  of  defined  services  under  public  contract,  usually  entailing  public 
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subsidy  to  defray  deficits.  This  application  assumes  that  public  management  policy 
is  to  allow  the  public  sector  to  choose  which  services  to  provide,  but  the  most 
beneficial  means  to  actually  provide  the  services  is  employed. 

Public  managers  make  this  choice,  in  reality  a  basic  "make  or  buy"  decision, 
regularly  for  a  vast  number  of  public  services,  including  construction,  waste 
disposal,  street  maintenance,  etc.  Transit  has  not  traditionally  been  subject  to  this 
decision-making  process,  but  recently  has  been  urged  to  be  included  in  such 
considerations. 

The  key  to  obtaining  the  best  services  at  lowest  cost  is  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  structure.  Periodic  competitive  bidding  of  all  contracts  applies  continual 
pressure  for  effective  and  efficient  services.  Public  monopolies,  which  includes 
most  local  and  regional  transit  agencies,  are  not  subject  to  these  pressures,  and 
over  time  may  have  become  unresponsive,  overly  costly,  or  both. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  competitively  bid  for  the  provision  of  transit  services. 
Not  all  are  applicable  in  every  locality,  but  all  should  be  systematically  examined  to 
determine  the  value  of  each  under  local  conditions.  The  following  discussion 
highlights  major  reasons  why  transit  agencies  are  foregoing  their  traditional  role  as 
both  a  manager  and  service  provider.  They  are  instead  focusing  on  coordinated 
public  management  of  whatever  entities  best  provide  the  particular  services. 

The  public  entity  is  welcome  to  bid  on  the  services  offered,  including  existing 
employees  in  the  process.  Competitiveness  in  the  public  sector  and  overall  is  thus 
enhanced.  This  implies  that  several  different  vendors  may  provide  services, 
including  maintenance  (and  all  its  various  components),  bus  operations  and 
administrative/support  functions. 

a)  .     Competitive  Stmcture 

This  is  the  underlying  motivation  which  yields  some  or  all  of  the  following  benefits. 
Public  entities  are  encouraged  to  compete  in  an  open  market,  on  a  "level  playing 
field",  to  provide  transit  services.  These  two  key  aspects  form  the  basis  for  fair 
competition  and  a  rational  choice  of  service  providers  by  public  officials. 
Competition  also  implies  a  periodic  (every  3  -  5  years)  offering  of  the  services 
through  an  open  bidding  process. 

b)  .  Cost 

This  is  often  the  primary  reason  to  competitively  procure  transit  services.  This  is 
due  to  several  reasons,  primary  among  them  the  lack  of  competitive  pressure  on 
public  monopolies.  In  many  communities,  public  officials  are  faced  with  difficult 
choices  on  how  to  stretch  funds  to  provide  basic  services.  This  may  lead  to  the 
choice  of  reducing  useful  or  well  patronized  sen/ices,  or  utilizing  innovative 
management  techniques  to  better  reduce  costs  before  reducing  services. 
Competition  may  limit  or  reduce  immediate  costs,  plus  limit  future  cost  increases. 
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c).  Control 


Some  areas  have  witnessed  diminishing  local  control  of  regional  public  transit  with 
the  formation  of  regional  authorities  that  are  not  locally  accountable  for  their  costs, 
use  of  subsidies  and/or  actions.  This  may  be  due  to  several  factors,  including 
dedicated  tax  revenues,  political  structures,  unfavorable  labor  and  other  agreements, 
etc.  Competitive  contracting  has  been  employed  by  several  major  jurisdictions  to 
better  the  provision  and  cost  of  services. 

d)  .     Quantity  and  Qualitv  of  Services 

Competitive  contracting,  especially  competitive  service  procurement,  is  often  a 
valuable  tool  to  maintain  or  improve  services.  This  is  because  a  private  operator  is 
more  readily  held  to  service  standards  than  a  public  body,  and  services  are 
periodically  reviewed  before  the  service  is  rebid.  Accountability  and  objective  self- 
assessment  are  not  necessarily  present  or  easily  implemented  in  a  public  entity. 

e)  .     Maintain  Public  Options 

Private  operation  under  contract  allows  the  transit  entity  to  keep  its  options  open 
regarding  future  needs,  costs,  equipment,  etc.  In  the  case  of  new  or  expanded 
services,  future  actions  are  not  artificially  precluded,  especially  due  to  labor 
protection  offered  to  public  employees  as  a  whole  and  transit  in  particular,  through 
special  federal  labor  law  and  local  labor  agreements. 

f)  .      Risk  Minimization 

Contracting  services  can  diffuse  the  liability  risks  associated  with  vehicle  operations 
resting  solely  on  the  public  sector.  The  private  operator  becomes  responsible  for 
the  safe  operation  of  transit  services  under  its  control.  The  public  sector  remains 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  service,  but  risks  are  effectively  shared. 

Other  responsibilities  may  also  be  placed  on  the  private  provider.  These  include 
delivery  of  products  and  services  such  as  construction,  whereby  the  private  sector 
has  firm  delivery  dates  and  quality  criteria  for  which  it  is  accountable.  Public 
entities  that  experience  difficulty  in  providing  products  and  services  to  meet  transit 
needs  may  benefit  from  a  comprehensive  contractual  arrangement  often  called  "turn 
key"  sen/ices.  This  entails  contracting  self-contained  units  to  the  private  sector, 
which  exercises  substantial  independence  in  completing  a  defined  responsibility. 

2.      Potential  Barriers  To  Competitive  Procurement 

Numerous  political,  institutional  and  regulatory  barriers  may  exist  to  the  exercise  of 
competitive  procurement  as  a  management  tool.  The  following  discussion  is  meant 
to  generate  an  awareness  of  some  of  these  factors  so  that  they  may  be  adequately 
addressed.  The  planning  process  is  usually  the  proper  time  to  resolve  existing 
barriers.  These  barriers  can  be,  and  have  been,  overcome  in  numerous  instances. 
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a).      Lack  of  Private  Participation  in  the  Planning  Process 


The  private  sector,  and  especially  private  bus  operators,  have  traditionally  been 
isolated  from  the  transit  planning  process.  Recent  federal  requirements  mandate 
private  participation  to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  Simple  requirements, 
however,  are  not  a  substitute  for  aggressive  management  solicitation  of  private 
sector  input. 

b)  .     Local  Government 

Competing  needs  may  limit  a  locality's  willingness  to  introduce  competitive 
procurement  practices  in  the  provision  of  transportation.  Fear  of  job  losses,  a 
general  unwillingness  to  consider  the  private  sector  as  a  valid  provider,  and  a  lack 
of  awareness  may  contribute  to  this  potential  barrier.  A  poor  experience  with  one 
or  several  private  providers  may  create  hesitancy  to  risk  making  past  mistakes. 

c)  .      Labor  Issues 

Labor  issues  are  prevalent  in  transit,  as  transit  organizations  are  subject  to  varying 
constraints  simultaneously.  These  include  general  federal  and  state  labor  law, 
transit-specific  federal  and  state  labor  law,  local  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  local  employee  policies. 

Section  13(c)  protections  were  formulated  and  applied  many  years  ago  under 
sometimes  trying  circumstances.  These  complex  and  simultaneously  vague 
requirements  serve  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  by  restricting  management 
prerogatives  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Of  concern  are  the  base  federal 
requirements  and  any  language  in  local  agreements  which  may  supplement  it. 
Careful  review  of  these  documents  by  management  and  qualified  legal  counsel  is 
advised.  Organized  labor  should  be  expected  to  exercise  its  rights  under  these 
documents. 

Local  labor  agreements  may  contain  language  restricting  management's  ability  to 
contract  new  or  existing  services  through  so-called  "sole  provider"  clauses,  or  via 
limitations  on  the  type  or  extent  of  contracting  allowed.  Other  language  may 
attempt  to  impose  the  existing  labor  agreement  on  future  operators,  provide  for  long 
dispute  resolution  procedures,  etc.  Again,  labor  should  be  expected  to  exercise  its 
rights  and  argue  against  any  activity  which  may  negatively  affect  them. 

In  general,  public  employees  are  protected  against  simple  replacement  unless 
certain  criteria,  which  have  evolved  in  arbitration  and  court  cases  over  time,  are 
met. 

d)  .     Requlatorv  issues 

The  intra  and  inter-city  bus  industry  has  historically  been  heavily  regulated,  often 
limiting  the  number  of  private  operators  able  to  offer  services  in  a  designated  area. 
While  many  of  the  federal  (interstate)  regulations  have  been  removed,  state  and 
local  regulations  may  limit  entry,  exit  and  tariffs.  Common  regulations  include 
prohibition  of  shared-ride  taxi,  high  insurance  levels,  franchise  rights,  etc. 
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e).      Insurance  and  Bonding 


Regulations  may  exist  which  require  such  high  levels  of  insurance  and  performance 
bonds  for  private  operators,  while  exempting  the  public  sector,  as  to  make  public- 
private  competition  difficult.  These  requirements  may  be  found  at  the  state  or  local 
levels,  and  may  be  either  law  or  policy. 

f)  .      State  Structures 

Some  states  have  mandated  the  creation  of  transit  authorities  as  a  precondition  to 
receipt  of  grants.  In  other  instances,  state  or  local  governments  have  created 
transit  districts,  companies,  or  authorities  with  wide  powers.  In  each  case,  direct 
municipal  options  may  be  limited  pending  resolution  of  the  barrier.  Legislative 
action  may  be  required. 

g)  .      Regulatory  Compliance 

Small  private  transit  operations  may  not  have  the  ability  to  comply  with  the  many 
federal,  state  or  local  administrative  and  reporting  requirements  which  may  be 
imposed  on  them.  Care  must  be  taken  to  not  overburden  the  vendor,  especially 
with  smaller  contracts.  Large  contracts  should  attract  firms  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  administrative  functions  at  a  small  additional  cost  over  an  operations  contract. 

h)  .      Non-Competitive  Procurement 

Perpetual  negotiation  of  contracts  may  lead  to  higher  costs  than  necessary. 
Contracts  should  be  periodically  bid,  preferably  every  three  to  five  years.  UMTA 
requires  competition  of  service  contracts  no  less  often  than  every  five  years. 

The  procurement  process  should  be  as  concise  as  possible  to  avoid  discouraging 
potential  bidders.  Again,  this  may  be  especially  relevant  when  a  small  block  of 
service  is  bid,  as  this  is  one  likely  to  attract  small  firms. 

i)  .      Lack  of  Private  Operators 

This  is  commonly  found  when  exclusive  operating  rights  are  present,  or  the  services 
offered  for  bid  are  not  of  economic  scale.  The  former  is  usually  a  function  of 
regulations  at  the  state  level,  while  the  latter  is  usually  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  local  public  entity  offering  the  services  for  bid. 

Attracting  private  interest  in  njral  areas  may  be  especially  difficult  due  to  the  small 
scale  of  service  being  offered  and/or  a  lack  of  local,  private  or  non-profit  operators. 
In  this  case,  consolidation  of  several  services  might  be  investigated  as  a  way  to 
increase  economies  of  scale,  thereby  making  the  service  more  attractive  to 
providers  from  other  areas. 

A  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  solicit  potential  bidders.  Advertisement  in 
regional  and  national  trade  publications  is  advised  in  any  case. 
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j).      Improper  Service  Segmentation 

A  proper  mix  of  private  and  public  operators  protects  the  public  against  a  single 
operator  defaulting  or  yielding  poor  service,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  single 
dominant  operator  which  exercises  undue  control  over  the  project. 

Spreading  contracts  of  economic  size  among  several  operators  (public  and/or 
private)  is  viewed  as  a  sound  strategy  for  immediate  and  long-term  protection  of 
service  and  the  public's  interest. 

k).      Purchasing  Regulations 

Localities  may  be  restricted  by  laws  or  policies  regarding  the  method  used  to 
procure  services  such  as  transit,  or  the  maximum  duration  of  any  resultant  contract. 
The  use  of  low  bid"  requirements  and  the  Invitation  for  Bid  (IFB)  procurement 
method  are  usually  not  suitable  for  procuring  the  best  service  at  lowest  cost. 
Transit  service  contracts  are  usually  considered  "service"  or  "professional  service" 
contracts  and  may  thus  be  procured  using  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  under 
common  local  regulations. 

Contracts  with  short  durations  may  discourage  bidders  due  to  the  risk  involved  in 
such  a  project  (especially  if  the  vendor  is  responsible  for  providing  vehicles  or 
facilities).  This  may  sometimes  be  avoided  in  spite  of  local  regulations  mandating  1 
year  contracts,  through  the  use  of  optional  renewals. 

I).      Risk  Transfer 

High  capital,  insurance,  bonding  and  other  requirements  may  make  the  project  so 
risky  as  to  preclude  adequate  competition.  Risk  is  especially  related  to  capital 
input,  good  faith,  and  duration  of  the  contract.  High  risks  will  certainly  inflate  bid 
prices,  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

m).     Good  Faith 

The  private  sector  must  perceive  a  good  faith  effort  by  the  public  sector.  This 
includes  several  of  the  above  mentioned  factors,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  by  the 
public  sector  of  profit  as  a  valid  cost  of  doing  business.  Any  doubt  considering  the 
procuring  entity's  credibility  and  sincerity  may  result  in  decreased  competition. 

n).     Self  Protection  and  Turf  Issues 

The  public  operator  may  not  believe  that  competitive  procurement  is  a  valid 
management  tool.  Further,  they  may  simply  seek  to  protect  themselves  from 
perceived  or  real  dilution  of  control.  These  fears  may  or  may  not  be  justified  given 
the  exact  local  situation,  although  various  tools  exist  to  ensure  proper  public  control. 
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o).  Marketing 


In  cases  where  service  must  be  marketed  to  establish  ridership  (such  as  a  new 
subscription  bus  service),  smaller  operators  may  avoid  such  services  with  no  clearly 
defined  market.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  task  of  marketing  falls  to  the  vendor. 
Private  operators  may  also  be  reluctant  to  provide  scheduled  subscription  service 
which  conflicts  with  charter  services. 

p).     Shared-Ride  Taxi 

Many  communities  prohibit  this  type  of  transportation  service.  By  prohibiting 
shared-ride  taxi,  the  service  becomes  ineligible  for  federal  funding  and  increases 
fares,  thereby  reducing  the  utility  of  this  mode  as  a  viable  alternative.  Such 
restrictions  invariably  resulted  from  local  regulations  dating  from  many  years  ago, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  1920's. 

q).  Vehicles 

Provision  of  vehicles  by  the  contracting  entity  can  at  once  be  a  blessing  and  a 
curse.  Public  provision  of  vehicles  relieves  the  private  operator  of  a  financial  barrier 
that,  for  smaller  operators,  can  be  significant.  However,  the  vehicles  supplied  may 
be  mismatched  for  the  service  intended.  They  may  be  old  or  rare,  causing 
difficulties  with  maintenance  and  repairs.  Headaches  can  multiply  if  the  vehicles 
are  of  several  makes  and  vintages. 

However,  public  supply  of  vehicles  (or  any  major  asset)  gives  substantial  control  to 
the  public  entity,  as  well  as  ensuring  uniformity  of  appearance  and  equipment. 

Vendor  supply  of  equipment  may  be  appropriate,  for  all  or  part  of  the  service,  under 
certain  circumstances.  These  include:  desire  to  avoid  large  initial  capitalizations 
costs,  ownership  of  unusual  assets,  or  ownership  of  assets  for  a  doubtful  service; 
the  vendor  may  be  able  to  utilize  vehicles  in  several  services,  thus  reducing  costs 
(e.g.,  charters  on  weekends,  unsubsidized  and  subsidized  taxi  services);  and  receipt 
of  UMTA  section  3  discretionary  funds. 

r).      Restrictive  Contracts 

While  a  "tight"  contract  will  protect  the  public  sector  from  potential  pitfalls  of 
contracting,  a  contract  which  is  too  tight  reduces  the  private  sector's  ability  to 
improvise.  Possible  side  effects  are  higher  costs  or  loss  of  interest  in  providing 
services.  Care  must  be  taken  to  construct  a  balanced  and  fair  contract  to  avoid 
unnecessary  costs. 

3.      Major  Transit  Service  Contracting  Issues 

This  section  summarizes  some  of  the  optional  strategies  which  should  be 
considered  when  investigating  competitive  contracting.  Most  concern  the  design  of 
the  contracted  service  and  various  responsibilities  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
vendor. 
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a).     Scheduling  and  Dispatching 


This  function  can  be  handled  by  the  vendor,  by  a  public  entity,  or  by  a  broker  (third 
party);  scheduling  can  be  done  ahead  of  time  or  on  demand  (like  taxis);  scheduling 
can  be  partially  or  totally  pre-determined  (subscription  service).  Centralization  of 
intake,  dispatch  and  scheduling  functions  may  increase  control  but  remove  some  of 
the  efficiencies  and  productivity  inherent  in  allowing  the  private  sector  to  develop 
their  own  systems.  A  centralized  system  is  also  appealing  if  there  is  to  be  little  or 
no  automation  of  client  records  and  trip  history. 

A  drawback  is  that  the  public  entity  Is  involved  in  the  process  leaving  itself  open  for 
blame  at  any  stage  and  making  enforceability  of  service  standards  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Another  item  to  consider  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  advance 
reservation  times.  A  shorter  period  is  beneficial  to  riders  who  use  the  system  like  a 
bus  yet  difficult  for  those  who  like  to  plan  ahead  as  well  as  carriers  which  pre- 
schedule  their  trips.  Dispatch  facilities  should  have  a  public  telephone  number 
manned  during  all  hours  public  services  are  being  provided  (from  the  first  pickup 
until  the  last  dropoff). 

b)  .     Client  Certification 

The  type  of  service  offered  (demand-response  general  public,  demand-response 
elderly  and  disabled)  will  largely  determine  the  client  certification  procedure.  The 
process  may  be  handled  in-house,  through  an  independent  third  party  (such  as  a 
clinic  or  senior  citizens  center)  or  by  the  vendor.  General  public  services,  such  as 
feeder  services  and  commuter  subscription  runs,  do  not  require  special  procedures, 
since  the  limits  placed  on  service  area  adequately  preclude  'unauthorized'  use. 

It  is  important  that  written  procedures  be  followed.  An  agreement  with  a  single 
physician  or  clinic  may  reduce  potential  fraudulent  certification.  If  not  already  the 
practice,  photo  i.d.  cards  may  be  issued  and  social  security  numbers  can  be 
collected  for  use  as  rider  identification  numbers  (phone  numbers  can  be  used  but 
group  homes  may  present  a  problem). 

Qualification  of  elderly  riders  requires  no  interpretation  and  is,  therefore,  a 
straightfonward  process.  Certified  rider  records  should  be  recorded  in  a  computer 
database  and,  if  possible,  trip  authorization  should  be  handled  through  a  remote 
carrier  terminal.  General  public  riders  are  difficult  to  certify  (unless  criteria  such  as 
income  or  geographical  area  are  stipulated)  since  there  are  many  more  potential 
users. 

c)  .     Vehicle  Ownership 

Private  vehicles  may  be  dedicated  to  a  specific  service  or  free  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  Allowing  vehicles  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  permits  capital  costs  to 
be  shared  and  improves  sen/ice  efficiency.  The  same  concept  is  tme  for  other 
assets,  such  as  facilities  and  radios,  as  well  as  services  such  as  licensing  and 
insurance.  A  maximum  age,  mileage  limit,  or  combination  should  be  set.  Spare 
ratios  may  be  specified  and  fleet  mix  can  be  prescribed  as  well. 
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The  contract's  length  will  greatly  influence  whether  vendor  purchasing  or  leasing  is 
financially  viable,  i.e.,  a  short  term  contract  with  requirement  for  new  vehicles 
dedicated  to  one  service  will  either  fetch  a  very  high  bid  price  or  discourage  bidders 
altogether. 

Public  ownership  of  vehicles  provides  flexibility  in  replacement  of  vendors  (especially 
important  with  single  carrier  large  programs)  but  limits  the  carrier  to  vehicles  which 
they  might  not  feel  are  well  suited,  are  in  poor  shape  (making  performance 
standards  hard  to  enforce)  with  the  added  difficulty  of  bureaucratic  procedures  in 
acquiring  new  vehicles. 

d)  .     Vehicle  Maintenance 

Maintenance  can  be  provided  by  the  vendor,  by  a  public  entity,  or  might  be 
subcontracted  to  another  vendor.  Whoever  is  best  equipped  to  handle  maintenance 
at  a  reasonable  cost  should  be  selected.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  vendor  is 
selected  to  provide  service  but  is  not  interested  in,  or  is  poorly  qualified  to, 
maintaining  vehicles.  A  description  of  each  firm's  maintenance  capabilities  and 
standards  (especially  preventive  maintenance)  should  be  required  in  the  solicitation 
process.  Guidelines  may  be  strict  or  loose  (depending  on  who  owns  the  vehicles) 
and  might  include  a  provision  by  the  contracting  entity  to  inspect  records  and/or 
vehicles. 

A  performance  standard  on  miles  between  breakdowns  can  be  written  into  the 
contract.  Vehicle  cleanliness  is  also  important  and  standards  may  vary  by  season 
(as  can  the  working  condition  of  ancillary  equipment  such  as  heaters  and  air 
conditioners). 

e)  .  Safety 

This  is  an  extremely  important  area.  It  is  essential  that  the  vendor's  employees 
receive  thorough  defensive  driver  (including  classroom)  and  sensitivity/passenger 
assistance  techniques  training  (for  disabled  and  other  special  groups). 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  requiring  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR),  first 
aid  and  passenger  assistance/special  equipment  training.  Geographic  training  is 
essential  for  demand  response  programs.  While  high  standards  for  this  training 
should  be  set,  they  should  be  reasonable  compared  to  what  is  expected  of  in-house 
drivers  and/or  is  the  local  norm. 

All  drivers  should  submit  license  records  prior  to  acceptance  into  the  program  and 
every  year  (preferably  every  six  months)  thereafter.  Excessive  numbers  of  moving 
violations  and  convictions  for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  should 
eliminate  a  driver  from  the  program.  Each  bidder  should  be  required  to  submit  a 
safety  policy  at  the  time  of  proposal. 
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f).      Risk  Management 


Insurance  is  essential  and  can  be  vendor  supplied,  supplied  by  the  public  entity,  or 
vendor  supplied  but  with  an  agreement  that  if  the  premium  increases,  the  public 
entity  would  pay  for  part  of  the  increase.  It  can  also  be  secured  by  the  vendor  but 
paid  by  the  public  entity  (pass  through). 

It  is  necessary  to  affirm,  either  through  the  RFP  or  the  contract,  that  the  vendor's 
insurance  carrier  meets  minimum  Best  and  Company  rating  criteria  (usually  a  B+ 
rating  is  required)  and  is  capable  of  handling  any  deductibles  and  self-insured 
retainers  without  jeopardizing  future  services.  The  recommended  minimum 
combined  single  limit  coverage  is  $1,000,000,  but  will  vary  according  to  individual 
situations.  Collision  coverage  and  comprehensive  insurance  is  also  required. 

Another  element  of  a  sound  risk  management  package  is  performance  assurance. 
Performance  bonds  are  purchased  by  vendors  as  insurance  that  they  will  perform 
as  stipulated  in  the  contract.  Bonds,  however,  are  limited  in  what  they  can  achieve. 
An  alternate  method  of  ensuring  performance,  such  as  retaining  a  portion  of  the 
vendor's  monthly  pay,  may  be  preferred.  During  the  procurement  process,  bidders 
should  furnish  proof  of  insurability  and  bondability  to  the  prescribed  limits.  Also  in 
the  procurement  stage,  a  thorough  financial  analysis  of  all  bidders  should  be 
performed.  It  should  be  noted  that  small  companies,  most  non-profit  entities,  and 
many  taxi  firms  cannot  secure  a  performance  bond  at  all. 

g)  .     Economies  of  Scale 

A  number  of  factors  influence  a  program's  economies  of  scale.  As  mentioned 
above,  allowing  for  mixed-use  of  vehicles  improves  economies  by  increasing  the 
chances  of  having  other  riders  going  from  similar  origins  to  similar  destinations  at 
similar  times. 

Economic  size  is  also  important  when  assessing  scale.  A  small,  exclusive  program, 
sen/ing  a  limited  population,  using  an  out  of  town  vendor,  supplying  his  or  her  own 
vehicles  and  facilities,  will  probably  not  have  significant  economies.  Conversely,  a 
larger  program,  or  one  which  consists  of  several  programs  (for  example,  elderly  and 
disabled  paratransit  and  some  general  public  transit)  should  attract  a  broader  group 
of  bidders  resulting  in  greater  price  competition. 

If  a  small  service  is  to  be  contracted  out,  it  is  probably  best  handled  by  a  local 
company  with  existing  facilities  with  a  provision  to  allow  for  mixed  use  (other 
disabled,  retarded  and/or  elderly)  of  vehicles. 

h)  .     Payment  Methods 

Basic  payment  structures  are  per  hour,  per  mile  or  per  passenger  and  fixed  annual 
cost.  Each  may  include  the  vendor  keeping  passenger  fares  or  turning  them  over 
to  the  public  entity.  For  paratransit  services,  payment  per  passenger  ensures  that 
the  vendor  will  provide  an  efficient  service  since  the  more  passengers  they  carry 
per  vehicle,  the  more  money  they  make.  If  paratransit  services  are  paid  by  the 
hour  or  mile,  payment  should  be  tied  to  productivity  level.     Determining  an 
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acceptable  level  may  be  difficult  prior  to  actual  operation  of  a  new  service.  In  such 
cases,  a  guaranteed  number  of  annual  vehicle  hours  should  resolve  this  situation 
pending  an  adequate  estimate  of  patronage. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  verification  that  sen/ice  was  performed.  It  is  easier  to 
verify  that  any  given  trip  was  performed  than  to  determine  how  long  it  took,  how 
many  miles  it  covered,  and  actual  vendor  productivity.  For  fixed-route  sen/ices,  unit 
mile  or  hour  payment  is  acceptable  since  the  service  level  is  predetermined. 
Payment  per  passenger  is  not  the  norm  for  fixed-route.  However,  to  encourage 
increased  ridership,  a  carrier  can  be  given  a  reward  if  ridership  tops  a  particular 
number.  Another  way  to  encourage  increased  ridership  (and  possibly  improve 
service  quality)  for  fixed-route  service,  is  to  allow  the  vendor  to  keep  passenger 
fares  (an  additional  advantage  of  this  option  is  that  there  is  no  daily  transfer  of  fare 
revenue). 

For  demand-response  services,  carriers  may  be  paid  in  full,  partially  reimbursed,  or 
not  paid  at  all  for  rider  no-shows  and  late  cancellations.  It  is  not  unusual  to  pay  a 
flat  surcharge  for  wheelchair  patrons,  since  vehicle  dwell  time  is  much  higher  than 
for  ambulatory  passengers. 

Partial  payment  can  be  withheld,  for  any  service  type,  for  poor  performance,  as 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  A  detailed  invoice  can  be  required  and  payment  can  be 
made  with  the  stipulation  that  an  audit  may  be  performed  and  subsequent  payments 
reduced  to  offset  discrepancies. 

i).      Contract  Stnjcture 

The  contract  can  be  brief  or  detailed.  It  can  include  penalty  and/or  incentive 
provisions  connected  to  vendor  compliance  with  specifications  as  well  as  liquidated 
damages  (these  should  be  negotiated  with  the  carrier  to  establish  realistic 
objectives).  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  contract  should  be  a  "living" 
document  so  that  as  experience  is  gained  in  managing  a  contracted  program, 
appropriate  modifications  can  be  made. 

The  contract  itself  can  contain  detailed  operating  policies  and  procedures  or 
reference  a  separate  document.  Among  the  items  to  be  included  are: 

scope  of  services  to  be  performed 
responsibilities  of  all  parties 

definition  of  terms,  performance  standards,  incentives  and  penalties 

handling  of  fares 

dispute  resolution  process 

auditing  procedures 

vehicle  requirements 

maintenance  requirements 

required  training 

driver  specifications 

policy  on  subcontracting 
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vendor's  liability 

insurance  and  bonding  requirements 
applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  clauses 
other,  as  appropriate 

Other  elements  will  depend  upon  local,  state,  or  federal  requirements  such  as 
Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  (DBE)  obligations,  conservation,  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  requirements.  A  lease  contract  will  also  be  required 
if  the  public  entity  supplies  capital  equipment  to  a  contract  carrier. 

An  article  reprinted  from  the  Community  Transportation  Reporter,  titled,  "A  Short 
Guide  To  Writing  Contracts",  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

j).      Contract  Term 

The  length  of  the  contract  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Ownership  of 
assets,  i.e.,  vehicles  and  facilities  purchased  or  leased  for  the  sen/ice  by  the 
vendor,  calls  for  a  longer  term  since  short  leases  and/or  amortization  periods 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Alternately,  a  longer  term  increases  the  risk  of 
being  stuck  with  a  poor  carrier.  The  contract  can  include  renewal  options  so  that 
extension  is  easily  available  to  an  adequately  performing  vendor.  The 
recommended  term  is  a  two  or  three  year  contract  with  optional  one  year 
extensions.  A  contract  should  not  be  issued  for  longer  than  a  five  year  period. 

k).     Labor  Issues 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  stated  that  individuals  providing  service  are 
employees  of  the  vendor,  not  the  public  entity.  The  contract  should  contain  an 
"independent  contractor"  clause  and  the  public  entity  should  understand  that  they 
have  limited  control  over  individuals  employed  by  a  vendor.  Any  dilution  of  this 
understanding  invites  significant  problems  for  the  public  entity  at  a  future  date. 

I).      Service  Quality  and  Quantity 

Any  amount  of  service  can  be  obtained  at  any  level  of  quality,  if  the  price  is  right. 
The  task  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  needed  or  desired  quality  and  size  of 
program.  A  large  sen/ice  of  questionable  quality  will  be  far  less  expensive  (on  a 
unit  basis)  than  a  small,  high  quality  service. 

Factors  such  as  the  type  and  age  of  vehicle,  cleanliness,  on-time  performance, 
driver  aids,  uniformed  drivers,  in-vehicle  ride  time,  and  shared  versus  exclusive  ride, 
will  influence  the  cost.  The  public  entity  must  make  determinations  such  as 
whether  a  pickup  15  minutes  or  30  minutes  overdue  is  considered  on-time.  Is  a 
95%  on-time  record  desirable  or  will  an  80%  record  suffice? 

Quantity  of  sen/ice  offered  can  be  controlled  by  the  number  of  vehicles,  the  hours 
of  operation,  days  of  operation,  eligibility  criteria,  trip  limits  and/or  geographical 
boundaries.  A  realistic,  fair  price  for  the  service  helps  avoid  poor  vendor 
performance,  or  at  the  extreme,  default. 
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m).     Quality  Assurance 


The  most  effective  way  to  ensure  quality  of  service  is  to  set  reasonable,  attainable 
service  standards  in  conjunction  with  the  provider,  to  enforce  those  standards  with 
incentives  and  penalties  through  an  effective  monitoring  program,  and  to  require 
timely  submission  of  thorough  but  not  overly  burdensome  records.  Additionally,  it  is 
highly  recommended  that  the  public  entity  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  vendor. 
Nothing  replaces  face-to-face  contact  and  dialogue  to  discuss  operating  data, 
anticipate  problems,  resolve  differences,  and  improve  service. 

Vendor  reports  are  essential  since  the  public  entity  will  have  little  first-hand 
knowledge  of  exactly  how  services  are  being  provided,  if  the  program  is  automated 
(computerized),  the  creation  and  submission  of  reports  will  be  greatly  simplified. 
Otherwise,  a  prearranged  format  should  be  developed  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
vendor  should  submit  monthly  reports.  Monitoring  need  not  be  an  overly 
burdensome  task  for  the  public  entity.  For  paratransit  services  this  can  entail 
random  trip  ticket  sampling  (auditing)  combined  with  telephone  surveys  and  limited 
on-street  monitoring.  Monitoring  for  fixed-route  services  will  require  more  on-street 
monitoring  since  no  individual  client  records  will  be  kept.  In  both  cases,  the  public 
entity  should  also  handle  complaints  as  part  of  the  monitoring  effort. 

Standards,  incentives  and  penalties  simultaneously  encourage  the  vendor  to  provide 
quality  service,  provides  an  objective  basis  for  measurements,  and  allows  remedies 
short  of  termination  for  vendor  non-compliance.  Penalties  and  incentives  must  be 
based  upon  clear  criteria,  center  on  issues  controllable  by  the  vendor,  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  services  rendered,  and  be  of  importance  to  the  public 
entity.  They  must  also  be  measured  with  reasonable  ease  and  at  an  expense 
proportional  to  their  value. 

Performance  standards  may  include  the  following:  trips  completed/missed, 
complaint  ratio,  on-time  performance  (pickup  time,  dropoff  time,  in  vehicle  ride  time), 
vehicle  condition  (body,  interior,  mechanical,  cleanliness),  accident  ratio,  personnel 
(uniforms,  training,  proper  management),  and  reporting  requirements. 

A  PPTN  publication  titled,  "A  Guide  to  Successful  Transportation  Services  Contract 
Monitoring",  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

n).     Cost  Pass  Throuqhs  and  Adiustments 

Some  transit  contracts  utilize  cost  pass-throughs,  whereby  the  potentially  unstable 
cost  of  a  particular  item  is  borne  by  the  public  entity.  These  clauses,  especially  for 
items  such  as  fuel  and  insurance,  guarantee  that  the  public  entity  pays  only  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  item  avoiding  vendor  mark-ups  for  profit,  administration  or 
uncertainty.  They  are  usually  applied  in  long-term,  fixed  price  contracts.  Another 
option  is  to  begin  the  contract  with  a  base  cost  for  unstable  items  and  have 
periodic  adjustments  based  upon  price  indices  or  actual  costs.  A  word  of  caution 
regarding  items  such  as  insurance:  the  contract  must  state  that  increased  costs 
must  not  be  due  to  negligent  or  unsafe  actions  on  the  part  of  the  vendor. 
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o).     Private  Sector  Participation 


The  private  sector  can  and  should  play  a  significant  role  in  the  procurement 
process  from  planning,  allowing  you  to  assess  the  market,  to  suggesting  acceptable 
terms  and  conditions,  etc.  At  the  earliest  feasible  point,  the  private  sector  should 
be  included  in  the  planning  process  for  contracting.  Their  input  can  be  invaluable 
and  the  result  will  be  a  service  which  the  public  entity,  the  providers,  and  the  public 
being  sen/ed  can,  live  with. 

At  the  outset,  the  public  entity  should  attempt  to  determine  the  level  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  private  sector,  in  providing  the  proposed  service.  Preliminary 
feedback  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  may  also  be  solicited.  The  public 
entity  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  potential  bidders  understand  the  exact  nature 
of  the  proposed  solicitation  including  the  outline  of  the  steps  in  the  proposal 
process,  evaluation  and  award  factors,  and  the  anticipated  time  frame. 

A  pre-bid  conference  should  be  held  to  clarify  any  misunderstood  specifications, 
disseminate  additional  information,  and  establish  a  rapport  between  the  public  entity 
and  potential  bidders.  The  time  required  for  preparation  of  proposals  and/or  bids 
depends  upon  the  type  and  amount  of  service  being  offered  for  bid  and  the  chosen 
procurement  strategy.  Allow  bidders  adequate  time  to  develop  a  reasonable 
proposal. 

Communication  is  the  most  essential  element  in  establishing  and  maintaining  public 
entity  credibility.  Following  the  aforementioned  points  will  allow  the  public  entity  to 
establish  good  rapport  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  project's  success. 


p).     Solicitation  Process 

There  are  several  mechanisms  for  bidding  transit  services,  although  local  and  state 
regulations  may  limit  the  selection  of  those  presented.  It  is  important  to  decide 
what  is  desired  from  a  contractor  before  writing  the  specifications,  as  different 
services  are  best  solicited  through  specific  means.  The  variables  may  include: 
operations,  management,  maintenance,  service  planning,  contract  size,  complexity 
and  others. 

The  first  type  of  strategy  is  called  an  invitation  for  bid,  or  IFB.  This  is  the  most 
commonly  used  procurement  method  requiring  complete  and  comprehensive 
specifications,  two  or  more  responsible  bidders,  and  selection  on  the  basis  of  price 
alone.  IFB's  are  often  used  in  the  procurement  of  vehicles  and  other  equipment. 

The  next  method,  request  for  proposal,  or  RFP,  is  used  in  competitive  negotiation 
situations  where  oral  and/or  written  discussions  with  proposers  are  needed  for 
negotiation.  The  award  is  based  upon  comparative  evaluation  of  differing  price, 
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quality  and  contractual  factors.  With  an  RFP,  the  primary  award  consideration  need 
not  be  price  and  a  more  general  description  of  service  specifications  is  utilized 
allowing  for  greater  flexibility  and  creativity  in  bidder's  responses.  RFPs  are  often 
used  to  hire  consultants  and  in  instances  where  new  and/or  radically  changed 
services  are  being  contracted. 

Finally,  there  is  the  multi-step  procurement  strategy.  Multi-step  strategies  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a  way  of  pre-qualifying  responsible  and 
responsive  bidders.  They  allow  the  public  entity  to  invite  and  evaluate  different 
technical  approaches,  to  conduct  discussions  with  vendors  to  understand  and  select 
the  best  technical  approaches,  to  incorporate  some  of  the  flexibility  of  an  RFP  into 
the  IFB  process,  and  then  award  the  contact  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  in 
accordance  with  sealed  bid  procedures. 

Each  of  these  strategies  has  its  advantages.  To  reiterate,  the  process  selected 
should  be  based  upon  the  type  of  service  being  procured,  the  need  for  detailed 
specifications,  the  ability  to  introduce  flexibility  and  creativity,  the  time  available  to 
procure  the  service,  and  above  all,  required  state  and  local  procurement  methods. 

q).     Selection  Process 

A  formal  evaluation  process  is  essential  to  choosing  the  vendor  who  will  best  meet 
the  public  entity's  needs  and  is  both  willing  and  able  to  complete  the  project.  The 
exact  evaluation  criteria  utilized  will  depend  upon  the  solicitation  process  chosen. 
The  solicitation  document  should  outline  the  evaluation  process  and  indicate  the 
areas  to  be  measured. 

While  cost  alone  can  be  the  sole  determining  factor  in  contractor  selection  and,  in 
fact  is  the  only  criteria  in  an  IFB  type  of  procurement,  other  factors  can  be  equally 
or  even  more  important  to  ensure  dependable  quality  service. 

The  selection  criteria  should  mirror  the  public  entity's  concerns  when  developing  the 
entire  project  and  be  conveyed,  at  least  in  basic  form,  in  the  solicitation  document. 
The  evaluation  process  is  subjective.  All  evaluation  methods  and  processes  should 
be  defined  up-front  within  the  public  entity  and  communicated  to  the  proposers, 
although  the  level  of  detail  regarding  weighing  of  evaluation  factors  may  be  kept 
secret.  The  technical  evaluation  should  be  performed  by  an  evaluation  team, 
typically  three  to  five  individuals  within  the  agency  providing  a  range  of  experience 
and  skills. 

The  evaluation  activities  should  result  in  determination  of  a  competitive  range.  The 
best  qualified  proposers  are  selected  based  upon  evaluation  scores.  Additional 
discussions  and  negotiations  are  conducted  and  the  best  and  final  proposer  is 
chosen.  In  instances  where  the  vendor  will  supply  equipment  and/or  facility,  a  site 
visit  is  in  order  prior  to  final  selection.  An  audit  of  financial  records  may  be 
important  to  ensure  that  the  contractor  is  able  to  provide  the  specified  services  for 
the  bid  price. 
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J.      Marketing  and  Public  information 

The  effective  marketing  of  community  transportation  sen/ices  will  assist  in  increasing 
ridership,  building  community  and  local  business  support,  and  expanding  public 
influence.  Transit  marketing,  while  important  and  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
stated  objectives,  is  often  difficult  for  the  smaller  transit  provider  due  to  limited 
funds  and  staff  expertise. 

In  view  of  these  constraints,  it  is  recommended  that  marketing  strategies  be  kept 
simple,  and  that  low  cost  techniques  directed  at  targeted  market  segments  be 
employed. 

Listed  below  is  an  eight  step  marketing  program  for  your  consideration. 

1.  Determine  the  amount  of  funding  and  the  amount  of  staff  time  that  can  be 
allocated  to  the  marl<eting  effort 

The  amount  of  funding  that  is  available  will  determine  the  type(s)  and  amount  of 
marketing  to  be  accomplished.  Knowing  the  amount  of  time,  and  when  that  time  is 
available  will  help  in  setting  a  schedule  for  implementing  the  marketing  effort. 
Avoid  planning  a  marketing  program  that  you  cannot  afford,  either  financially  or  in 
terms  of  time  available. 

It  is  best  to  spread  the  available  resources  over  an  entire  year's  period  so  that 
there  are  consistent  reminders  to  the  public  about  your  service.  Plan  periods  of 
greatest  promotion  according  to  staff  availability  and,  if  possible,  during  periods  of 
increased  ridership  or  community  activity. 

2.  Identify  the  goals  and  objectives  of  your  marl<eting  effort 

Set  realistic  goals  and  objectives  for  your  system  and  structure  your  marketing 
efforts  to  meet  those  goals.  Do  not  advertise  or  promote  what  you  cannot  providel 
Some  possible  goals  for  your  agency  may  be  to  increase  overall  ridership,  increase 
specific  time  period  ridership,  attract  specific  population  segments,  improve  system 
image,  improve  awareness  of  system  availability,  attract  new  revenues,  build  local 
community  and  business  support,  etc. 

3.  Examine  current  marketing  efforts  to  determine  those  procedures  that  have 
proven  successful  and  those  that  have  not 

If  your  agency  has  a  marketing  program  currently  in  place,  a  review  of  those 
operational  statistics  relative  to  the  marketing  goals  will  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
your  program  has  been  successful.  If,  for  example,  the  stated  program  goal  was  to 
improve  the  system  image,  but  a  review  of  operational  statistics  show  that  the  level 
of  complaints  over  the  period  in  question  have  increased,  then  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  strategies  used  were  less  than  successful.  Likewise,  if  the  goal  was  to 
increase  overall  ridership  and  a  review  of  ridership  statistics  show  that  an  increase 
did  occur,  then  the  strategies  that  were  used  were  most  likely  successful. 
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If  multiple  strategies  were  used  to  accomplish  a  single  goal,  then  a  more  detailed 
examination  is  necessary  to  determine  which  of  those  strategies  was  most 
responsible  for  success  or  failure  in  meeting  the  goal. 

4.  Identify  the  target  market  segment 

The  type  of  information  developed  in  Chapter  2  and  3,  Determining  the  Local 
Market  and  Estimating  Potential  Riders,  will  be  useful  in  identifying  the  target 
audience  for  your  marketing  program. 

A  comparison  of  current  ridership  statistics;  i.e.,  who  uses  the  service,  where  do 
they  go,  what  time  of  day  do  they  travel,  etc.,  with  general  area  statistics  such  as 
demographic,  geographic,  behavioral,  and  other  population  characteristics  will  assist 
in  identifying  those  groups  that  are  potential  users  of  your  system.  For  example,  a 
marketing  effort  directed  toward  students  in  a  campus  area  or  setting  will  be  more 
effective  than  one  directed  toward  senior  citizens.  Likewise,  a  marketing  effort 
directed  toward  that  segment  of  the  local  population  with  low  automobile  ownership 
will  most  likely  be  more  successful  than  one  directed  to  a  segment  with  high 
automobile  ownership. 

5.  Identify  potential  marketing  activities  and  media  outlets 

Now  that  marketing  goals  and  target  audience  have  been  identified,  develop  specific 
marketing  activities  or  strategies  that  will  assist  in  meeting  those  goals.  The  use  of 
one  or  more  advertising  media  is  recommended,  with  the  use  of  a  central  theme 
and  a  consistent  graphic  style  and/or  logo  to  tie  the  program  together. 

Commonly  used  media  approaches  are  newspaper,  radio,  television,  direct  mail,  and 
outdoor  advertising.  In  addition,  special  promotions,  merchandising,  speaker 
services,  and  participation  in  community  events  can  be  an  effective  part  of  a 
comprehensive  marketing  plan. 

Select  those  activities  and  media  outlets  that  are  appropriate  for  the  market 
segment  that  has  been  identified.  For  example,  advertising  on  a  "rock"  radio 
station  will  not  be  effective  if  the  selected  market  segment  is  senior  citizens. 

6.  Develop  an  implementation  program  and  schedule  that  fits  within  the  time 
and  budget  allotments 

An  estimate  of  cost  and  amount  of  time  required  should  be  attached  to  each  of  the 
marketing  activities  identified  in  the  previous  step.  Maximum  use  of  public  service 
announcement  opportunities  with  the  various  media,  use  of  community  cable 
television,  and  piggybacking  on  other  programs  and  services  such  as  including  an 
advertisement  in  the  monthly  utility  bill,  will  help  to  stretch  marketing  dollars. 

Selected  activities  should  be  spread  over  the  entire  market  effort  period,  however, 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  activities  at  one  time  can  prove  successful. 
For  example,  adding  a  promotional  event  or  public  relations  activity  to  a  media 
campaign  will  increase  the  overall  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  ad  campaign. 
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7.      Implement  the  program 


Well  thought  out  and  detailed  planning  in  each  of  the  previous  steps  will  assure 
ease  in  the  implementation  stages  of  a  marketing  effort.  Remember  that  the  most 
effective  marketing  technique  is  the  provision  of  safe,  quality  service  that  is 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  community.  Satisfied  customers,  a  good  public 
image,  and  frequent,  meaningful  communication  with  the  community  will  do  as  much 
or  more  toward  meeting  stated  program  goals  and  objectives  as  the  most 
comprehensive  of  marketing  efforts. 

8.      Review  program  results  and  make  adjustments  as  necessary 

On-going  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing  strategies  that  have  been 
adopted  are  essential.  Those  activities  that  have  been  successful  may  be  repeated 
or  emphasized,  and  the  plan  restructured  as  necessary  at  any  time,  based  upon 
this  evaluation  and  on  community  input. 

The  article.  Seven  Dynamite  Ways  to  Get  Your  Company  Noticed,  as  reprinted  from 
Business  Marketing's  October  1988  issue,  is  included  in  the  Chapter  VIII  Appendix. 
Although  not  specifically  transportation  related,  the  concepts  that  are  presented  are 
very  applicable  to  a  transit  marketing  program.  Two  articles  on  transit  marketing 
from  the  July  1989  issue  of  Community  Transportation  Reporter  are  also  included. 


K.     Resources  and  References 

The  following  references  and  resources  are  available  for  additional  information  on 
the  various  subject  areas  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 

General 

Small  Transit  System  Management  Handbook.  Michigan  Public  Transportation 
Program,  (DOT-l-86-32,  December  1985)  provides  a  basis  for  instituting,  organizing, 
and  maintaining  small  transit  systems. 

Handbook  for  a  Transportation  Management  Review.  (DOT-l-87-1 8,  October  1986) 
describes  procedures  for  management  review  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  transit 
system  has  adequate  management  systems  in  place. 

Strategic  Planning  in  Small  and  Medium-Size  Transit  Agencies.  (DOT-l-87-1 5, 
August  1986)  describes  the  process  of  deciding  on  and  implementing  organizational 
objectives. 

Maintenance  Manager's  Manual  for  Small  Transit  Agencies.  (DOT-T-88-08,  March 
1988)  describes  a  program  to  improve  maintenance  operations  and  controls  in 
smaller  transit  systems. 

Planning  Guidelines  for  Coordinated  Agency  Transportation  Services.  (DOT-l-87-33, 
April  1980)  describes  how  to  assess  the  potential  of  services  for  coordination,  and 
how  to  compare  alternate  approaches  for  providing  services. 
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Risk  Management  Resources 


The  Public  Risk  Management  Asscxilatlon  (PRIMA) 
1120  G.  St.  NW 
Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  626-4650 

The  Risk  and  Insurance  Management  Society,  Inc.  (RIMS) 
20  East  42nd  St. 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  286-9292 

Society  for  Risk  Analysis 
1340  Old  Chain  Bridge  Rd. 
Suite  300 

McLean,  VA  22101 
(703)  790-1745 


Safety 

American  Academy  of  Safety  Education 
c/o  Jack  Green 
2202  Hathaway  Dr. 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers 
1800  East  Oakton  St. 
Des  Plaines,  IL  60018 
(312)  692-4121 

Board  of  Certified  Safety  Professionals  of  America 
208  Burwash  Ave. 
Savoy,  IL  61874 
(217)  359-9263 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
National  Office 
Washington,  DC  20472 
(202)  254-6827 

International  Institute  for  Safety  in  Transportation 
P.O.  Box  63 

Franklin  Square,  NY  11010 
(516)  455-0050 
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National  Safety  Council 
444  Nortii  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago.  IL  60611 
(312)  527-4800 

National  Transportation  Safety  Association  (NTSA) 
8000  N.  Ocean  Dr. 
Dania,  FL  33004 
(305)  475-7487 


Insurance 

Alliance  of  American  insurers  (AAI) 
1501  Woodfield  Rd. 
Suite  401 

Schaumberg,  IL  60159 
(312)  490-8500 

American  Insurance  Association  (AIA) 
85  John  St. 

New  Yori<,  NY  10038-2823 
(212)  669-0400 

American  Risk  &  Insurance  Association  (ARIA) 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Johnson 

Executive  Director 

Brooks  Hall 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens.  GA  30602 

independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America 
600  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE 
Washington,  DC  20003 
(202)  544-5833 

Insurance  information  institute  (III) 

110  William  St. 

New  Yori<,  NY  10038 

(212)  699-9200 

Insurance  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  (IIA) 
Providence  and  Sugartown  Roads 
Malvern.  PA  19355 
(215)  644-2100 

National  Insurance  Consumer  Organization 
121  N.  Payne  St. 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  459-8050 
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other  Organizations 


Academy  for  State  and  Lcx^l  Government 
400  N.  Capitol  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 

American  Public  Transit  Association 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Suite  200 

Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  828-2800 

American  Public  Works  Association 
1313  East  60th  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60637 

American  Tort  Reform  Association 
1250  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  7th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  637-6490 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
200  Constitution  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20210 
(202)  523-6072 


HANDBOOKS,  MANUALS,  AND  PUBLiCATIONS 

Risl(  Management 

American  Public  Transit  Association 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Suite  200 

Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  828-2800 

A  Manual  on  Risk  Manacement  for  the  Public  Transit  Industry  prepared  by 
Charles  T.  Barthlomae,  September  1986. 

The  Public  Risk  Management  Association  (PRIMA) 
1120  G  St.  NW 
Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  626-4650 

Pooling:  An  introduction  for  Public  Acencies  (A  how  to  manual  for  starting  an 
intergovemmental  pool) 
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Tort  Liability  Today:  A  Guide  for  State  and  Local  Governments  (A  definitive 
guide  to  tort  law  and  reform  in  each  state) 

Basic  Risk  Management  Handbook  for  Local  Government 

Risk  Management  Today:  A  How-To  Guide  for  Local  Government 

"OUTREACH"  (PRIMA's  Outreach  series  reprints  successful  programs  from  its 
member  governments  and  authorities) 

Recreation  and  Community  Service  Manual 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety:  Policies  and  Procedures 

Procedure  Manual  for  Contract  Requirements 

Risk  Management  Manual 

Special  Events  Policies  and  Procedures 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1715  H.  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  60611 
(312)  527-4800 

Analysis  of  Workers'  Compensation  Laws 

United  Way  of  America 
Sales  Service  Department 
701  Fairfax  St. 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Risk  Management:  A  Guide  for  Non-Profits 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
400  7th  Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20590 

"Draft  Content  Guidelines  for  Bus  System  Safety  Program  Plans."  prepared 
by  American  Public  Transit  Association  Safety  and  System  Assurance  Liaison 
Board,  1979. 

Public  Transit  Risk  Management:  A  Handbook  for  Public  Transit  Executives. 
prepared  by  Fred  S.  James  and  Co.,  December  1978. 

Wisconsin  Bus  Safety  Manual,  prepared  by  National  Transit  Services  in 
association  with  the  David  L.  Ellis  Agency,  September  1985. 
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Risk  Financing 


International  Risk  Management  Institute  inc.  (IRMI) 
12222  Merit  Dr. 
Suite  1660 
Dallas,  TX  75251 
(214)  960-7693 

Glossary  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management  Terms  (Defines  over  1,500  key 
insurance  and  risk  management  terms  and  phrases  in  layman's  language.) 

Exposure  Survey  Questionnaire  (Assists  risk  manager  in  identifying  important 
loss  exposures  and  determining  necessary  insurance  coverages). 

Guidelines  for  Insurance  Soecifications  (A  reference  manual  designed  to 
assist  insurance  buyers,  risk  managers,  and  consultants  in  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  and  easily  understood  insurance  specifications). 

Insurance 

A.M.  Best  Company 
Ambest  Rd. 
Oldwick,  NJ  08858 
(201)  439-2200 

Best's  Insurance  Reports  (Propertv-Casualtv)  (Operating  and  finance  details 
on  all  U.S.  and  many  foreign  insurance  companies.) 

Best's  Key  Rating  Guide  (A  summary  of  5-year  financial  data  on  all  U.S. 
insurers.  Gives  the  "Best  Rating"  figures  for  all  insurers.) 

The  National  Underwriter  Co. 
420  E.  4th  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  721-2140 

Agent  &  Buyer's  Guide  (A  guide  to  purchasing  insurance  by  line.) 

Fire.  Casualty  and  Surety  Bulletins 

Warren,  McVeigh  &  Griffin 
1420  Bristol  Street  N. 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
(714)  752-1058 

Commercial  Liability  Insurance  (A  two-volume  loose-leaf  manual  that  covers 
primary  insurance,  liability  insurance,  with  policy  analysis  and  specimen 
forms.) 
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The  Umbrella  Book  (A  two-volume  loose-leaf,  detailed  analysis  of  most 
umbrella  liability  policies.) 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

The  Film  Library 

International  Safety  Academy 
P.O.  Box  76146 
Los  Angeles,  OA  90076 
(213)  381-5569 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter 

National  Safety  Council 
Film  Library 

616  S.  Westmoreland  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  OA  90005 
(213)  385-6461 

National  Committee  on  Films 

for  Safety  (NCFS) 
c/o  R.W.  O'Brien 
444  Michigan  Ave.  20th  Fl. 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
(312)  527-4800 

The  Public  Risk 

Management  Association  (PRIMA) 
1120  G  Street  NW 
Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  626-4650 

PRIMAVISION  (A  PRIMA  service  which  presents  highlights  from  PRIMA's 
popular  seminars  and  conferences  on  video  tape.) 

Assembling  the  Safetv  and  Loss  Control  Puzzle  (A  one  hour  program  which 
explains  to  viewers  the  components  of  an  effective  workable  safety  and  loss 
control  program.) 

Claims  Manaoement:  Inside  vs.  Outside  (This  tape  focuses  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  in-house  claims  management  and 
claims  management  through  third-party  administrators.  Assists  in  deciding 
which  form  of  claims  management  would  be  most  effective  in  a  given 
situation.) 
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Contracting 


The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Public  Private  Transportation 
Network  (PPTN),  8737  Colesville  Road,  Suite  1100,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
(800)  522-7786. 

Cost  Allocation  Model.  Bajpai  1989.  Allows  user  to  determine  full  costs  of  any 
sen/ice  provision.  Computer  diskette  designed  to  run  on  IBM  PC,  AT,  and  XT  or 
compatible  systems  with  a  color  or  monochrome  monitor.  Includes  user  manual. 

An  Analysis  of  Labor  Issues  Raised  bv  the  Subcontracting  of  Public  Transit 
Operations.  Woodman,  1987.  Focuses  on  issues  associated  with  collective 
bargaining  and  Section  13(c)  labor  issues. 

Executive  Summary:  An  Analysis  of  Labor  Issues  Raised  bv  the  Subcontracting  of 
Public  Transit  Ooerations.  Woodman,  1987.  A  condensed  version  of  the  above 
listed  publication. 

Federal.  State,  and  Local  Regulatory  Requirements:  Applicability  to  Private 
Contractors  under  Contract.  Woodman,  1 987.  Addresses  the  issue  of  government 
regulatory  requirements  facing  a  private  operator  contracting  with  a  transit  agency. 

Manager's  Handbook:  Guidance  for  Addressing  Section  13(c)  Issues.  Woodman, 
1987.  Covers  basics  of  13(c)  agreement  and  discusses  obstacles  to  private  sector 
contracting. 

Selecting  Bus  Routes  for  Competitive  Bidding.  McCollom,  1988.  Discusses  factors 
a  public  agency  should  consider  when  it  wishes  to  contract  out  some  of  its  fixed 
route  service. 

Organizing  and  Conducting  an  Effective  Pre-Bid  Conference.  Kaiser,  1987.  Covers 
aspects  of  holding  a  pre-bid  conference,  a  suggested  step  in  any  transit  sen/ice 
procurement  process. 

A  Compilation  of  Performance  Standards.  Incentives,  and  Penalties  for  Use  in 
Contracted  Transit  Services.  Marx,  1988.  Compiles  several  agencies'  approaches 
to  setting  performance  standard  for  various  mass  transportation  sen/ices. 

A  Generic  Request  for  Proposal  Document  for  Rural  Paratransit  Services.  Marx, 
1989.  Provides  basic  framewori<  and  language  to  begin  writing  a  Request  for 
Proposal. 

A  Generic  Contractual  Document  for  Procurement  of  Transit  Services.  Marx,  1989. 
Contains  the  language  and  sections  considered  vital  to  procure  public  transit 
services. 

A  Generic  Request  for  Proposal  for  Maintenance  Contracting  (DRAFT).  Morgan, 
1 989.  This  sample  RFP  assists  in  planning  contracted  maintenance  services. 
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A  Guide  to  Successful  Transportation  Services  Contract  Monitoring.  Kaiser,  1989. 
Covers  the  essential  elements  of  developing  a  comprehensive  monitoring  program 
for  contracted  transportation  services. 

The  publications  listed  below  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Technology 
Sharing,  US  Department  of  Transportation,  Rm  9402,  400  Seventh  Street,  SW, 
Washington,  DC  20590  (202)  366-4997. 

Barriers  to  Private  Sector  Particioation  in  Public  Transportation  {DOT-T-86-34, 
Albany,  New  York,  September  1986).  Analyzes  key  issues  associated  with 
contracting  for  public  transportation  services. 

Cost  Analysis  Methodology  for  Demand-Resoonsive  Service  (Maryland  DOT,  DOT-T- 
89-06,  October,  1988).  Assists  users  in  identifying  and  understanding  the  costs  of 
their  transportation  services  by  explaining  methods  for  cost  allocation  and  cost 
estimation. 

Expanding  the  Use  of  Private  Sector  Providers  in  Rural.  Urban,  and  Suburban 
Areas  (DOT-T-88-17,  October  1987).  Studies  cases  in  rural,  small  urban  and 
suburban  transit  systems  that  have  been  successful  in  utilizing  private  transportation 
companies,  reducing  government  intervention,  and  minimizing  their  reliance  on 
UI^TA  funding. 

Innovative  Funding  for  Intercity  Modes:  A  Casebook  of  State.  Local  and  Private 
Approaches  (DOT-1 -87-21,  July,  1988).  Presents  an  overview  of  recent  changes  in 
the  intercity  transportation  industries  and  provides  examples  of  joint  public-private 
sector  co-operation. 

Key  decisions  in  Urban  Transportation  Public  Private  Co-operation  (DOT-T-88-1 5, 
May,  1988).  Explores  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  urban  transportation  and 
identifies  policy  mechanisms  and  actions  illustrating  key  decisions  in  public-private 
sector  co-operation. 

A  Manual  of  Procedures  to  Allocate  Costs  of  Rural  Public  Transportation  Among 
Participating  Towns  and  Human  Sen/ices  Agencies  (John  Collura,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  DOT-RC-82028,  March  1981).  Provides  assistance  and  guidance  in 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  procedures  which  can  be  used  to  allocate  costs  of 
public  transportation  programs  in  non-urbanized  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Planning  Technioues  for  Intercity  Transportation  Services  (DOT-T-87-22,  July,  1987). 
Reviews  techniques  to  compare  intercity  bus,  rail,  air  and  other  services  in  low 
density  areas. 

Private  Sector  Involvement  in  Urban  Transportation:  Case  Studies  (DOT- 1-87-09, 
December,  1986).  Assists  local  and  regional  agencies  by  examining  new 
approaches  and  procedures  for  involving  the  private  sector  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  highway  systems  and  recommends  ways  to  improve  private-public 
partnerships. 
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Public/Private  Partnerships  in  Transit:  Volume  1  (Summary  Report)  (DOT-1 -85-30, 
April,  1985).  Reviews  proceedings  of  two  NARC/UMTA  Conferences  on 
Public/Private  partnerships  in  transit  and  provides  case  studies  of  tlie  joint 
public/private  transportation  ventures  presented  at  these  meetings. 

Public/Private  Partnerships  in  Transit:  Volume  2  (Appendices)  (DOT-l-85-31,  April 
1985).  Provides  in-depth  case  studies  on  all  presentations  made  during  the  1984 
NARC/UMTA  conferences. 

Public/Private  Partnerships  in  Transportation:  A  Casebook  for  Local  Elected  Officials. 
(DOT-1 -86-1 5,  February  1986).  Presents  selected  examples  of  public  private 
partnerships  that  can  be  adopted  and  applied  by  a  variety  of  communities. 

Rural  Public  Transportation  Performances  Evaluation  Guide  (DOT-l-83-31 ,  November 
1982).  Describes  a  variety  of  indicators  for  use  to  assess  rural  transit  operations. 

The  Seventh  National  Conference  on  Rural  Public  Transportation  (DOT-l-86-19, 
February  1987).  Describes  the  sessions  and  conclusions  of  a  major  national 
meeting  on  rural  transit. 

Transit  Service  Contracting:  Cream-Skimming  or  Deficit-Skimmino?  (DOT-T-89-13, 
December  1988).  Attempts  to  resolve  controversy  surrounding  competitive 
contracting  by  using  a  balance  of  empirical  analyses  and  qualitative  case  analysis. 

The  Use  of  Contracting  by  Public  Transit  Agencies  in  California  (California  DOT, 
DOT-l-87-32,  September  1986).  Documents  and  assesses  the  use  of  contracting 
arrangements  by  public  transit  agencies  in  California  for  obtaining  goods  and 
sen/ices  from  the  private  sector. 

Innovative  Financing  for  Transportation:  Practical  Solutions  and  Experiences  (DOT-I- 
86-20,  April  1986).  Presents  a  compilation  of  papers  delivered  at  a  1985 
conference  in  Fredericksburg,  VA  on  the  innovative  financing  schemes  that  have 
been  developed  and  used  by  state  and  local  transportation  agencies. 

HSTC-Consolidation  of  Human  Service  Transportation  in  Bridgeport.  Connecticut 
(DOT-TSC-UMTA-83-44.  December  1983).  Report  of  an  operating  model  of  an 
effective  consolidated  elderiy  and  handicapped  transportation  network  utilizing  the 
consortium  concept. 

Minority  Business  Participation  in  Public/Private  Partnerships:  A  Manual  On  Joint 
Development.  (DOT- 1-86- 14).  Designed  as  a  self-teaching  guide,  this  manual 
promotes  increased  equity  ownership  participation  by  disadvantaged  business 
enterprises  in  transit  related  real  estate  development. 


Other  relevant  competitive  contracting  publications  (see  phone  number 
provided  with  each  entry  for  information  on  obtaining  the  publication). 
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AmeriGan  Red  Cross  Guidelines  for  Transportation  Services  (ARC  4386,  December, 
1987).  The  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  DC  (202)  737-8300.  Provides  the 
official  Red  Cross  directions  for  establisliing  and  maintaining  ttieir  specialized 
sen/ices. 

Competitive  Transit  Service:  A  Problem-Solving  Handbook  for  Mayors  (U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  Peyser  Associates,  September,  1986).  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  Washington,  DC  (202)  293-7330.  Gives  elected  public  officials  ideas  on 
flow  to  move  towards  higher  quality  and  cost-effective  transit  service  through 
greater  competition. 

Estimatino  the  Cost  Impacts  of  Transit  Service  Contracting  (UMTA-CA-06-0220-1 , 
Washington,  DC,  December,  1987).  UMTA  Office  of  Budget  and  Policy, 
Washington,  DC  (202)  366-1666.  Reports  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  potential 
cost  impacts  of  private  sector  service  contracting  by  transit  agencies  as  well  as  the 
results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  nature  of  existing  transit  service  contracting. 

Fully  Allocated  Cost  Analysis  Guidelines  for  Public  Transit  Providers  (Price- 
Waterhouse  Office  of  Government  Services,  April,  1987).  UMTA  Office  of  Budget 
and  Policy,  Washington,  DC  (202)  366-1666.  Describes  generally  accepted 
approaches  to  fully  allocated  cost  analysis  which  are  in  accordance  with  UMTA's 
guidelines  for  implementation  of  the  Private  Enterprise  Policy. 

The  Potential  for  Optimizing  Public  Transit  Service  Through  Competitive  Contracting 
(Wendell  Cox,  March  1987).  American  Bus  Association,  Washington,  DC  (202)  842- 
1645.  Assesses  the  ability  and  interest  of  the  private  bus  industry  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  cost  effective  and  innovative  public  transit  services. 

Private  Sector  Contracting  for  Transit  Services:  Operator  Handbook  (ATE 
Management  and  Service  Company,  March,  1989)  International  Taxicab  Association, 
Kensington,  MD  (301)  946-5700.  Addresses  procedural  difficulties  in  developing 
contractual  relationships  between  private  operators  and  public  agencies  and 
provides  practical  information  about  service  contracting. 

Private  Sector  Experience  in  the  Provision  of  Specialized  Transportation  for  the 
Elderly  and  the  Handicapped  (Hope  Associates,  UMTA-DC-06-051 8-88-01,  July 
1987).  UMTA  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and  Safety,  Washington,  DC  (202) 
366-0201.  Reviews  the  experience  of  the  private  sector  in  the  provision  of 
specialized  transportation  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

Private  Sector  Involvement  in  Urban  Transportation  (Rice  Center  for  UMTA  and 
Federal  Highway  Administration  December  1986).  UMTA  Office  of  Budget  and 
Policy,  Washington,  DC  (202)  366-1666.  Reviews  successful  experiences  with 
private  sector  involvement  in  urban  transportation  planning. 

Public  Transit  Service  Contracting  (Roger  Teal,  University  of  California-Irvine  for 
UMTA,  March  1986).  UMTA  Office  of  Budget  and  Policy,  Washington,  DC  (202) 
366-1666.  Gives  an  overview  on  the  utilization  of  transit  service  contracting  and  its 
cost  saving  potential  by  summarizing  research  on  a  major  study  of  public 
transportation  service  contracting. 
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Public  Transit  Services:  Considerations  in  Contracting  (Public/Private  Working  Group 
of  the  American  Public  Transit  Association  July,  1987).  American  Public  Transit 
Association,  Washington,  DC  (202)  898-4000.  Explores  issues  and  approaches  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  area  of  contracting  for  provision  of  public  transit 
services. 

The  Role  of  the  Taxi  in  Programs  funded  by  the  US  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sen/ices  and  the  US  Department  of  Transportation.  (Sandra  Rosenbloom, 
November  1987).  International  Taxicab  Association,  Kensington,  MD  (301)  946- 
5700.  Studies  the  barriers  to  the  active  involvement  of  the  taxicab  industry  in 
programs  funded  by  HHS  and  DOT. 

Transit  Sen/ice  Contracting:  Experiences  and  Issues  (Roger  Teal,  University  of 
California-ln/ine,  January  1985).  Paper  presented  at  the  64th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Transportation  Research  Board,  Washington,  DC  (202)  334-3214.  Addresses  issues 
related  to  private  contracting  and  its  economic  benefits  and  factors  affecting  its 
feasibility. 

Competitive  Contracting  for  Transportation  Service  (A  Nuts  and  Bolts  Approach). 
(COMSIS,  January  1989).  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Public 
Transportation,  Columbus,  OH  (614)  466-8955.  This  workbook  was  utilized  at  a 
course  on  competitive  contracting  developed  for  the  Ohio  DOT.  Subjects  covered 
include  contract  planning,  contract  solicitation,  and  contract  monitoring  and 
administration. 

Handbook  for  Competitive  Contracting  (S.R.  Associates,  September  1987). 
Southern  California  Association  of  Govemments,  Los  Angeles,  CA  (213)  236-1800. 
Serves  as  a  useful  informational  and  reference  resource  document  for  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  comprehending  the  requirements,  benefits,  and 
procedures  associated  with  contracting  for  public  transit  services. 

Contracting  Municipal  Services.  A  Guide  for  Purchase  from  the  Private  Sector  (John 
Tepper  Marlin,  Editor,  Ronald  Press,  1984).  Council  on  Municipal  Performance, 
New  York,  NY  (212)  730-7930.  Guide  to  every  step  of  planning  and  administrating 
a  municipal  contract  with  a  private  business. 

The  Greyhound  Rural  Connection  Marketing  Manual  (Greyhound  Lines,  1988). 
Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.,  Nashville,  TN  (615)  255-3670.  Contains  a  sampling  of 
available  products  and  ideas  which  can  be  put  to  wori<  to  build  ridership  through  the 
Greyhound  Rural  Connection  Program. 

Private  Sector  Briefs  (Center  for  Growth  Studies,  1989).  Houston  Area  Research 
Center,  The  Woodlands,  TX  (713)  367-1348.  Brief  synopses  of  successful 
instances  of  private  sector  involvement  in  public  transportation  planning,  operations 
and  finance. 
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Marketing 


Marketing  Manual  for  Shared-Ride  Taxi  Systems  in  Wisconsin,  (DOT-l-87-25, 
February  1987)  provides  assistance  to  local  shared-ride  taxi  systems  in  preparing 
and  implementing  marketing  programs. 

Transit  Marketing  in  Pennsylvania,  (DOT-l-81-36,  July  1981)  documents  effective 
promotion  techniques  for  use  by  transit  operators  in  Pennsylvania. 

West  Virginia  Transit  Marketing  Manual,  (DOT-l-85-23,  May  1984)  summarizes  a 
comprehensive  standard  marketing  program  designed  for  use  by  small  transit 
properties. 


I 
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APPENDIX  CHAPTER  VIII 


>  Worksheet  #1  -  "Estimation  of  Staff  Size  by 
Job  Function" 

>  Worksheet  #2  - "  Job  Function  Summary" 

>  Computerized  Client  Record 

>  Sample  Trip  Request  Log 

>  Computerized  Trip  Request  Record 

>  Sample  Driver  Log 

>  Computerized  Trip  Ticket 

>  Computerized  Vehicle  Roster 

>  Sample  "No  Show"  Notice 

>  Sample  Complaint  Report 

>  Required  Section  18  Reports 

Monthly  Summary  of  Trip  Statistics 
Monthly  Administrative  Assistance  Invoice 
Monthly  Operating  Assistance  Invoice 
UMTA  Section  18  Quarteriy  Report 
Quarteriy  UMTA  Section  18  Vehicle  Certification 
Monthly  DBE  Program  Worksheet 

>  Community  Transportation  Resources 

>  "A  Short  Guide  to  Writing  Contracts" 

>  "A  Guide  to  Successful  Transportation  Services 

Contract  Monitoring" 

>  "Effectively  Mari^eting  Community  Transportation" 

>  "West  Virginia  Pools  Resources  to  Develop  Statewide 

Marketing  Program" 


WORKSHEET  #1 
ESTIMATION  OF  STAFF  SIZE  BY  JOB  FUNCTION 
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FUNCTION 

STAFF  TYPE 
REQUIRED 
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HOURS/MONTH 

COMMENTS/RESOLUTION 

1  \   Grants  ADDlication/ 
Program  Planning 

2)  Client  Screening/ 
Eligibility  Determination 

3)  Trip  Reservation 

4^  Vehicle  Routino/ 
Scheduling 

^\  Vphlfilp/Fniiinmpnt 

Purchase/Maintenance 

6)  Insurance/Risk 

Management/Tranining 

7)  Report  &  Budget/ 
Accounting 

8^  Proaram/Service 
Monitoring 

9)  Public  Relations/ 
Marketing 

1 0)  Contracting 

1 1 )  Service  Provision 
(Drivers) 

12)  Other: 

13)  Other: 

WORKSHEET  #2 
JOB  FUNCTION  SUMMARY 
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SAMPLE  TRIP  REQUEST  LOG 
RESER  V  ATIONIST:  


Client: 


FOR  MANUAL  OPERATION 

DATE:  __/__/ 

Client: 


Trip  Origin: 


Trip 

Destination: 


Svc.  Date:  M  T  W  TH  F  S  SU 

Pickup           Appt.  Return 
Time  Time  ^Time  

Needs:       Wheelchair    Escort  Asst. 

Comments:  


Client:  

Trip  Origin: 


Trip 

Destination: 


Svc.  Date:  M  T  W  TH  F  S  SU 

Pickup          Appt.  Return 
Time  Time  Time  

Needs:       Wheelchair    Escort  Asst. 


Comments: 


Trip  Origin: 


Trip 

Destination: 


Svc.  Date:  M  T  W  TH  F  S  SU 

Pickup           Appt.  Return 
Time   Time  Time  

Needs:       Wheelchair    Escort  Asst. 


Comments: 
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COMPUTERIZED  TRIP  TICKET 


CnCSZS  Cozpor«t:lon  PARIS  D«valopDDant  Systom 
DEMAND  RESPONSE  TRIP  04/16/90  Monday 


Run  :  lOOA 
Carri«r:  YEL 


+  
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I 
I 
I 
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|PassTyp«:  WIK  WALKER/CANE 

jrrom:  HOM  HOME  ADDRESS 

I  2014  Elm  St  NW 

I  Dov«r,  D«lawar«  19903-1347 

I 

+  


Trip  #: 


409 


Raquttstad 


Sch«dul«d 


I  Paas«ng«r8 


PU:     800  A      PU:     815  A 

DO:     845  A      DO:     845  A 

To:  MAL  VILLAGE  MALL 
123  Parkway  Wast 
Dovar,  Dalawara  19904 


Rog. 

W/C 

Esc 


1 
0 
0 


COMPUTERIZED  VEHICLE  ROSTER 


lut  lUnlfMt  rage 
Aditnlstntlan  for  SpKfatfzad  Transportation 


Data:  04/23/90 
Tiae:  09:09  AM  Dal; 

Sarvica  Data:  05/01/90  Tuesday 
Assigned  tuu  2f        ttM  2P 
Assigned  Carrier:  DBJUMKE  TRANSIT 


Orivar  §z  2 

llaa»:  Wartay,  lobart  N. 


Actual  Laava           First              Last  Return 

Vehicle  Caraga          Pidcup           Dropoff  Carago 

—     Odn»etars  _____  _____ 

Tlaes         

Actual  Driver:  Cheek' In:    Cheek-out:   

  Odoneter:  _____       ^^_^^_  _^_^__ 

Tine:         

Actual  Orivar:  ^___     Cheek- in:  Check-out: 

_^__     Odeneter:  _^____     ______       ___^_  ______ 

Tine:         

Actual  Driver:    Check- in:    Check-out:   

  OdoBetcr:    _______      _^___ 

TiB«:         

Actual  Driver:  ^^^_     Check-in:  ___^^_  Check-out:  ___ 

____     Odooetar:   ______    _____    ____ 

Time:         

Actual  Driver:    Cheek- in:    Check-out:  ^^__ 


COMPUTERIZED  VEHICLE  ROSTER  (Cont'd) 


Data:  04/23/90 
Tfw:  09:09  AN 


D«t 


Im  ManffMt  Pn^i 
Adifnlstratfen  for  SpKlallxad  Tranapertatlon 


Sandea  Data:  OS/01/90  Tueadiy 


Assfgnad  lun:  9 


TfM/  Cttant 
PU/M   Stop  Address  / 


MS  P  Lutaatndcar. 
PU     200  laaeh  In 


Rahoboth,  OL  19903 

Pass.  Coda:  lA  ]       Att:  N 


Passangar*  /  Faras  Dua 
■III  Coda  /  N« 


iReg:     1   TIcts  Dua:  0 
«U/C:     0   Fara  Dua:  12.00 
fEsc:     0   >.  Coda  :  PUO 
Macdsl:  OXTSEN 
Nacds2; 


Actual 
Raadfnes 


Ststua: 
Tfaa  : 

: 


«00  P  Kinesly,  Ralph 
PU     200  iaaeh  In 

Rahoboth,  DL  19903 
Pass.  Coda:  lA  3 


Att:  T 


iRas:  1   Tkts  Dua: 

M/C:  0   Fara  Dua: 

iEsc:  0        Coda  a  AAA 

Macdsl:  UAUER 

Needs2:  OXTGEli 


3  Ststus: 
0.00  Tfaa  : 


600  P  Kramer,  Sandra 
PU     200  Beach  In 

Rehoboth,  DL  19903 

Pass.  Code:  D   1       Att:  N 


«Reg:     1    Tkts  Due:     0  Status: 
«U/C:     0    Fare  Due:    15.60   Tine  : 
«Esc:     0   B.  Code  :  PUB        Odea  : 
Necdsl:  OXTCEN 
Needs2: 


600  P  Morley.  John 
PU     200  Beach  In 

Reheboth,  DL  19903 
Pass.  Code:  [A  ] 


Att:  Y 


•Reg:  1    Tkts  Due:     0  Status 

M/C:  0    Fare  Due:    31.20  Tine 

«Esc:  1    B.  Code  :  PUB 

Necdsl:  OXTCEN 
Needs2: 


645  P  Luxenbocker,  Thoa 
DO     200  Vfrginfa  Ave 

Dover,  DL  19903 
Pass.  Coda:  tA  3 


Att:  N 


iRaa:  1   Tkts  Due:  0  Status: 

«W/C:  0    Fara  Due:  12.00   Tfaa  : 

fEse:  0   B.  Coda  :  PUB       Odoa  t 

Necdsl:  OKYGEN 
Necds2: 


211  to  Washington  Av«.   3  Blocks  Bake  right  onto  Virginia  Ave.   3rd  House  on  L. 


645  P  Kingsly,  Ralph 
DO     265  Maryland  Ave 

Dover,  DL  19903 
Pass.  Code:  CA  3 


Att:  T 


«Rcg:     1    Tkts  Due: 
«U/C:     0    Fara  Due: 
fEsc:     0   B.  Code  : 
Necdsl:  UALKER 
Nccds2:  OXTCEN 


Virgins  Ava  to  Maryland  Aw.  3  blocks  en  right. 


3  Ststus: 
0.00  Tiae  : 
Odoa  : 


700  P  Kraaer,  Sandra 
DO     1567  Hain  St 

Dover,  OL  19903 
Pass.  Code:  0  3 


Att:  N 


*Reg:     1   Tkts  Dtje:     0  Status: 
fU/C:     0    Fara  Dua:    15.60   Tiae  : 
fEsc:     0   B.  Coda  :  PUB        Odoa  : 
Necdsl:  QKTCEM 
Nccds2: 


COMPUTERIZED  VEHICLE  ROSTER  (Cont'd) 


Dat*:  IK/23/90  tin  lUntfast 

Tim:  09:09  M        DclaMm  Adalntstratlon  for  SpKlatlxad  Trampertatlen 


Scrvfe*  Date:  05/01/90  Tuesday  Asslgnad  Wans  2P 


Ttw/   CI  f ant  taw  rassansars  /  Faras  Dua  Actual 

PU/00   Stop  Addrasa  /  Pass.  Coda  IIU  Coda  /  Naada  Raadfnss 


700  P  Nortay,  John  fRag:     1   Tkts  Due:     0  Statue: 

DO     132  llashlr«ten  kum  Mt/C:     0   Far*  Dua:  31.20  TIae  : 

fEse:     1   1.  Cede  t  M       Odoa  t 
Dovar,  OL  19905  Haodal:  OOCTSEM 

Pass.  Cede:  tA  3      Att:  T  Ne«di2: 
Route  211  to  Uashlneton  Av«.  Exit.   5  ileeks  aaka  left. 


Total  Rc9  Passengers: 
Total  UC  Passengers  : 
Total  Escorts  : 


4  Total  Attandants: 
0 

1     Total  Passengers: 


NOSHOWNOnCE 


CDrho) 
AKJUVEDAT  _ 


FROM 


ON 


(TaadCeapui) 


(X1m4  (D>t4 
FCML  TOOt  SCHEDULED  PICXDP  BUT  FOUND  TBAli 
O  MOOtfEWASBOMB 

a  YDUWEREMOTlUBADrTOLEAVBWXTBINSMDniTES 
a  TDUELECTEDMOTTOGOANDFAILEDIOOnrB 

AOEQOlTBCA]«CEZXATK»(Na(nCB 
O  OTBES:   


ADDmONM.-JVD»DVSUATlt£5IXTIKTEMPCNLAnr 


rUASBCAU.nAXSrOOLAT22S-«747<Nt  1-«0»4)1 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Washington  County  Transportation  Program 
84  East  Beau  Street 
Wasliington,  Pennsylvania  15301 

COMPLAINT  REPORT 

DATE  OF  TRIP:   

DESTINATION:   

SERVICE  PROVIDER:   

DRIVER:   

SPECIFIC  COMPLAINT: 


j 

I 
I 


Please  return  all  complaints  to  above  address 
ATTENTION:  KATHLEEN  J.  SASKO 


DEFINITIONS/INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  ORIGINAL  or  REVISED  BUDGET:  This  is  the  total  amount  of  local  and 
federal  funds  allocated  to  the  project  and  set  forth  in  the 
project  contract.  Circle  either  "Original"  or  "Revised"  depending 
upon  whether  the  federal  dollar  anx}unt  has  been  modified  at  some 
point  after  signing  the  original  contract.  Enter  the  dollar 
amount  where  indicated  by  the  "$"  sign. 

2.  THIS  STATEMENT:  This  is  total  expenses  per  line  item  that  were 
incurred  during  the  invoice  period. 

3.  EXPENSES  TO  DATE:  This  is  the  total  amount  of  expenses  per  line 
item  to  date,  including  the  amount  requested  in  this  invoice. 

4.  BALANCES:  These  are  the  balances  of  total,  local  and  federal 
funds  remaining  in  the  project.  (NOTE:  The  balances  will  result 
from  completing  Sections  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.) 

5.  TOTAL  OPERATING:  Column  1  will  be  the  total  budget  amount. 
Column  2  will  be  the  expenditures  this  Invoice  period.  Column  3 
will  be  the  expenses  to  date,  including  the  amount  listed  in  this 
invoice  and  Column  4  is  equal  to  Column  1  minus  Column  3. 

6.  TOTAL  REVENUE:  Column  2  is  equal  to  the  total  of  revenues 
collected  during  this  invoice  period.  Column  3  equals  the  total 
revenues  collected,  including  the  amount  collected  during  this 
invoice  period. 

7.  NET  OPERATING:  Subtract  the  revenues  in  Row  6  from  Row  5,  Total 
Operating  Expenses.  Only  Columns  2  and  3  require  this  action  at 
this  point  in  time. 

8.  LOCAL  SHARE:  Column  1  is  the  local  share  of  the  total  budget. 
Column  2  equals  SOX  of  the  Net  Operating  Costs  in  Row  7.  Column  3 
is  also  SQl  of  the  Net  Operating  costs  in  Row  7.  Column  4  is 
equal  to  Column  1  minus  Column  3. 

9.  FEDERAL  SHARE:  Follow  the  same  procedures  used  for  #8  Local 
Share,  except  that  Column  1  is  the  federal  share  of  the  funds 
allocated  in  your  contract. 


UMTA  SECTION  18  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  INVOICE 


ORGANIZATION:  

INVOICE  FOR  PERIOD 
CONTRACT  NO.: 


DATE  SUBMITTED; 


TO 


INVOICE  NO. 


INVOICE  PREPARED  BY: 


TTFM 

i  1  en 

1 .  UKlblNnL  UK 

0       TU  T  C 

Z.  IHXb 

CT4TCUCWT 

b 1 n 1 tntN 1 

■3  CYDCKJCCC 

J.  tArtiiotb 
1  U  Un  1  C, 

H.  oALANCtS 

r  Uc  1 

Ul  1    dno  LUDnCariL 

KeDldCement  rdrtS 

1 1  res 

Maintenance  Costs 

License  Fees 

Audit 

Vehicle  Insurance 

Office  Rental 

Postage 

Adverti  sement 

Printing 

Training  ' 

Supplies                  1  1 

Utilities  (Specify) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Salaries  (Title) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Fringe -Benefi ts  X 

Other  (Specify) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5.  TOTAL  OPERATING  1$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Fares 

Contri  butions 

Del  1  very  Servi ces 

Contracts 

Revenue  from 

Unrestricted 

Federal  Funding 

Sources  (Specify) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

6.  TOTAL  REVENUE(-) 

($  ) 

($  ) 

7.  NET  OPERATING  1 

$ 

$  1 

8.  LOCAL  SHARE  (501)  1$ 

9.  FEDERAL  SHAR£(501)I$ 


CERTIFICATION 

I  Certify  that  the  incurred  expenses  are  true  and  correct  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  UMTA  Section  18  Program. 


Name :  

Signature: 
Address: 


Title: 
Date: 


Telephone  No. : 


DEFINITIONS/INSTRUCTIONS 


ORIGINAL  or  REVISED  BUDGET:  This  is  the  total  amount  of  local  and 
federal  funds  allocated  to  the  project  and  set  forth  in  the 
project  contract.  Circle  either  "Original"  or  "Revised"  depending 
upon  whether  the  federal  dollar  amount  has  been  modified  at  some 
point  after  signing  the  Original  contract.  Enter  the  total  dollar 
amount  where  indicated  by  the  "$"  sign. 

THIS  STATEMENT:  This  is  total  expenses  per  line  item  that  were 
incurred  during  the  invoice  period. 

EXPENSES  TO  DATE:  This  is  the  total  amount  of  expenses  per  line 
item  to  date.  Including  the  amount  requested  in  this  invoice. 

BALANCES:     These  are  the  balances  of  total,    local    and  federal 

funds  remaining  in  the  project.  (NOTE:  The  balances  will  result 
from  completing  Sections  5,  6  and  7.) 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE:    Column  1  will   be  the  total   budget  amount. 

Column  2  will  be  the  expenditures  this  invoice  period,  Column  3 

will  be  the  expenses  to  date,  including  the  amount  listed  in  this 

invoice,  and  Column  4  is  equal  to  Column  1  minus  Column  3. 

LOCAL  SHARE:  Column  1  is  the  local  share  of  the  total  budget. 
Columns  2  and  3  equal  201  of  the  Total  Administrative  costs  in 
Row  5.    Column  4  is  equal  to  Column  1  minus  Column  3. 

FEDERAL  SHARE:  Column  1  is  the  federal  share  of  the  funds 
allocated  in  your  contract.  Columns  2  and  3  equal  801  of  the 
Total  Administrative  costs  in  Row  5.  Column  4  equals  Column  1 
minus  Column  3. 


UMTA  SECTION  18  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANCE  INVOICE 

ORGANIZATION:  DATE  SUBMITTED:  

INVOICE  FOR  PERIOD  TO  INVOICE  NO.:  

CONTRACT  NO.:    INVOICE  PREPARED  BY:  


ITEM 

1 .  ORIGINAL  OR 
REVISED  BUDGET 

$ 

2.  THIS 
STATEMENT 

3.  EXPENSES 
TO  DATE 

4.  BALANCES 

Vehicle  Insurance 

Office  Rental 

Postaqe 

Adverti sement 

Suppi ies 

Utilities  (Specify) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Salaries  (Title) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Fringe  Benefits  X 

Audit 

Dues  and 
Subscriptions 

Training 

Other  (Specify) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5.  TOTAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

6.  LOCAL  SHARE  (  t) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

7.  FEDERAL 
SHARE  (  1) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CERTIFICATION 


I  Certify  that  the  incurred  expenses  are  true  and  correct  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  UMTA  Section  18  Program. 

Name:    Title:   


Signature: 


Date: 


DEFINITIONS  -  FORM  D 


1 .  Vehicle  No. 

2.  Days  of 

Service : 

3.  Hours  of 

Service: 


4.    Total  Passenger 
Trips : 


No.  of  Trips 
Dy  Elder  1 y : 


No.  of  Trips  by 
Hanoi  capped : 


License  Plate  Number 


Total  number  of  days  each  vehicle  operated. 

Total  hours  of  service  provided  per  vehicle  (not 
hours  of  operation).  Includes  deadhead  time  (time 
spent  between  storage  and  the  beginning  or  end  of 
a  transportation  route.) 

Total  number  of  passenger  trips  (one-way  trips) 
per  vehicle.    A  passenger  trip  is  defined  as  the 
movement  of  one   person   from  one  origin   to  one 
destination  (i.e.,  a  one-way  trip). 

Total  number  of  passenger  trips  (one-way  trips) 
by  elderly  per  vehicle.    Persons  over  the  age  of 
60  that  are  not  handicapped. 

Total  number  of  passenger  trips  (one-way  trips) 

by    handicapped  per    vehicle,    persons    having  a 

physical  or  mental  impairment,  that  are 
ambulatory. 


7.  No.  of  Trips  by    Total  number  of  passenger  trips  (one-way  trips) 

Non-ambulatory:  by  non-ambulatory  per  vehicle,  persons  having  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  and  requiring  the 
use  of  handicapped  equipment  (i.e..  ramp,  lifts) 
in  order  to  access  the  vehicle. 

8.  Monthly  Vehicle    Number  of  miles  driven  per  month  for  each  vehicle. 
•  Miles: 


9.    Total  Miles  on     Odometer  reading  at  end  of  month. 
Vehicle: 


10.  Revenue  Total  revenue  collected  per  vehicle.  Include 

Col lected :  fares,  donations  and  contract  revenues. 
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*  To  bf  returntd  to  the  Otpartaent  of  Tr&nsportatton  within  30  days 
afttr  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

NEM  MEXICO  FORM  E 

UMTA  SECTION  18  QUARTERLY  REPORT 


Project  Hame^   Quarter  Ending  

No.  Of  Vehicles  Operated 

SYSTEHHIDE  DATA  THIS  QUARTER  YEAR-TO-DATE 

1.  Quarterly  One-way  Passenger  Trips: 

Elderly     

Handicapped     

Non-Ambulatory     

Other     

TOTAL  PASSENGER  TRIPS     

2.  Quarterly  Vehicles  Hours    

3.  Quarterly  Vehicles  Miles  Driven     

4.  Quarterly  Administrative  Costs 
(Include  In-kind  and  volunteer 

services)     

5.  Quarterly  Operating  Costs 
(Include  In-kind  and  volunteer 

services)     

6.  Quarterly  Project  Costs 

(#  4  plus  #5)     

7.  Quarterly  Revenue: 

Fares     

Donations     

Contracts     

Other     

TOTAL  REVENUE     

8.  Net  Operating  Costs  (#6  minus  #7)   

9.  Quarterly  Maintenance  Costs 
(Regular  maintenance,  preventive 

maintenance)     

10.  Quarterly  Repair  Costs 
(Unplanned  repair  costs,  not 

-preventive  maintenance)     

11.  Cost  Per  Passenger  Trip 

(#6  divided  by  #1  Total)  ______   

12.  Cost  Per  Vehicle  Hour 

(#6  divided  by  #2)     

13.  Cost  Per  Vehicle  Mile 

(#6  divided  by  #3)     

14.  Passengers  Per  Vehicle  Mile 

(#1  Total  divided  by  «)     

15.  Percent  Of  Administrative  Costs 

(#4  divided  by  #6)     

16.  Quarterly  Fare  Recovery  Ratio 

(#7  Total  divided  by  #6)     

17.  Have  You  Added  Or  Disposed  Of  Any 

Vehicles  During  This  Quarter?   Yes   No 

 Added   Disposed 

If  Yes,  provide  Inventory  Information  on  Ir^ventory  Form  F. 


Prepared  By  Director 


Date 


Date 


*To  be  returneil  to  to  the  Department 

of  Transportation  30  days  after  the  close 

of  the  quarter  with  quarterly  report 


Form  F 


NEW  MEXICO 
UMTA  SECTION  18 
VEHICLE  CERTIFICATION 


Project  Name   Quarter  Ending 

VEHICLE  INFORMATIONS 


Year 

Make 

License 
Plate  No 

Current 
Mileage 

If  Applicable 

Vehicle  Added 

Vehicle  Disposed* 

I  certify  that  the  above  vehicles  are  being  used  In  accordance  with 

the  Terms  of  Agreement  of  Section  18,  contract  No.  . 

Vehicles  that  have  been  added  or  disposed  from  the  inventory  this 
quarter  are  also  noted. 


Director  Date 


*Prior  written  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Department  before 
disposing  of  any  vehicle  on  which  the  Department  holds  a  lien. 
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The  Community  Transportation  Association  of  America 


Your  National  Community  Transportation  Resource 


The  Community  Transportation  Association  of  America  is 
a  national  professional  association  that  promotes  mobility  as 
a  basic  human  right  offering  equal  opportunities  to  people  to 
work,  learn,  seek  medical  care,  shop  and  take  care  of  life's 
most  basic  needs. 

CTAA  focuses  on  improving  transportation  in  rural  areas 
and  small  cities,  and  wherever  older  Ajxiericans,  persons  with 
disabilities  or  poor  people  do  not  have  access  to  conventional 
public  transit. 

Members  include  public  and  private  transportation  sys- 


tems (including  those  serving  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
human  service  agencies)  local  and  state  officials,  researchers, 
consultants  and  industry  suppliers. 

CTAA  offers  leadership,  support,  resources  and  technical 
assistance  to  a  growing  network  of  locally  based  organiza- 
tions contributing  to  their  commuiuties'  revitalization  and 
development  through  trar\sportation.  The  network  includes 
5,000  local  transit  systems  serving  more  than  15  nuUion 
Americans  annually. 

The  services  of  CTAA  include  the  following: 


PUBLICATIONS 

Community  Transportation  Reporter 

CTR  is  a  national  magazine  providing 
up-to-the-minute  news  on  legislative  and 
regulatory  issues,  funding,  training, 
safety,  equipment  and  technical  re- 
sources. 

With  a  circulation  of  more  than  1 0,000, 
this  monthly  publication  serves  not  only 
as  a  major  networking  tool  within  the 
industry,  but  as  an  educational  resource 
for  decision  makers  in  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  Congress. 

Buyers  Guide 

The  August  special  edition  of  CTR 
features  a  Buyer's  Guide  containing  the 
latest  information  from  suppliers  on 
everything  from  vehicles  to  software. 

Resource  Guide 

Each  January,  CTR  publishes  a  special 
Resource  Guide,  that  provides  informa- 
tion on  every  aspect  of  commuiuty  trans- 
portation, including  federal  funding 
sources,  state  aid,  technical  training  and 
national  resources. 

CTAA  News 

You'll  be  kept  abreast  of  the  activities 
of  other  CTAA  members,  committees, 
special  projects  and  meetings  through 
this  monthly  member  newsletter. 

CTAA  Congressional  Guide 

This  handy  little  reference  will  pro- 
vide you  with  all  the  information  you 
need  to  commuiucate  effectively  with 
your  congressional  representatives  on 
important  issues.  You  will  leam  how  to 
contact  them  by  phone  or  letter  for  best 
results. 

TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Community  Transportation  EXPO 
The  aimual  Conxmimity  Transporta- 


tion EXPO  provides  opportunities  for 
professional  growth  and  training.  Com- 
bining a  major  trade  show  and  wide 
variety  of  training  workshops,  EXPO  is 
the  annual  event  for  the  community  trans- 
portation  industry. 

Awards 

Each  year  at  the  EXPO,  CTAA  pres- 
ents awards  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  industry.  Honored  each  year  are  out- 
standing drivers,  staff  members,  volun- 
teers, transit  systems,  state  agencies  and 
state  associations. 

CTA4  Professional  Peers 

CTAA  certifies  local  transit  personnel 
as  experts  in  various  aspects  of  planning, 
operations,  management,  safety  and 
equipment  selection.  If  you  have  infor- 
mation or  have  developed  a  specific 
program  you  would  Uke  to  share  with 
other  operators,  apply  for  certification 
and  become  a  CTAA  peer. 

CTAA  Professional  Training 

CTAA  offers  a  series  of  workshops  in 
transportation  planning,  management 
and  operations  to  local  systems,  state  de- 
partments of  transportation  and  state  as- 
sociations. For  a  full  description  of  the 
workshops  offered  and  costs,  call  or  vmte 
CTAA. 

FIELD  SERVICES 

National  Assistance  Hotline 

From  questions  on  fundraising  to  fed- 
eral regulations,  the  Hotline  has  the 
answers.  Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
toU-free  (800)  527-8279.  You'U  get  your 
questions  answered  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

National  Clearinghouse  and  Resource 
Center 

Publications,  human  resources,  prod- 
ucts and  training:  the  national  clearing- 


house has  it  all.  You'U  have  access  to  this 
wealth  of  information  when  you  call  the 
Hotline  (see  above).  For  printouts  and 
materials,  there  will  be  a  modest  charge 
to  cover  the  costs  of  printing  and  mail- 
ing. 

Technical  Assistance 

Staff,  peers  and  consultants  wiU  pro- 
vide you  with  the  services  you  need  to 
maintain  cost  effective  service  delivery, 
plan  for  expansion  or  build  transit  faciU- 
ties.  Assistance  is  offered  by  phone,  cor- 
respondence or  on-site  visits. 

Rural  Lending  Program  and  Financial 
Packaging 

CTAA  operates  a  $3  mUlion  revolving 
loan  fund  for  financing  improvements  in 
transportation  services  or  facilities  and 
rural  development.  Loans  are  restricted 
to  projects  in  communities  of  25,000  or 
less  population;  financial  packaging 
assistance  is  available  to  all  CTAA 
members. 

PUBLIC  POLICY 

Policy  Development 

CTAA  conducts  research  on  issues  of 
concern  to  you  and  to  public  policy 
makers.  Members  receive  analyses  and 
assessments  of  pubUc  policies  so  that 
they  are  better  able  to  make  the  case  for 
community  transportation. 

CTAA  Alerts 

Whenever  a  legislative  or  regulatory 
issue  arises  that  affects  community  trans- 
portation, members  receive  timely  infor- 
mation on  such  issues  through  CTAA 
Alerts.  These  allow  you  to  have  input 
into  issues  that  will  affect  you  and  your 
transportation  system. 
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National  Associations 
and  Information/Training 
Resources 

Airport  Ground  Transportation  Assn. 

901  Scenic  Drive 

Knoxviile,  TN  37919 

Phone  (615)525-1108 

Fax  (615)522-9663 

Exec.  Director:  Ray  Mundy 

ACTA  Newsletter.  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  improve  airport  ground 

transportation  through  training  and 

membership  functions. 

American  Assn.  of  Retired  Persons 

1909  K  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20049 

Phone  (202)872-4700 

Exec.  Director:  Horace  Deets 

Modem  Maturity:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

American  Assn.  of  State  Highway  and 

Transportation  Officials 

444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  225 

Washington,  DC  20001 

Phone  (202)624-5800 

Fax  (202)  624-5806 

Exec.  Director:  Francis  Francois 

AASHTO  Jounwl:  Weekly 

AASHTO  Quarterly:  (Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  represent  highway  and 

transportation  agencies  and  to  promote  the 

development  of  an  integrated  national 

transportation  system. 

American  Bus  Assn. 
1015  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  250 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone  (202)842-1645 
Toll-free  (800)  283-2877 
Fax  (202)887-4970 

Exec.  Vice  President  and  CEO:  George 
Snyder,  Jr. 
Destination:  Monthly 
Scan:  Bi-weekly 

Purpose:  To  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  bus  companies,  tour  operators, 
suppliers,  and  motorcoach-oriented  travel 
and  tourism  organizations. 

American  Planning  Assn. 

1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  704 

Washington,  DC  20036 

Phone  (202)872-0611 

Exec.  Director  Israel  Stollman 

Planning:  Monthly 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Planning 

Association:  Quarterly 


Purpose:  To  serve  urban  and  regional 
planners. 

American  Public  Transit  Assn. 

1201  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  4th  Floor 

Washington,  EXZ  20005 

Phone  (202)898-4000 

Fax  (202)898-4070 

EHrector  of  Communications:  Dennis 

Kouba 

Passenger  Transport:  Weekly 

Purpose:  To  represent  the  transit  industry. 

American  Public  Works  Assn. 

1313  E.  60th  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60637 

Phone  (312)  667-2200 

Fax  (312)667-2304 

Exec.  Director:  Richard  Sullivan 

APWA  Reporter.  Monthly 

Puplic  Works  Pro-Views:  (Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  serve  as  a  common  meeting 

ground  for  all  people  and  organizations 

involved  in  developing,  operating, 

maintaining  and  managing  public-works 

facilities  and  services. 

American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers 

1800  E.  Oakton 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018 

Phone  (312)692-4121 

Exec.  Director:  Judy  Neel 

Professional  Safety:  Monthly 

Purpose:  Provides  public  sector  oriented 

safety  publications  and  seminars. 

Assn.  of  American  Railroads 

50  F  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20001 

Phone  (202)639-2100 

President  and  CEO:  WiUiam  H.  Dempsey 

Rail  News  Update:  Bi-monthly 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  railroad  industry. 

Assn.  of  Transportation  Practitioners 

1725  K  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  306 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Phone  (202)466-2080 
Exec.  Director.  E.  Dale  Jones 
Transportation  Practitioners  Journal:  Quar- 
terly 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  proper  admini- 
stration of  the  Revised  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  related  acts  and  other  laws 
regulating  transportation. 

Assn.  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United 
States 

1522  K  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  516 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone  (202)  785-3388 


Exec.  Director:  Paul  Marchand  ) 
The  Government  Report:  Bi-weekly 

Purpose:  To  advocate  for  the  rights  of  ji 

people  who  have  developmental  disabil-  ] 

ites  or  mental  retardation.  j 

Automotive  Farts  and  Accessories  Assn.  ] 

5100  Forbes  Blvd.       "  ; 

Lanham,  MD  20706  , 

Phone  (301)459-9110  \ 

Fax  (301)459-8145  ) 

President  Julian  Morris  ; 

APAA  Report:  Bi-monthly  ; 

Purpose:  To  represent  companies  that  i 

manufacture  and  seU  auto  parts  interna-  ] 

tionally.  \ 

\ 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuildeis  Assn.  ] 

6849  Old  Domiiuon  Drive  ( 

McLean,  VA  22101  | 

Phone  (703)790-1050  \ 

Exec.  Vice  President  William  Gager  , 

Wiat's  News:  Semi-monthly  j 

Purpose:  To  furnish  technical  information  ; 

through  seminars  and  product  catalogs  j 

and  to  provide  an  annual  convention  and  , 

trade  show.  j 

Canadian  Bus  Assn.  f 

170Metcalf  St  Suite  601 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  K2P  1P3  ) 

Phone  (613)238-1800  I 

Fax  (613)235-8304  [ 

Exec.  Director:  Frank  Trotter  \ 

CBA  Newsletter:  (Quarterly  j 
Purpose:  To  acquire,  compile  and  distrib-  j 

ute  information  and  data  of  value  to  | 

motor-coach  operators.  \ 

Canadian  Urban  Transit  Assn.  \ 

55  York  St.  Suite  901 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  M5J  1R7  i 
Phone  (416)365-9800 
Fax  (416)365-1295 

Manager  of  Planning  Services:  Charles 

Fitzsimmons 

Transit  Topics:  Monthly 

Mobility:  Quarterly  ' 

Purpose:  To  be  the  voice  of  the  transit 

industry  in  Canada. 

Center  for  Auto  Safety 
2001  S  St,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009  i 
Phone  (202)328-7700 
Exec.Director:  Clarence  Ditlow 
The  Lemon  Times:  Quarterly 
Impact:  Bi-monthly 

Purpose:  To  advocate  for  safer  vehicles 
and  highways. 
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Commercial  Vehicle  Safety  Alliance 

1620  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  1000 

Washington,  DC  20006 

Phone  (202)  775-8658 

Exec.  Director:  William  Piste 
I  CVSA  Newsletter:  Quarterly 
|!  Purpose:  To  represent  state  and  provincial 

I  agencies  responsible  for  commercial 
'  vehicles. 

II  Community  Transportation  Association 
I  of  America 

1  725  15th  St.,  N.W.  Suite  900 
'  Washington,  DC  20005 

Phone  (202)  628-1480 

Fax  (202)  737-9197 

Exec.  Director:  David  Raphael 

Community  Transportation  Reporter: 

Monthly 

CTAA  News:  Monthly 
Purpose:  To  improve  transportation  in 
rural  areas,  small  cities  and  among  the 
trar\sportation  disadvantaged.  CTAA's 
annual  Community  Transportation  EXPO 
combines  a  major  trade  show  and  a  wide 
variety  of  training  workshops  to  provide 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  and 
advancement  within  the  community 
transportation  industry 

Council  of  State  Policy  Planning 
Agencies 

400  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Rm.  285 
Washington,  DC  20001 
Phone  (202)  624-5386 
Exec.  Director:  James  Souby 
Purpose:  A  think  tank  for  the  nation's 
governors. 

Council  on  Alternate  Fuels 

1225  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  320 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone  (202)898-0711 
President:  Michael  Koleda 
Alternate  Fuels  News:  Monthly 
Purpose:  To  serve  companies  that  manu- 
facture alternate  fuels  and  to  provide 
ir\formation  to  the  public  on  alternate 
fuels. 

CTAA  Training  and  Professional 
Development 

725  15th  St.,  N.W. ,  Suite  900 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone  (202)  628-1480 
Fax  (202)  737-9197 
Training  Director:  Charles  Dickson 
Purpose:  To  provide  training  courses  in 
areas  of  transportation  planning,  manage- 
ment and  operations.  The  CTAA  Trar\sNet 
is  a  component  of  UMTA's  national  RTAP 
program  that  provides  peer-to-peer 
technical  assistance  in  all  areas  of  manage- 
ment and  operations. 


The  Foundation  Center 

79  5th  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10003 

ToU-free  (800)424-9836 

President:  Thomas  Buckman 

Purpose:  To  provide  information  on 

fovmdations  nationwide. 

Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  and 
Mobility 

1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone  (202)857-1200 
President:  Lester  P.  Lamm 
At  Issue:  Quarterly 
Purpose:  To  encourage  safe,  efficient, 
economical  use  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Institute  on  Aging 

647  Bellamy  Bldg. 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahasee,  FL  32306 

Phone  (904)644-2831 

Senior  Research  Associate:  Dr.  William 

Bell 

Purpose:  To  conduct  research  on  issues 
affecting  the  elderly  including  social 
services,  transportation  and  health  care. 

Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers 

525  School  St.,  S.W.,  Suite  410 

Washington,  EX:  20024 

Phone  (202)  554-8050 

Fax  (202)863-5486 

Exec.  Director:  Thomas  Brahms 

ITE  Journal:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  provide  technical  information 
and  assistance  to  transportation  engineers 
and  the  public. 

Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 

1005  N.  Glebe  Road,  Suite  800 

ArUngton,  VA  22201 

Phone  (703)247-1500 

President:  Brian  O'Neill 

Status  Report:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  help  reduce  losses  that  result 

from  motor  vehicle  collisions. 

International  Taxicab  Assn. 

3849  Farragut  Ave. 

Kensington,  MD  20895 

Phone  (301)946-5701 

Director  of  Research:  Greg  Davis 

Taxicab  Management:  Quarterly 

Dispatch  Newsletter:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  represent  the  interests  of  the 

for-profit  ground  transportation  industry. 

McTrans  Center 
University  of  Florida 


512  Weil  HaU 

Gainesville,  FL  32611 

Phone  (904)  392-0378 

Purpose:  To  provide  information  on 

microcomputers  in  transportation. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manuf  actxirers  Assn. 

7430  2nd  Ave.,  Suite  300 
Detroit,  MI  48202 
Phone  (313)872-4311 
Fax  (313)872-5400 

Chief  Exec.  President:  Thomas  Hanna 
Purpose:  To  represent  U.S.  manufacturers 
of  cars,  trucks  and  buses. 

National  Assn.  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging 

600  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W.,  Suite  208W 

Washington,  DC  20024 

Phone  (202)484-7520 

Exec.  Director:  Jonathan  D.  Linkous 

Network  News:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  disseminate  legislative 

information  to  local  area  agencies  on 

aging. 

National  Assn.  of  Counties 

440  1st  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20001 

Phone  (202)393-6226 

Fax  (202)  393-2630 

Exec.  Director:  John  Thomas 

County  News:  Semi-monthly 

Purpose:  To  represent  3,000  county 

governments  in  the  nation's  capitol. 

National  Assn.  of  Neighborhoods 

1651  Fuller  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20009 
Phone  (202)332-7766 
Exec.  Director:  Maria  Anderson 
NAN  Bulletin:  Quarterly 
Purpose:  To  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses  and  community  organiza- 
tions who  are  interested  in  peuticipating  in 
UMTA's  Entrepreneurial  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

National  Assn.  for  Pupil  Transportation 

P.O.  Box  745 

East  MoUne,  IL  61244 

Phone  (309)  755-1060 

Exec.  Secretary:  Paula  Harma 

NAPT  Newsletter:  Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  represent  school  districts  in 

the  U.S.  and  Canada  who  own  and  operate 

their  own  school  bus  fleets. 
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National  Assn.  of  State  Units  on  Aging 

2033  K  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  304 

Washington,  EXZ  20006 

Phone  (202)  785-0707 

Exec.  Director:  Daniel  Quirk 

Purpose:  To  serve  the  state  units  on  aging 

and  the  elderly. 

National  Assn.  of  Towns  and  Townships 

1522  K  St.;sr.W.,  Suite  730 

Washington,  DC  20005 

Phone  (202)737-5200 

Exec.  Director:  Jeffrey  H.  Shiff 

Purpose:  To  serve  small  town  officials  by 

keeping  them  aware  of  federal  issues  that 

impact  small  towns. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Information 

P.O.  Box  2345 
Rockville,  MD  20852 
Phone  (301)468-2600 
Prevention  Pipeline:  Bi-monthly 
Purpose:  To  disseminate  informational 
materials  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 

444  N.  Capitol  St.  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20001 
Phone  (202)624-5400 
Exec.  Director:  William  Pound 
State  Legislatures:  Monthly 
Federal  Update:  Bi-weekly 
F*urpose:  To  represent  the  50  state  legisla- 
tures. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

925  15th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  EXZ  20005 

Phone  (202)347-8800 

Exec.  Director:  Lawrence  Smedley 

Senior  Citizens  News:  Monthly 

Purpose:  An  advocacy  organization  for 

senior  citizens. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging 

600  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W.,  W.  Wing  100 
Washington,  DC  20024 
Phone  (202)479-1200 
Exec.  Director:  Dr.  Daniel  Thursz 
Perspective  on  Aging:  Bi-monthly 
Current  Literature  on  Aging:  (Quarterly 
Purpose:  To  serve  professionals  who  work 
in  the  field  of  aging. 

National  Governors  Assn. 

444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Phone  (202)624-5300 

Exec.  Director:  Raymond  Sheppach 


National  League  of  Cities 

1301  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20004 
Phone  (202)626-3000 
Fax  (202)  626-3043 
Director:  Alan  Beals 
Nation's  Cities:  Weekly 
Purpose:  To  represent  municipal  govern- 
ments in  matters  of  federal  poUcy  affecting 
dties  and  towns. 

National  Safety  Council 

444  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

Phone  (312)527-4800 

President:  T.C.  Gilchrest 

Purpose:  To  educate  and  influence  society 

to  adopt  safety  and  health  policies. 

National  School  Transportation  Assn. 

P.O.  Box  2639 
Springfield,  VA  22152 
Phone  (703)644-0700 
Exec.  Director:  Karen  Finkel 
National  School  Bus  Report:  (Quarterly 
Purpose:  To  represent  school  bus  contrac- 
tors in  matters  before  congress  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Assn. 

1250  Eye  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20005 

Phone  (202)  789-2300 

Toll-free  (800)876-8372 

Fax  (202)682-3999 

Exec.  Director:  Philip  Friedlander,  Jr. 

Dealer  News:  Monthly 

Membergram  Newsletter.  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  provide  educational  resources, 

health  insurance  and  other  support  to 

independent  dealers  and  retreaders. 

National  Tour  Assn. 

546  E.  Main 

Lexington,  KY  40508 

Phone  (606)253-1036 

Fax  (606)231-9837 

Exec.  Director  Hank  Phillips 

Tuesday:  Bi-weekly 

Courier:  Monthly 

Tours:  Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  provide  consumer  protection  and 
a  code  of  ethics  for  tour  operators  cmd 
suppliers. 

National  Organization  on  Disability 

910  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  600 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Phone  (202)293-5960 
Fax  (202)293-7999 
President:  Alan  Reich 


Report:  Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  bring  disabled  persons  into 
full  participation  in  American  life. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

801  18th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20006 

Phone:  (202)  872-1300 

ToU-free  (800)  424-8200 

Fax  (202)785^52 

Exec.  Director  R.  Jack  Powell 

Paraplegia  News:  Monthly 

Sports  and  Spokes:  Bi-Monthly 

Purpose:  To  serve  paraplegic  veterans. 

Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute 

Research  Bldg.  B 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  PA  16802 
Phone  (814)865-1891 
Fax  (814)865-3039 
Director:  J.  J.  Henry 

Purpose:  To  conduct  research  in  the  field 
of  transportation  including  rural  transit. 
Operates  UMTA's  bus-testing  facility  at 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Public  Private  Transportation  Network 

Comsis  Corporation 

8737  Colesville  Road,  Suite  1100 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

Phone  (301)588-0800 

Toll-free  (800)  522-PPTN 

Fax  (301)588-5922 

Senior  Analyst:  Hal  Morgan 

PPTN  Network  News:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  provide  technical  assistance 

on  privatization  in  the  transit  industry. 

Public  Risk  and  Insurance  Management 
Assn. 

1117  N.  19th  St.,  Suite  900 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

Phone  (703)528-7701 

Fax  (703)  528-7966 

Director:  Bradley  Johnson 

Public  Risk:  Bi-monthly 

RiskWatch:  Bi-weekly 

Purpose:  To  promote  professionalism  in 

matters  of  risk  management  throughout 

public  agencies. 

r 

RTAF  National  Resource  Center 

Community  Transportation  Assn.  of  j 

America  | 

725  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  900 

Washington,  DC  20005  j 

RTAP  Hotline  (800)527-8279 

RTAP  On-Line  (202)  628-2537  (modem) 

Coordinator:  Chris  Zeilinger 

Purpose:  A  national  clearinghouse  for  the 

ojmmuruty  transportation  industry  that 

includes  a  toll-free  information  hotline  and 
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a  comprehensive  electronic  bulletin  board 
service. 

,  Statewide  Transportation  Programs 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
P.O.  Box  413 
,  Milwaukee,  WI 53201 
Phone  (414)229-4422 
Contact  Christine  Alaspa 
Piirp)Ose:  To  provide  transportation 
training  courses  and  materials. 

j  Technology  Sharing  Program 

!  Office  of  Research  &  Tech,  U.S.  DOT 

400  7th  St.,  S.W.,  DRT-1 

Washington,  DC  20590 

I  Phone  (202)366-4997 

I  Fax  (202)366-3272 

Contact:  Norm  Paulhus 

Purpose:  To  provide  information  and 

publicatioi\s  to  the  transportation  industry. 

Transportation  Accounting  Consortium 

j  I  Michigan  Dept.  of  Social  Services 
P.O.  Box  30037,  Suite  212 
Lansing,  MI  48909 
Phone  (517)  373-8059 
Contact:  Ken  Malkowski 
Purpose:  To  provide  transportation 
accounting  information. 


Transportation  Institute 

5201  Auth  Way,  5th  Floor 
Camp  Springs,  MD  20746 
Phone  (301)347-2590 
Fax  (301)423-0634 
President:  James  L.  Henry 
Purpose:  To  provide  research  and  educa- 
tion to  the  maritime  industry. 

Transportation  Research  Board 

2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20418 

Phone  (202)334-2934 

Toll-free  (800)424-9818 

Fax  (202)  334-2003 

Exec.  Director:  Thomas  Deen 

T.R.  News:  Bi-monthly 

Purpose:  To  expedite  the  flow  of  research 

in  and  for  the  transportation  industry. 

Transportation  Safety  Institute 

Mass  Transit  Safety  and  Security  Division 

6500  S.  MacArthur  Blvd.,  DMA-610 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 

Phone  (405)680-3153 

Fax  (405)680-3521 

Manager:  Robert  Lower 

Purpose:  To  provide  transportation 

training  courses  and  materials. 


Travel  Industry  Assn.  of  America 

1133  21st  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  22036 
Phone  (202)293-1433 
Fax  (202)293-3155 
President:  Edward  Book 
Newsline:  Monthly 

Purpose:  To  provide  the  travel  industry 
with  news,  information  and  legislative 
insights. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Research 
Information  Service  (UMTRIS) 

Transportation  Research  Board 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20418 
Phone  (202)334-3250 
Fax  (202)334-2003 
Manager:  Suzanne  Crowther 
Urban  Transportation  Abstracts:  Semi- 
annual 

Purpose:  Maintains  on-line  database  of 
abstracts  of  technical  papers,  journal 
articles,  research  reports  and  statistical 
sources  in  transit. 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Transportation 
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National  Resources 


p.  O.  Box  96575 
Washington,  DC  20090-6575 
Phone  (202)653-6305 
Fax  (202)  653-6327 
Administrator  Martin  Fitzpatrick 
Purpose:  To  provide  technical  and 
administrative  direction,  coordination  and 
leadership  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  agricultural  and  rural 
transportation  policies  and  programs  of 
USDA. 

United  Bus  Owners  of  America 

1300  L  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  1050 

Washington,  DC  20005 

Phone  (202)484-5623 

ToU-free  (800)  424-8262 

Fax  (202)  898-0484 

Exec.  Director  Wayne  J.  Smith 

The  Docket:  Bi-weekly 

Purpose:  To  provide  support  and  a 

legislative  voice  for  bus  owners  before 

regulatory  bodies. 

United  Way  of  America 

701  N.  Fairfax  St. 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-2045 
Phone  (703)  836-7100 
Fax  (703)  683-7840 
Exec.  Director  WiUiam  Aramony 
Community:  (Quarterly 
Innovations  For  a  Second  Century:  Bi- 
monthly 

Purpose:  To  help  meet  health  and  human 
care  needs  through  a  vast  network  of  local 
charitable  groups  and  volunteers. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Transportation 
Center 

2011  Learned  HaU 

The  University  of  Kansas 

Lawrence,  KS  66045 

Phone  (913)  864-5655 

Fax  (913)  864-3199 

Contact:  Pat  Weaver 

PC-Transmission:  Monthly 

Kansas  Trans  Reporter.  (Quarterly 

Purpose:  To  provide  information  on 

transportation  with  concentrations  on 

rural  transportation  and  computers  in 

transportation. 

University  Research  Corporation 

7200  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Suite  600 
Bethesda,  MD  20814-4820 
Phone  (301)654-8338 
Fax  (301)  654-5976 

Senior  Vice  President:  Sheldon  Steinberg 
Purpose:  Prepares  training  modules  and 
materials  for  the  national  RTAP  program. 


Industry  Publications 

The  Bus  Operator 

Tom  Jackson  and  Associates 

1210  8th  Ave.  S. 

Nashville,  TN  37203 

(615)  242-7747 

Bi-monthly 

Bus  Ride 

Friendship  Publications,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1472 
Spokane,  WA  99210 
(509)  328-9181 
8  times  aimually 

Community  Transportation  Reporter 
CTAA 

725  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  900 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  628-1480 
Monttdy 

Mass  Transit 

PTN  Publishing  Company 
21 0  Crossways  Park  Drive 
Woodbury,  NY  11797 
(516)  496-8000 
Monthly 

Metro 

Bobit  Publishing  Company 
2512  Artesia  Blvd. 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278 
(213)  376-8788 
7  times  annually 


Passenger  Transport 
American  Public  Transit  Assn. 
1201  New  York  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  898-4000 
Weekly 

School  Bus  Fleet 

Bobit  Publishing  Company 

2512  Artesia  Blvd. 

Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278 

(213)  376-8788 

6  times  annually 

TRNews 

Transportation  Research  Board 
2101  Constitiition  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20418 

(202)  334-2933 
Bi-monthly 

Taxicab  Management 
International  Taxicab  Assn. 
3849  Farragut  Ave. 
Kensington,  MD  20895 
(301)946-5700 
Semi-annual 

Transportation  Quarterly 

Eno  Foundation  for  Transportation 

Box  2055 

Westport,  CT  06880 

(203)  227-i852 
Quarterly 
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MYTH  2:  The  more  competition  the 
better. 

EXPERIENCE:  Private  contraaors 
need  a  certain  volume  of  business  to 
make  participation  feasible.  If  the  mar- 
ket is  divided  into  too  many  segments, 
no  one  can  make  a  profit. 

MYTH  3:  Contracting  to  private  opera- 
tors always  reduces  costs  and  govern- 
ment growth. 

EXPERIENCE:  The  large  initial  invest- 
ment for  specialized  equipment  means 
that  often  a  limited  number  of  local 
firms  have  the  potential  for  providing 
services.  This  shortage  of  available  or 
interested  operators  gives  government 
agencies  litde  choice  when  choosing 
operators  and  no  means  of  replacing 
unsatisfaaory  ones. 


MYTH  4:  Competition  is  the  main 
mechanism  for  holding  do^Ti  costs  and 
upgrading  transportation  services. 

EXPERIENCE:  Evidence  suggests  that 
traditional  economic  doctrines  about 
competition  do  not  apply  to  contraa- 
ing  out.  A  shortage  of  responsive, 
responsible  providers  makes  effective 
competition  difficuk.  Local  officials 
often  lack  the  desire  or  ability  to  create 
a  competitive  environment. 

MYTH  5:  Supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions must  be  independent  for  compe- 
tition to  be  successful. 

EXPERIENCE:  Providers  create  and 
shape  needs.  Consumers  seldom  enter 
the  market  place  with  a  desire  for  a 


particular  service.  Providers  use  infor- 
mation and  specialized  equipment  to 
mold  preferences. 

We  need  further  study  both  of  the 
benefits  of  private  seaor  contracting 
and  the  role  of  nonprofits.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
Only  when  each  participant  under- 
stands the  goals  and  constraints  of  the 
other  can  a  successful  contractual  rela- 
tionship be  established. 


For  more  information  or  the  complete 
guidelines  below,  contact  Dave  Cyra,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  -  Ext.,  Stateu/ide  Pro- 
grams, Milwaukee,  WI 53201.  Tel:  (414) 
963-4427. 


A  Short  Guide  to  Writing  Contracts 


The  success  of  a  private/public 
partnership  depends  on  a  well- 
written  contract  Suggestions  for 
writing  effective  contracts  follow. 

Write  clear,  fair  contracts. 

Contracts  must  be  all-inclusive  and  very 
specific.  Don't  make  general  references 
to  compliance  and  expea  private  oper- 
ators to  know  what  you  want.  Help 
providers  achieve  compliance  by  deter- 
mining all  possible  faaors  in  advance; 
licensing  regulations,  for  example, 
should  be  discussed  during  the  plan- 
ning stages.  Keep  the  size  of  the  service 
area  reasonable  and  make  the  contraa 
period  long  enough  so  that  operators 
can  spread  out  the  cost  of  capital 
expenditures. 

Be  as  open  as  possible. 

Tell  operators  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  reason  for  soliciting  bids. 
Operators  will  also  need  to  know 
about  capital  investment  requirements, 
payment  schedules,  profitability  ceil- 
ings, amount  of  paperwork  involved, 
training  and  insurance  requirements, 
union  stipulations,  depreciation  peri- 
ods, and  marketing  requirements. 
Openness  at  the  beginning  is  the 


groundwork  for  successful  communica- 
tion throughout  the  contractual 
relationship. 

Request  qualifications  and 
visit  sites. 

Qualifications  should  include  strong 
financial  statements,  documented  train- 
ing and  maintenance  procedures,  and 
the  ability  to  meet  insurance  require- 
ments and  keep  proper  records.  Re- 
view the  operator's  current  accounting 
procedures.  Operators  should  also  sub- 
mit a  list  of  current  customers.  Site 
visits  should  include  thorough  inspec- 
tions of  maintenance  facilities  and  in- 
terviews with  staff  If  subcontracts  are 
proposed,  visit  those  sites. 

Demand  high,  but  reasonable, 
service  standards. 

Monitor  driver  training  and  perform- 
ance; standards  should  be  dearly  delin- 
eated in  the  contract  Equipment 
should  have  low  maintenance,  good 
fuel  economy,  and  the  capacity  to 
match  ridership.  Assign  costs  to  specific 
indicators  of  performance  failure  in  the 
contract  Make  sure,  however,  that  you 
are  very  specific  about  what  will  be 
considered  a  failure  to  comply  For 


example,  will  the  operator  be  penal- 
ized if  a  heater  is  broken  for  one  day 
or  for  a  week? 

Keep  record-keeping  simple  but 
thorough. 

Don't  make  accountability  so  arduous 
that  extra  costs  are  created  Records 
should  reflea  performance  and  actual 
costs.  Reduce  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion collection  at  the  operator's  end 
and  try  to  fit  accounting  requirements 
into  the  operation's  existing  system. 


For  more  information,  consult  the  follow- 
ing publications: 

Taxi-Based  Special  Transit  Sennces.  In- 
stitute of  Transportation  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California — Irvine.  1983.  Ill 
pp.  $18.95.  PB84-101625. 

Taxicabs  as  Public  Transit  Public  Technol- 
ogy, Inc.  1980.  39  pp.  $9  95.  PB82-154055. 

Taxis,  The  Public  and  Paratransit:  A  Coor- 
dination Primer.  Multisystems,  Inc  1978. 
170  pp.  $22.95.  PB85-214286. 

To  order,  contact  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield. 
VA  22161.  Tel.{703)  487-4650. 
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This  Document  was  Written  for  the 

Public-Private  Transportation  Network  (PPTN) 
An  UMTA  Sponsored  Technical  Assistance  Program 


PPTN 
is  managed  by 

COMSIS  Corporation 
8737  Colesville  Road 
Suite  1100 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 

(800)  522  -  7786 
(301)  588  -  0800 


The  contents  of  this  paper  reflect  the  views  of  author.  They- are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Public  Private  Transportation  Network,  COMSIS 
Corporation  or  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 


A  GUIDE  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  CONTRACT  MONITORING 


Introduction 

With  the  encouragement  state  and  federal  governments,  an  increasing  number 
transportation  agencies  are  contracting  various  on-street  transportation  services  to  the 
private  sector.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  sponsoring  agency,  whether  it  be  a  public  transit 
or  non-profit  agency,  to  insure  that  the  services  provided  meet  user  needs  and  comply  with 
contractual  requirements.  This  includes  service  quantity,  quality,  safety  and  courtesy,  asset 
maintenance  and  reporting  requirements. 

Exact  needs  will  vary  by  the  specifics  of  the  service  contracted.  Considerations 
include: 

o       Agency  Size 

0       Type  of  Service  Contracted 

(e.g.,  demand-response  vs.  fixed-route  vs.  client  transportation) 
0       Size  of  Contract 

(measured  by  the  nimiber  of  vehicles,  service  hours  or  service  miles) 
0       Mix  of  Contracted  vs.  In-House  Services 
0       Assets  Provided  by  the  Contractor  and  Agency 
0       Used  vs.  New  Vehicles 
0       Capabilities  of  the  Sponsoring  Agency 
0       Contract  Arrangements 

(e.g.,  payment  basis,  contractor  handling  of  fare  revenue,  other) 

The  contracting  agency  should  weigh  each  of  these  when  designing  its  monitoring 
program.  The  following  sections  outline  approaches  to  insure  service  quality  and  quantity 
without -undue  cost. 
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Starting  Point:  The  Procurement  Process 

A  pro-active  approach  to  service  monitoring  wdll  help  avoid  the  need  to  employ 
sanctions  or  legal  remedies.  The  procurement  process  itself  is  the  beginning  point  of  this 
activity.  Agencies  must  include  their  exact  needs,  requirements  and  sanctions  in  the 
procurement  documents  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  clearly  define  responsibilities.  These  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

o       Personnel  Needs,  Qualifications  and  Training 

0       Facilities  and  Equipment 

0       Responsibility  for  Major  Vehicle  Maintenance 

0       Safety  Programs 

0       Reporting  Requirements 

0       Service  Standards 

0        Incentives  and  Sanctions  (penalties)  for  Non-Compliance 

(based  on  clearly-defined  service  standards) 
0       Payment  Basis  and  Timetable 

The  above  must  be  incorporated  into  the  contract  document  itself  in  their  final  form. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  negotiate  final  requirements  with  the  selected  contractor.  Failure  to 
incorporate  these  in  the  contraa  will  impinge  on  the  agency's  ability  to  enforce  the  contract 
and  insure  that  services  are  properly  delivered. 

Overview 

The  best  method  to  ensure  proper  contract  performance  is  to  monitor  the  contractor 
on  a  continual  basis.  This  need  not  be  an  exhaustive,  expensive  exercise,  especially  if  a 
Villing  and  able'  contractor  has  been  chosen  through  a  well-run  solicitation/selection 
process.  It  is  not  a  reactive  program,  but  one  which  is  considered  throughout  every  step 
throughout  the  process  leading  to  a  contract.  The  procurement  docimient  and  resulting 
contract- should  clearly  outline  service  standards  and  reportiQg  requirements. 

Proper  monitoring  will  not  only  assure  administrative  compliance,  service  quality  and 
service  quantity,  but  should  concurrently  be  a  means  to  identify  problems.  The  objective 
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is  to  improve  transit  services,  not  punish  the  contractor.  Problem  identification  should  lead 
to  discussions  to  resolve  any  problem  reasonably  and  promptly.  The  contractor  must  be 
involved  in  appropriate  discussions  for  this  goal  to  be  achieved.  Only  after  the  contractor 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  correct  deficiencies  should  penalties  be  applied. 

Data 

Information  is  the  key  to  effective  monitoring.  Information  requirements  will  vary 
by  the  type  of  service,  agency  practice,  Section  15  requirements  (urban  properties  only), 
state  and  local  reporting  needs,  extent  of  agency  contracting,  planning  needs,  incentives  & 
penalties  and  marketing  programs.  Existing  data  sources  should  be  examined  and  used 
whenever  possible.  Scheduling  information;  client  counts  by  counselors,  street  supervisors, 
and  checkers;  planning  and  marketing  surveys;  etc.  may  all  be  accessed  for  unbiased, 
accurate  information.  Further  or  specialized  needs  may  be  met  by  requiring  the  contractor 
to  periodically  supply  information  in  a  pre-established  form.  This  becomes  a  basis  for  a 
three-step  performance  monitoring  process. 

Monitoring  Means  -  Exception  Basis 

Performance  monitoring  is  best  performed  on  an  exception  basis  to  minimize  costs 
and  avoid  interference  with  efficient  operations  practices.  Well-run  services  which  meet 
agency  requirements  will  require  fewer  efforts  than  a  problem  operation. 

A  three  step  process  is  recommended  to  monitor  the  services. 

Step  1.  Reports 

Contractors  should  periodically  report  to  the  agency  on  a  variety  of  topics.  This 
report,  usually  on  a  monthly  basis,  is  in  a  pre-agreed  format  with  established  information- 
Complete  reports  are  especially  important  when  the  agency  operates  little  or  no  service 
itself,  and  therefore  has  limited  first-hand  knowledge  of  actual  service  conditions.  A 
professional  transit  contractor  will  periodically  measure  his  performance  in  a  continual 
process  .of  improving  service  and  reducing  costs. 

Only  relevant  data  should  be  required  in  these  reports,  as  superfluous  data  collection 
only  raises  both  contractor  and  agency  costs.  Reports  usually  encompass  some  or  all  of  the 
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items  below.  Note  that  this  list  was  compiled  for  agencies  which  lease  their  vehicles  to  the 
contractor  and  require  extensive  data  reporting.  Small  contracts,  and  those  for  which  the 
contractor's  vehicles  are  used,  require  less  information. 


Common  Data  Needs 


0 


Measures  for  Incentives  and  Penalties 


0 


Operating  Data 


Miles  and  Hours 

00      Total  and  revenue 

00      Platform,  if  a  payment  or  measurement  basis 
00      By  vehicle  (public  vehicles  used)  and  total 
Ridership 

00      Fare  category 

00      Wheelchair  vs.  non-wheelchair 

Service  Quality  Measures 

00      On-time  performance 

00      Passenger  Complaints 

00      Trips  completed/missed;  ratio;  explanation 

Efficiency  Measures 

00      Passenger  mile  data  (if  required  for  Section  15  reports) 
00      Appropriate  measures  such  as  passengers  per  mile,  hour  or 
vehicle  trip 

00      Cost  parameters,  such  as  cost  per  passenger,  mile  or  hour  of 

service,  as  appropriate 
Fare  Revenue 

00      By  category,  if  applicable 
Customer  Input  &  Contractor  Findings 


o 


Maintenance  Data 


Updated  Reet  Listings 

Overview  of  Maintenance  Activities 
00      PMI's  and  major  repair  work 
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Warranty  Activity 

00      Overview  and  any  share  of  warranty  reimbursement  due  the 

public  agency 
Fleet  Availability 

00      Number  of  vehicles  available  for  service,  noting  any  variations 

from  contract  requirements 
Fluids  Consumption  (by  vehicle  and  fleet  for  public  vehicles) 
Personnel  and  Work  Force  Composition 
Air  Conditioning  and  Heater  Functioning 

0  Other 

Accident/Incident  Briefs 

00  This  generally  includes  findings,  effects  on  passengers  and 
actions  taken.  The  contractor  is  usually  required  to  make 
determinations  as  to  accident  preventability  according  to  agency 
or  National  Safety  Council  guidelines. 

Training 

Key  Personnel  Changes 

Suggested  Improvements  -  service,  safety,  other 
Accounting  Information  (cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts) 
Goals  and  Accomplishments 
Agency  Property  Status 
Survey  Data 
Special  Topics 

Monthly  reports  are  generally  sufficient  and  cost  effective  to  meet  agency  concerns. 
More  frequent  reporting,  while  perhaps  desirable,  will  increase  costs  to  all  parties.  All 
reporting  requirements  should  be  outlined  in  the  solicitation  document  and  incorporated 
into  the  final  contract. 

Step  2.  Periodic  Meetings 

The  second  component  of  the  monitoring  plan  is  communication.    A  monthly 
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meeting  is  recommended  to  discuss  the  contractor's  report  and  topics  of  mutual  concern, 
Dialogue  is  useful  to  explain  data,  anticipate  problems,  resolve  differences  and  improve 
service.  A  relatively  unstructured  format  is  also  recommended  to  foster  two-way 
communication  and  focus  on  problem  resolution. 

Participants  should  include  the  contractor's  resident  manager  and  relevant  senior 
personnel.  Agency  personnel  should  include  the  designated  point  of  contact  (COTR)  and 
other  appropriate  persons.  Contractor  central  office  staff  are  usually  included  only  when 
amendments  or  serious  problems  will  be  discussed. 

Step  3.    Field  Checks 

The  final  component  of  a  complete  monitoring  program  is  verification  of  contractor 
performance  by  agency  personnel  or  representatives.  Field  checks  and  site  visits  serve  to 
confirm  data  gathered  by  the  contractor  or  others.  They  are  generally  limited  in  number, 
designed  to  spot-check  performance  when  the  agency  is  pleased.  Problem  areas  may 
require  more  detailed  investigation,  including  statistically  valid  surveys,  performance  audits 
and  investigative  activities.  Care  must  be  taken  to  not  interfere  with  the  contractor's 
normal  conduct  of  his  business  or  cause  unnecessary  costs.  Monthly  visits  to  the 
contractor's  operations  base  are  reasonable. 

Field  checks  may  be  combined  with  other  agency  activities  whenever  possible.  These 
may  include  planning  department,  MPO  or  other  surveys;  use  of  existing  street  supervisors 
and  checkers;  customer  input  investigations;  liaison  with  other  entities  serviced  by  the 
operation;  visits  to  contractor  facilities;  etc.  The  use  of  covert  and  oven  ride  checks  is 
certainly  possible,  especially  when  deficiencies  are  suspected.  It  is  important  to  utilize 
unbiased,  trained  persoimel  for  this  activity.  If  properly  trained  personnel  (e.g.,  for 
checking  maintenance  of  publicly-owned  vehicles)  are  not  immediately  available,  the  agency 
should  consider  acquiring  expertise  from  outside  sources. 

Common  field  checks  encompass: 

0        On-Road  Service  Quantity  and  Quality  Sampling 
On  Time  Performance 
Courtesy  &  Attire 

Ride  Time  (demand-response  services) 
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Vehicle  Appearance 
Safety  Checks 


0 


Site  Checks 


A/ C  and  Heater  Tests 
Facilities  Maintenance 
Safety  Equipment 

Vehicle  Maintenance  and  Other  Records 

Vehicle  Inspections  and  Comparison  Against  Required  Maintenance 
Activities 

Environmental  Requirements  (eg.,  underground  tanks,  emissions 
standards) 

Agency  Property  Stams 


These  are  generally  performed  at  the  end  of  a  contractor's  service 
period  and  no  more  frequently  than  annually.  Cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts,  if  ever  utilized,  should  be  monitored  more  closely  through 
data  inclusion  in  monthly  reports.  Most  transit  operations  contracts 
are  of  a  fixed  or  fixed-unit-cost  basis  and  require  little  financial 
monitoring. 

The  use  of  reimbursement  per  vehicle  mile  payment  basis 
requires  that  vehicle  mileage  be  carefully  checked  to  insure  payment 
only  for  allowable  miles. 

Urban  properties  must  gather  certain  financial  information  for 
XJMTA  Section  15  reports.  This  may  be  done  through  contractor 
submittal  of  audited  financial  statements  corresponding  with  the 
agency's  fiscal  year. 


0 


0 


Passenger  Surveys 
Financial  Audits 


o 


Telephone  Inquiries 


Insurance  Status 
Licensing  and  Certifications 
oo      Local  Business 
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00      State  Operating  Rights 

00  Vehicles 

Credit  Status  with  Vendors 

o       Trip  Verification  (demand-response  and  client  transportation  systems) 

This  entails  the  random  telephone  survey  of  5  to  10  percent  of  daily 
riders  to  verify  that  trips  were  taken  and  to  inquire  about  service 
quality.  The  technique  may  be  valid  in  large,  multiple  provider  or 
scrip-based  systems.  Experience  shows  that  such  inquiries  are  very 
useful  to  the  sponsoring  agency,  but  that  they  must  be  made  within  one 
week  of  the  passenger  trip.  Call-takers  could  perform  this  function  at 
little  or  no  additional  cost. 

Telephone  trip  verification  inherently  requires  that  ridership  and 
client  data  be  available  to  the  agency  on  a  prompt  basis.  Use  of 
interactive  data  bases  and  scheduling  systems  enable  this  process  to  be 
accomplished  smoothly. 

Cost 

The  cost  of  performance  monitoring  should  be  minimized  to  protect  the  cost  savings 
obtained  through  contracting.  Typical  monitoring  costs  total  3  to  7  percent  of  a  contractor's 
annual  value.  Activities  costing  less  than  3%  may  be  inadequate  to  protect  the  agency. 
Costs  exceeding  7%  should  be  investigated  as  potentially  unproductive  or  indicative  of 
contractor  problems. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on  a  fullv-allocated  costing  process  for  agency  costs. 
Accordingly,  they  are  not  necessarily  in  addition  to  current  agency  administrative/ 
monitoring  costs.  Exact  costs  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  the  solicitation  document 
is  released.  Contractor  costs  of  complying  with  a  monitoring  program  are  not  included  in 
the  3  to  7  percent  guideline,  but  should  also  be  considered.  The  public  agency  bears  the 
cost  of  -  contractor  compliance  through  an  increased  bid  price.  A  balance  between 
contractor  requirements  and  agency  activities,  coupled  with  a  reliable  private  operator,  will 
minimize  costs  and  protect  the  public. 
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Contractor  Self-Monitoring 

Good  management  policy  links  the  contractor  and  agency  to  create  common  goals. 
Linkage  may  be  achieved  through: 

o       Tying  Reimbursement  to  Service  Quality 
Incentives 

00  Payment  per  passenger,  bonuses  for  exceeding  parameters  such 
as  roadcall  intervals,  passengers  per  hour,  revenue  as  a  result 
of  contractor  marketing,  etc. 

Gain-Sharing 

0        Use  of  Privately  Owned  Vehicles  for  Other  Services 
Drivers  compensated  for  charter  services  sold 
Vehicles  may  be  maintained  to  higher  standards 
Reduces  charges  to  agency  for  capital  assets 

0        Ongoing  Dialogue 

0       Potential  for  Contract  Option  Years 

Summary 

Contract  monitoring  is  an  important  component  of  a  successful  public-private 
partnership,  but  it  need  not  be  an  extensive  or  consuming  activity  for  either  party.  The 
techniques  presented  in  this  paper  are  useful  tools  which  must  be  implemented  with 
concern  for  the  cost  to  each  party  and  the  degree  of  trust  between  the  agency  and  its 
contractors. 

The  best  tool  to  insure  performance  is  the  choice  of  a  Svilling  and  able'  contractor: 
one  that  will  share  the  professional  concerns  of  the  agency  and  perform  accordingly.  It  may 
be  appropriate  to  not  choose  the  lowest  cost  contractor  if  that  cost  is  considered  insufficient 
to  render  the  required  services. 

Three  steps  are  recommended  to  ensure  proper  performance  at  mim'Trmm  cost  after 
the  contract  begins: 

Step  1.  Use  of  Periodic  Reports 
Step  2.  Periodic  Meetings 
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Step  3.  Field  Checks 
Should  perfonnance  be  inadequate,  appropriate  steps  must  be  immediately  taken  to 
correct  deficiencies.  This  is  when  having  a  "willing  and  able"  contractor  and  the  contractual 
means  to  force  proper  behavior  becomes  vital.  The  objective  remains  to  deliver  the  proper 
services,  not  to  berate  the  contractor.  The  agency,  however,  has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
to  ensure  contract  performance. 
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Appendices 


Primary  Agency  Monitoring  Actions 

o  Include  needs  in  procurement  and  contract  documents 

0  Designate  appropriate  persoimel 

o  Require  and  Screen  reports 

0  Conduct  contractor  meetings 

o  Spot-check  performance 

o  Conduct  field  checks  as  necessary 

o  Review  citizen  and  rider  input 

o  Special  data  collection/reports 

o  Monitor/audit  fare  receipts 

o  Investigate  insurance  coverages  and  licenses 


Information  Needs  Checklist 


1.  Measures  for  Incentives  and  Penalties 

2.  Operating  Data 

Miles  and  Hours 
Total,  Revenue,  Platform 

3.  Ridership 

Fare  category 

Wheelchair  vs.  non-wheelchair 

4.  Service  Quality  Measures 

On-time  performance 
Passenger  Complaints 
Trips  completed/missed 

5.  Efficiency  Measures 

Passenger  mile  data  (if  required  for  Section  15  reports) 
Passengers  per  mile,  hour  or  vehicle  trip 

Cost  parameters,  such  as  cost  per  passenger,  mile  or  hour  of  service 

6.  Fare  Revenue 

7.  Customer  Input  &  Contractor  Findings 

8.  Maintenance  Data 

Updated  Reet  Listings 
Overview  of  Maintenance  Activities 
PMI's  and  major  repair  work 
Fleet  Availability 
Warranty  Activity 

Air  Conditioning  and  Heater  Functioning 

Fluids  Consumption  (by  vehicle  and  fleet  for  public  vehicles) 

9.  Personnel  and  Work  Force  Composition 

10.  Other 

Accident/Incident  Briefs 
Training 

Suggested  Improvements  -  service,  safety,  other 
Accoimting  Information  (cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts) 
Goals  and  Accomplishments 
Agency  Property  Status 
Survey  Data 


11.  Special  Topics 


Field  Cheric?;  T  i?rtnTig 


1.  On-Road  Service  Quantity  and  Quality  Sampling 
On  Time  Performance 
Courtesy  &  Attire 

Ride  Time  (demand-response  services) 
Vehicle  Appearance 
Safety  Checks 

2.  Site  Checks 

A/C  and  Heater  Tests 
Facilities  Maintenance 
Safety  Equipment 

Vehicle  Maintenance  and  Other  Records 
Vehicle  Inspections 

Comparison  Against  Required  Maintenance  Activities 

Quality  of  Work 

Overall  Reet  Condition 
Enviroimiental  Requirements 

Underground  tanks 

Emissions  standards) 
Agency  Property  Status  and  Condition 

3.  Passenger  Surveys 

4.  Financial  Audits 

Monthly  (cost  +  fixed  fee) 
Quarterly  (cost  +  fixed  fee) 
Annual 

End  of  Contract  (local  or  state  requirement?) 

5.  Telephone  Inquiries 

Insurance  Status 

Licensing  and  Certifications 

Local  Business 

State  Operating  Rights 

Vehicles 
Credit  Status  with  Vendors 

6.  Trip  Verification  (demand-response  and  client  transportation  systems) 

7.  Section  15  Reporting  Requirements 


8.  State  Reporting  Requirements 


EFFECTIVELY 

MARKETING 
COMMUNITY 
TRANSPORTATION 


by  Bob  Prowda 

Many  people  confuse  marketing 
with  advertising.  That's  because  the 
most  influential  and  visible  part  of 
marketing  is  media  advertising. 

Marketing,  however,  is  much  more 
than  advertising.  For  community  tran- 
sit agencies,  marketing  is  about  im- 
proving transit  services. 

Marketing  can  be  defined  as 
a  set  of  carefully  planned 
activities  developed  to 
\^  meet  specific  goals. 
<3  \    These  goals  may 

concern  retaining 
present  riders, 
attracting 
new 
riders 
or  in- 
creas- 
ing local 
revenue. 
Marketing 
involves  boosting 
transit's  image  and 
appeal,  gaining  posi- 
tive media  coverage  and 
establishing  the  value  of  the 
service  to  connmunity  leaders. 

Retaining  Ridership 

Every  agency  providing  services  to 
the  general  public  must  be  concerned 
with  retaining  current  customers. 
Even  people  considered  transit-de- 
pendent have  options:  to  not  make  the 
trip  or  to  get  a  ride  from  a  friend  or 


relative.  It  is  far  easier,  and  less 
expensive,  to  keep  a  current  customer 
than  to  replace  a  lost  one  with  a  new 
one. 

Some  of  the  keys  to  retaining  riders 
are  friendly  drivers  and  front-line 
transit  staff  and  regular  communica- 
tion with  riders  through  means  such 
as  a  newsletter. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  cus- 
tomers is  to  keep  in  tune  with  their 
needs.  Ride  the  bus.  Talk  with  riders, 
answer  questions  and  ask  them  what 
they  need  or  would  like  to  see  im- 
proved. This  personal  touch  can  win  a 
lot  of  friends! 

Attracting  New  Riders 

Marketing  activities  that  can  be 
used  to  attract  new  customers  to  the 
agency  include  advertising,  special 
promotions  or  mailings.  They  may  be 
organized  to  improve  ridership  on  a 
route,  on  a  group  of  routes,  in  a 
particular  type  of  service  or  system- 
wide. 

Attracting  new  riders  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  elements  of  a  market- 
ing program.  Before  planning  any  new 
rider  advertising  or  promotional 
campaign,  it  is  useful  for  a  transit 
manager  to  examine  the  following 
questions. 

Do  we  look  appealing  to 
potential  customers? 

Image  is  important.  Vehicle  color 


scheme,  driver  attire,  bus-stop  signs, 
shelters  and  timetables  must  look 
professional,  and  attractive.  All  of 
those  elements  define  your  image,  or 
public  perception.  A  positive  image 
will  be  necessary  in  order  for  potential 
riders  to  consider  using  the  service. 

Do  people  believe  that  our  service  is 
available  to  the  general  public? 

Some  agencies  have  trouble  attract- 
ing new  riders,  because  the  public 
perceives  the  service  as  reserved  for 
disabled  or  elderly  persons. 

Is  route  and  schedule  information 
easy  to  obtain? 

This  information  must  be  easy-to- 
read  and  easy  to  understand.  It  must 
also  be  readily  available  at  local 
businesses,  places  where  people 
frequently  shop,  work  or  play. 

Do  we  answer  the  phone? 

You  would  be  surprised  how  many 
agencies  have  inadequate  phone 
coverage  or  poorly-trained  phone 
operators.  Phones  need  to  be  an- 
swered quickly  and  professionally.  A 
friendly  voice  and  the  right  informa- 
tion often  will  convince  a  non-rider  to 
try  the  service. 

Does  our  service  meet  peoples'  needs? 

Your  purpose  is  to  transport 
people.  If  the  routing  or  scheduling 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  potential 
customers,  then  no  amount  of  adver- 
tising or  promotional  programs 
designed  to  generate  new  riders  will 
be  successful. 

Community  Relations 

Some  transit  agencies'  demand  for 
services  exceeds  its  resources  to  meet 
the  demand.  For  those  agencies, 
marketing  activities  to  increase 
ridership  or  awareness  of  services 
would  only  create  dissatisfied  custom- 
ers and  poor  public  relations. 

In  these  situations,  marketing 
programs  should  be  focused  on 
community  relations  activities, 
including  increasing  local  revenues. 

Activities  that  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  the  transit  agency,  the 
business  community,  local  political 
leadership  and  the  surrounding 
community  are  becoming  increasingly 
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more  important  as  demand  for 
services  grows  and  competition  for 
local  funds  intensifies.  Decisions  on 
local  funds  are  based  on  perceptions 
of  need  and  value,  and,  often,  personal 
relationships. 

The  keys  to  improving  community 
relations  are  participation  and  com- 
munication. 

Participation  concerns  the  agency, 
its  management  and  employees 
becoming  involved  in  the  efforts  to 
improve  the  community,  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  By  participat- 
ing in  community  events,  serving  on 
committees,  and  generally  being 
involved,  the  agency  can  position 
itself  as  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a 
community  and  deserving  of  in- 
creased support. 

Communication  is  "telling  the 
agency  story,"  increasing  the  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  the  system's  services,  the  economic 
value  of  the  agency  to  the  community 
and  the  provider's  plans  and  needs. 
Communication  is  a  two-way  process. 
Forums  for  business  leaders  and 
citizens  to  ask  questions  and  offer 
suggestions  illustrate  effective  com- 
munications efforts. 

Media  Relations 

Good  press  does  not  simply  hap- 
pen. A  positive  article  or  front-page 
picture  is  often  the  result  of  coordi- 
nated media  relations  activities.  A  few 
tips  can  help  you  receive  more  press 
attention  or  positive  press. 

Newspaper,  radio  and  television 
professionals  rely  heavily  on  press 
releases  and  phone  calls  for  their 
information.  When  writing  a  press 
release,  remember  to  be  accurate  and 
concise.  Just  include  the  facts  and 
explain  why  they  are  significant. 
Phone  calls  to  talk  about  article  ideas 
are  acceptable  but  better  if  they  follow 
a  press  release. 

The  press  is  looking  for  news  of 
interest  and  value  to  their  readers, 
listeners  and  watchers.  They  are  not  in 
business  to  promote  your  agency  or 
service,  and  they  owe  you  nothing. 
The  information  you  provide  is  in 
competition  with  plenty  of  other 
news.  The  editor  makes  the  final 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  run  an 
article,  based  on  the  importance  of  the 
information  to  the  community. 
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The  needs  of  electronic  media, 
obviously,  are  different  than  print.  The 
"story"  for  radio  or  television  must  be 
told  in  approximately  30  seconds 
while  newspapers  allow  for  more 
detail  and  stories  that  would  not  be 
important  to  the  other  media. 

The  media  have  power  and  influ- 
ence. They  can  shape  public  opinion 
and,  therefore,  they  are  crucial  to  any 
agency's  development  plans  and 
marketing  programs. 

Increasing  Local  Revenues 

A  number  of  transit  agencies  have 
successfully  increased  local  revenues 
by  means  other  than  fare  increases  or 
local  tax  support.  These  agencies  have 
devised  business  ventures  to  generate 
funds  used  to  expand  or  improve 
routes/ services  or  make  up  for  losses 
in  federal  funding. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  community 
transit  agencies,  managers  volun- 
teered a  variety  of  methods  that  they 
are  using  to  increase  revenue.  Here  are 
several  brief  examples: 

•  Auto/Truck  Repair 

The  maintenance  facility  for  the 
agency  was  reorganized  to  service  and 
repair  auto  and  truck  fleets.  Work 
schedules  are  developed  so  the  transit 
agency's  needs  continue  to  be  met. 

•  Training  Services 

Members  of  the  transit  agency  that 
have  completed  certified  courses  in 
defensive  driving,  passenger  assis- 
tance or  maintenance  are  made 
available  for  a  fee,  to  other  agencies  or 
businesses. 

•  Coupon  Distribution 

A  local  business  pays  a  fee  to 
distribute  coupons  on  board  the  bus. 

•  Partnerships 

Two  or  more  agencies  pool  re- 
sources to  operate  or  expand  a  service. 
Only  by  merging  are  there  enough 
resources  available  to  implement  the 
service. 

•  Adopt-A-Bus 

A  local  business  sponsors  a  bus  or 
van.  The  business  provides  money,  or 
in-kind  services,  in  return  for  commu- 
nity recognition. 


•  Vehicle  Advertising 
Both  exterior  and  interior  advertis- 
ing can  increase  local  revenue. 

Those  programs  were  devel- 
oped because  the  transit  man- 
agers successfully  examined 
their  operations  to  dis- 
cover a  wealth  of  ex- 
pertise. By  talking 
with  local  busi- 
ness leaders, 
the  transit 
managers 
found 
ways 
to 

meet  lo- 
cal busi- 
nesses' 
needs,  and 
charge  a  fee  for  it. 

Conclusion 

An  effective  marketing 
program  will  include  a 
number  of  coordinated  activities 
which  may  involve  advertising, 
but  just  as  likely  will  include  commu- 
nicating with  businesses  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  utilizing  good  graphics, 
and  paying  special  attention  to  riders' 
current  and  future  needs. 

Depending  on  your  goals,  a  well- 
planned  marketing  program  can  be 
used  to  maintain  or  increase  ridership, 
revenue,  community  support  or  media 
relations. 

Bob  Prowda  has  been  involved  in  con- 
sumer and  transportation  marketing  since 
1972.  He  is  presently  director  of  market- 
ing services  with  Ilium  Associates  in 
Bellevue,  Wash. 
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West  Virginia  Pools 
Resources  to  Develop 
Statewide  Marketing  Program 

by  Cindy  Fish  and  Susan  O'ConncU 

As  a  manager  of  a  community  transportation  agency,  you  may  think  that  you  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  market  your  agency's  services.  The  West  Virginia 
Public  Transportation  Di\  ision  has  shown,  however,  that  marketing  can  be  economical 
and  easy.  Thanks  to  the  planning  of  that  division,  a  self-help,  multi-media  marketing 
program  is  available  for  use  by  the  state's  community  transit  agencies. 


By  developing  materials 
which  are  generic  in  nature, 
purchasing  items  in  bulk  and 
pooling  resources,  the  West 
Virginia  Public  Transit  Divi- 
sion has  found  that  marketing 
funds  can  go  further  and  be 
more  effective. 

Help  from  Experts 

With  the  division's  small 
staff  and  limited  knowledge 
of  marketing  required,  it  was 
necessary  to  contract  with  lo- 
cal marketing  firms  to  de- 
velop the  marketing  program. 

You  don't  have  to  stay  with 
the  same  firm  in  order  to  en- 
sure continuity  in  a  marketing 
program.  In  fact,  three  differ- 
ent agencies  have  contributed 
to  the  state's  marketing 
program. 

By  developing  detailed 
specifications  and  by  carefully 
evaluating  marketing  propos- 
als, you  should  have  no 
trouble  finding  ad  agencies 
that  will  meet  your  marketing  goal.-. 

The  Get  on  the  Bus 
and  Ride  Handbook 

The  Get  on  the  Bus  and  Ride  Har.-- 
book,  an  aid  in  planning  various  ad\  er- 
tising  and  promotional  activities,  'v.  a? 
the  division's  initial  marketing  proicct 
The  handbook  explains  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  produce  attention- 
getting  advertising. 

Specifically,  the  handbook  include? 
black  and  white  newspaper  ad  la\  out? 
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known  as  "ad  slicks."  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  agencv's  name,  logo  and 
phone  number,  these  slicks  are  read\  - 
to-use. 

Artwork  and  cop\'  elements  were 
also  prepared  tor  hand  schedules  and 
rider's  guides.  \'arious  lavout  desie;ns 
and  graphic  illustrations  are  prov  ided 
to  help  the  agencx'  produce  protes- 
sional-le\'el  materials  with  both  time 
and  cost  sa\'ings.  All  these  materials 
are  interrelated  and  can  be  used  m 
manv  combinations. 
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Three  radio  and  two  tele- 
vision commercials  were  pro- 
vided with  the  handbook. 
Transit  agencies  have  run  the 
television  commercials  as 
Public  Service  Announce- 
ments, and  they  can  recycle 
them  every  two  to  three 
years.  As  with  the  print  ad- 
vertisements, the  commer- 
cials can  be  personalized. 

Rider's  Riddles 

A  recent  addition  to  the 
state's  marketing  program  is 
a  12-month  campaign  known 
as  Rider's  Riddles. 

The  campaign  is  broken 
into  quarters  and  is  built 
around  a  series  of  four  post- 
ers. Each  poster  includes  a 
riddle  about  an  unidentified 
historical  or  fictional  charac- 
ter and  invites  you  to  "Ride 
the  Bus  —  The  Answer's  on 
Us."  The  posters,  which  are 
displayed  in  several  loca- 
tions, such  as  libraries,  public 
offices  and  local  businesses,  feature 
cartoon  drawings  of  the  famous  char- 
acters. 

The  same  drawings  are  located  in 
the  horizontal  poster  frames  inside  the 
buses  —  except  these  smaller  posters 
also  include  the  identities  of  the  char- 
acters. 

The  names  of  the  characters  and 
their  themes  are: 

Three  BUSketeers 

If  this  adventurous  trio  had  traveled  by 

My  1989 


bus,  they  wouldn't  have  had  to  duel  with 
traffic.  It's  the  one  for  all. ..your  public 
transportation  system. 

ThomBUS  Edison 

Watt  a  bright  idea!  Ride  the  bus.  A  most 
practical  invention... your  public  transpor- 
tation system. 

Rhett  Busier 

Frankly  my  dear,  we  should  have  taken  the 
bus.  Picture  yourself  using  your  public 
transportation  system. 

Christopher  ColumBUS 
If  the  queen  had  sent  this  sailor  by  bus,  his 
route  woidd  have  been  mapped  out. 
Explore  the  area  by  using  your  public 
transportation  system. 

Before  the  campaign  began,  the  ad 
agency  held  a  seminar  for  the  eight 
participating  transit  agencies,  outlining 
the  use  of  the  campaign  and  the  neces- 
sity of  each  agency's  participation. 

Many  of  the  transit  agencies  have 
neither  the  budget  nor  the  personnel  to 
coordinate  marketing  and  advertising 
on  a  full-time  basis.  In  order  to  ensure 

By  developing 
generic  materials, 
purchasing  items  in 
bulk  and  pooling 
resources,  marketing 
funds  can  go  further. 

the  success  of  the  Riders'  Riddles  pro- 
gram, the  division  also  contracted  with 
the  ad  agency  to  assist  in  supervising 
the  media  placement. 

To  stimulate  interest  among  riders, 
premium  items  were  developed.  Each 
month  a  promotional  item  is  given 
away  or  a  contest/celebration  is  held. 
For  instance,  during  the  Three  BUSket- 
eers  promotion,  3  Musketeer  candy 
bars  and  ice  scrapers  were  given  to  the 
public. 

When  the  Christopher  ColumBUS 
campaign  starts,  chocolate  coins,  pizza 
coupons  and  West  Virginia  travel  in- 
formation wiU  be  passed  out. 
Four  30-second  radio  spots  featuring 
the  Riders'  Riddles  were  also  pro- 
duced. The  transit  agencies  were 
responsible  for  securing  air-time. 
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To  ensure  that  the  agencies  were 
getting  the  most  for  their  money,  the 
ad  agency  assisted  in  the  selection  of 
radio  stations  and  the  times  the  spots 
would  be  aired.  With  the  exception  of 
the  air-time,  the  campaign  was  entirely 
financed  by  the  division. 

Transit  Education 

The  division  believes  teaching  chil- 
dren school  bus  safety  and  respect  for 
bus  transportation  today  will  benefit 
public  transportation  in  the  future.  The 
state's  program  uses  an  array  of 
teaching  aids  to  communicate  the 
transit  message  in  an  informative  and 
entertaining  manner. 

The  transit  education  program  was 
initiated  with  a  coloring  book  entitled 
It's  Fun  to  Ride  the  Bus.  It  tells  the  story 
of  Billy's  first  bus  ride  with  his  grand- 
mother and  was  developed  for  use  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  three. 

The  Ride  the  Bus  activity  book  con- 
tains various  puzzles  and  games  and 
was  designed  for  children  in  grades 
four  through  six. 

Both  books  contain  an  inside  flap  in 
which  specially  designed  bus  stickers 
and  other  materials  can  be  inserted. 

Approximately  three  years  ago,  the 
Bus  Safety  Kids  and  Buster  Bear  were 
created  and  have  been  regularly  used 
to  promote  bus  safety  and  public  trans- 
portation. 

The  Bus  Safety  Kids  teach  each 
other  about  the  various  safety  rules. 


Because  peer  consent  is  important  to 
the  upper  primary  age  group,  it  is 
imperative  to  show  children  teaching 
each  other  about  bus  safety,  rather 
than  having  an  adult  telling  children 
about  the  rules. 

Buster  Bear  was  developed  as  a 
mild-mannered  parental  figure  to 
guide  younger  children  in  making  the 
right  bus  safety  decisions.  Developed 
for  grades  kindergarten  through  two, 
this  program  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ences between  a  school  bus  and  a 
public  bus,  including  the  fact  that 
traffic  does  not  stop  for  a  public  bus  as 
it  does  for  a  school  bus. 

The  ad  agency  interviewed  teach- 
ers, board  of  education  transportation 
representatives  and  child  development 
experts.  The  interviews  helped  in  es- 
tablishing the  teaching  methods 
needed  to  develop  materials  children 
could  understand. 

The  concepts  created  include: 

•  A  coloring  sheet  that  children 
color,  cut,  paste  and  stand  on  their 
desks  as  tents.  The  sheet  has  a 
public  bus.  Buster  Bear  and  a  bus 
stop. 

•  Two  bottomless  boxes  —  one  de- 
signed as  a  car  and  one  as  a  public 
bus.  The  children  can  role  play  by 
stepping  into  the  boxes  and  picking 
them  up  by  the  handles. 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

•  A  perforated  sheet  with  the  Bus 
Safety  Kids  and  a  sheet  displaying 
the  inside  of  a  bus.  Children  ha\  e 
to  select  the  Bus  Safety  Kids  w  ho 
are  riding  the  bus  properly  and 
paste  them  to  the  inside  of  the 
vehicle.  If  they  complete  it  cor- 
rectly, they  recei\'e  a  special  Buster 
Bear  membership. 

•  As  an  added  bonus,  all  children 
receive  Buster  Bear  hats. 

All  materials  were  presented  by 
school  teachers  to  approximately 


65,000  children  in  West  Virginia. 

"Go  Busin'  What  a  Trip"  brochures 
were  distributed  in  grades  6  through  9 
to  promote  the  idea  that  bus  transpor- 
tation was  a  viable  alternative  to 
waiting  around  for  parents,  relatives  or 
friends  to  take  you  where  you  wanted 
to  go.  The  brochure  points  out  the  ease 
of  riding  the  bus  and  all  of  the  differ- 
ent places  it  goes. 

To  encourage  bus  use,  a  coupon 
was  included  in  the  brochure.  After  the 
student  rode  the  bus  and  had  the  card 
punched  four  times,  he/she  could  re- 
deem the  coupon  for  a  free  "Go  Busin' 
What  a  Trip"  pamter's  cap. 


Pooling  Resources 

Pooling  resources  is  an  excellent 
v^ay  of  achieving  first-class  marketing 
campaigns.  For  example,  it  would  cost 
a  single  transit  agency  approximately 
$56,000  to  develop  a  program  similar 
to  the  Riders'  Riddles  campaign 
provided  by  the  division.  If  each 
agency  in  the  state  developed  a  sepa- 
rate marketing  program,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $672,000. 

With  federal  cutbacks,  marketing 
becomes  increasingly  important  in 
order  to  maintain  or  increase  ridership 
and  community  support. 

Marketing  can  be  fun  not  only  for 
your  passengers  but  also  for  your  em- 
ployees. It  allows  everyone  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  program  and  instills  pride  in 
your  organization. 


Cindy  Fish  has  been  a  grant  coordinator 
for  the  West  Virginia  Public  Transit 
Division  since  1983.  Susan  O'Connell  has 
been  the  director  of  the  Public  Transit 
Division  since  1972. 
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